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CHART 1. 


Foreign Sea-borne Trade of British India. 

(b) During tlie sixty-five years (1864-69 to 1924-29), Quinquennial Averages. 


(Private and Govonunenl) 
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CHART 2. 


(or) Variations in the values ot principal articles in the import trade of 
British India during the last ten years as compared with averages of the 
pre-war, war and post-war periods. 
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CHART 2. 

(b) Variations in the values of principal articles in the export trade of British 
India during the last ten years as compared with averages of the 
pre-war, war and post-war periods. 
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CHART 3. 


Import and ejcport trade of British India (private merchandise only) and 

excess of exports over imports. 
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CHART 4. 


/<( 


(a) Variations in the trade of British India with principal countries during 
the last ten years as compared with averages of the prer-war* war 
and post-war periods. 


IMPORTS (I) 
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and we find them m Eajputana and m the mcrantainons 
country soutli of Allahabad and Benorea where his adminiB- 
tration waa compelled by otrcumetanoeo to be content witb a 
somewhat dubious pomtian. They servo to remind us that 
the Empire was very far from being a homogeneous entity, 
and if we poaseesed detailed knovdedge of the poartaon of 
mdividualfl we should probabty find a wide variety of superior 
tenures, ranging from what would now be termed land 
holders to ml era m subordinate alliance with the Emperor 
and linked together only by the umveisal obligation to pay 
revenue or tribute 

In addition to these Tnam divisions, there were various 
pmnaTler States scattered through the country some of them 
nnportant from the economic standpoint The strength of 
Vijavanagar had lain mostly m the mteiior and along the 
west coast the pobticai situation at this tune waa mtncste. 
The Portuguese were established as a sovereign power m Goa 
and other eettlemeiits the * puate * ohiefs whose position 
will be described m a latar o^pter owed aBegiance to no 
Bupenot authority wMe the Z^otm of Oahcut also mam- 
tamed a poaitaon of mdependence, sometimes allied with the 
Portuguese, sometimee m open hostility, but always giving 
secret support to the piratical communities On the east 
coast the position was more regular though the Portuguese 
had informally asaamed junsdiotaon over portions of the 
territory of Vqayanagar but farther north we find a few 
petty Hindu States situated between Qolconda and the Mogul 
provmce of Onssa. 

In Northern India the existence of separate States at this 
penod IS usually little more tihnTi a question of words A 
tammdar who paid revenue to the Mogul waa clearly lu a 
position of dependence and if he wished to establish a cl aim 
to sovereignty the first step waa to refuse or omit, to pay 
revenue Such an omission might however onse from various 
other causes, and it is probable that m Rajputana, Central 
India and Chota Nagpur there were numerous chiefs end 
tribes oc cupyin g what oonstitutional lawyers would regard 
08 an onom^ouB position, sometimes paying the stipulated 
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revenue, sometimes m open rebellion, and sometimes enjoymg 
practical mdependence because the Mogul authorities found 
it mconvement to undertake active measures of coercion 
An exception to these general remarks is, however, presented 
by the State of Kuch, lying m the valley of the Brahmaputra, 
over which the Moguls did not claim to exercise jurisdiction 
I have not attempted to mdicate more than a few of these 
rmnor States on the map prefixed to this chapter, nor have 
I tried to lay down the boundaries of even the larger territorial 
areas with any approach to precision. Boundaries are, m 
fact, frequently obscure, and in many cases all that can be 
said IS that a frontier was mdetenmnate, junsdiction bemg 
commonly claimed by two parties and exercised sometimes 
by one and sometimes by the other. A cursory survey of the 
boundaries of the Mogul Empire wiU illustrate this statement, 
and will assist the reader to understand the pohtical con- 
ditions of the period C^n the west, Akbar’s dominions m- 
cluded a portion of what is now Baluchistan, but the west- 
ward limit of the actual jurisdiction is not precisely mdicated 
m any authonty withm my reach Earther north, the Empire 
mcluded what is now Afghanistan, from Kabul southwards, 
but the narratives of travellers make it clear that the hill- 
country west of the Indus was then, as now, more or less 
mdependent, the Moguls endeavourmg at most to keep open 
the caravan routes through the passes The southern portion 
of Kashmir was efEectively administered, and this is also 
perhaps true of parts of Southern Kumaun, but much of this 
mountamous tract was subject to no real control From 
Kumaun eastward, the northern limit of the Empire was, 
/n practice at least, set by the Himalayan forests as far as the 
Valley of the Brahmaputra, where the boundary turned south- 
ward, skirtmg the State of Kuch and the territory occupied 
by the tribesmen of Hill Tippera From this pomt the 
authorities are conflictmg, but there seems to be httle doubt 
that Chittagong was outside the Empire, and probably Akbar’s 
jurisdiction was limi ted m practice by the estuary of the 
Meghna From the Meghna, the boundary followed the coast 
to a httle south of Pun, whence it struck westwards across 
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the Peninsula to Bombay The poaitioii between the Maha- 
nadi and Godavan nvei* ib uncertain Bome chiefs m this 
area were certainly mdependent, while others paid revenue, 
and only an appronmate hne can be drawn. The boundary 
then followed roughly the line of the Godavan to Ahmadnagor 
and reached the west coast between Surat and Bombay but 
m this port of India the extension of the Empire was m pro- 
gress, and as has been said above the latest conquests bad not 
been fuDy asaunilated 

Tbe uncertamties r^ardmg frontiers, of which some 
illustration has jnst been given ate of mtereet mamly to the 
poUtical historian and m the present state of our knowledge 
it cannot be said that these boundanes were of any particular 
importance from tbe econoimo pomt of view We have 
fairiy full deecnptions of the Irfe of Vijayanagar m the first 
half of the aiiteenth century we know something of hie m 
the Deccan kingdoms of Golconda and Bijapur and I cannot 
see that either of them diEered m essentials from life m Akbar s 
Empire The qnahty of the administration vaned from place 
to place and from time to tune, but its framework was sub- 
stantially identical, and the people lived under it as best they 
could, I shall not, therefore, attempt to describe the life of 
each region separately the period is marked by uniformity 
rather than diversitv and the evaflable materials can best be 
employed to present a sketch of the poaiUon m India as a 
whole 

Leaving then, political boundanee out of accoxmt, what 
waa the snriace of India like at the tame of Akbar i death % 

I should answer that on the whole it was very like the India 
which we know to day There are, of course, important 
difiarenoee to be bome m nund. There were no railwayB 
tbe great canal systems of the Punjab and the Umtod 
Provmcee did not exist and there were no metalled roads, 
though the Tnatn routes of land travel were clearly defined 
Jm some cases by avenues of trees, and more generally by walled 
enclosures known as tarais m which travellers and merchants 
conld pass the mght m comparative security In Northern 
TtiHia these routes were m some cases at least, suitable for 
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wheeled traffic, aud long lines of carts might occasionally 
be seen, but from Golconda southwards to Cape Comorm 
carts were practically unknown, and pack-animals or porters 
were the only means of transport by land Navigable 
rivers such as the Indus, the Ganges, and the Jumna 
were at this time important highways, and carried a large 
volume of heav}’’ traffic throughout the north of India, while 
the waterways of Bengal were perhaps even more fre- 
quented than now There was certainly more forest or 
jungle than exists at the present day, but this statement is 
not equally true of all portions of the country In some 
parts forest predominated, and the groups of settled villages 
rmght be described with accuracy as clearmgs in the jungle, 
but it appears probable that m others, such as Bengal, Guja- 
rat, and the upper Gangetic plam, the bulk of the country| 
was under regular cultivation, and the jungles, though more 
extensive than now, were not the prmcipal feature of the 
landscape One point in the topography of Northern India 
IS worthy of notice the submontane forests extended much 
farther mto the Umted Provmces and Bihar than is now the 
case, and the frontier of settled cultivation might be defined 
roughly by a hne drawn very httle to the north of Bareilly, 
Gorakhpur, and MuzafEarpur. The prevalence of forest land 
meant necessarily the presence of large numbers of destructive 
animals herds of elephants were not uncommon m the hilly 
country south of the Ganges and the Jumna, hons could be 
shot m the provmce of Malwa, rhmoceros were found on the 
Gogra, and tigers were killed, though not I think very fre- 
quently, m portions of the Gangetic plam Extensive huntmg- 
grounds were mamtamed near the Imperial capital of Agra, 
and probably near other administrative centres, and J ahangir 
teUs m his Memoirs how antelope overflowed from one of his 
preserves mto the cultivated tracts, ” and were not subject 
to any kmd of molestation ” 

The general aspect of the settled country must have been 
very similar to that of the present day The fields were as a 
rule unenclosed, or “ champion country ” m the phrase of 
contemjporary Enghsh travellers The crops grown and the 
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tree* planted at the present tune were to be seen with a few 
eicepUonfl of muior importance , and apart from trcea and 
crops there is little in the landscape to attract the eve The 
viUagee too have probably (Ranged but little There were of 
oourse no roofs of corrugated iron such as now strike the 
observer in Bcngid and some other parts of the ccmntrv 
walls of mud or wioker work, with tiled or thatched roofs, 
wore nniversal, and the mfenonty of the aocoimnodataon, 
together with the lack of farmtnie is oommented on by 
j Europeans of the period who had occasion to seek temporary 
ho^tality In regard to the towns and ataes there are 
perhaps greater changea to be noticed. CJalcutta and Bombay, 
Cawnpore and Karachi have all come mto existence smce 
Akbar s death, and the modem was represented m his 

tune only by Mylapore and 8 Thom6 Some ancient capital 
cities like BLanau] and Vijayanagar were already m a state 
of decay othea like Jaunpur still retamed some portaon of 
them earlier importance wh^ Fatdipur 8ikn the most recent 
capital of all, had been deserted within a few yean of its 
establishment The Imperial captal of Agra, the Deocan 
capitals of Goloonda and Bijspor and such provmcial centres 
as Multan, Lahore, Delhi Allahabad, Patna, Ujjam Ahmada 
bad, and Ajme r were large and populous crtiee, and European 
observers md not heertate to compare the largest of them with 
London or Pans or Constantmople the greateet cities with 
which they were fH-Tnilmr These TnHian cataeii did not as a rule 
molu.de anything ootresponding to a modem cavil station 
or residential suburbs extensive gardens oommonly lay out^ 
side their walls but families and places of busmesa were safer 
within, and though the city houses were m some cases Urge 
and loiunoua, their importance was not usually visible from 
the outside. Father Monseiratc, who had travelled from 
Surat to AgT ft flTid^ftri a?gginpanied Akbar on his march 
through Ijahore to Kabul sums up the results of his observe 
tions somewhat as follows The cities look attractive from 
a distance but maide them all the splendour is loet m ths 
narcowneas of the streets and the hustlmg of the crowds. The 
houses have no wmdows. Kich men have gardens, ponds, and 
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fountains within their walls, but extcrnnllj there is nothing 
to delight the eye. Thecoinmou people live in huts and hovels, 
and to have seen one city is to have seen all.” That descrip- 
tion IS substantial!}’’ applicable at the present day to those 
cities which have not as yet passed under the hands of the 
toira-planning expert, or developed residential areas on the 
familiar Anglo-Indian hnes 

A few V ords may be added regarding India’s neighbours. 
On the west, Persia was at this time a powerful State, in friendly 
relations with the Mogul, but at war with the Turks, who were 
endeavouring to extend their borders to the south and east, 
and already dominated the Arabian coast On the north- 
west lay Bokhara, which like Persia mamtamed intercourse 
with India Of Tibet we hear httle beyond vague tales , a 
caravan route between Bengal and Chma was theoretically in 
existence, but I have found no record of its actual use at this 
period, and travellers from Agra for Chma were ad'vised to 
journey by way of Kabul and the mam east-and-west road 
through Central Asia ^ To the east of Bengal lay the kmgdom 
of Arakan, and south-east of it was Pegu, the two States cover- 
mg much of the country now known as Burma Pegu was at 
this period desolate as the result of a series of disastrous wars 
Arakan appears to have been prosperous, and its kmg was 
described (perhaps with some exaggeration) as the most 
powerful prmce m India next to the Great Mogul, but its 
traffic by land was unimportant Apart then from the 
intercourse with Persia and Bokhara, the relations of India 
with other nations were then as now mamtamed by sea rather 
than by land, and smee they were based prmcipally on 
commerce their description may appropriately be postponed 
to the chapter deahng with that subject 

n The Numbers of the People 

It IS scarcely necessary to say that no records exist showmg 
the numbers of the population of India m the sixteenth or 

‘ Intercourse with Chma was, however, conducted prmcipaUy by the 
sea route, which wiU be desenbed m a later chapter 
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seventeentli century I have not read of anything approach 
mg to a cenflufl of any part of the country, and our mformataon 
consiflta mainly of oomparative estunates made by mdividuala, 
which are Bubjeot to large errora, even larger perhape m India 
than in the Europe of the same period TnHian ohroniclerB 
throw little light on the qaestion because they had no standard 
of comparison and the most they can tell us is something 
about the relative density m different parts of the country 
such facta as I have gathered from them m this respect are 
adequately represented m a eaymg recorded by the historian 
M, de Fana y Sousa who wrote m the latter part of the seven- 
teenth oentury The heathens, he tells us, say that 
God granted these particular prerogatives or blessmgB to 
five kingdoms — to that of Bengala infinite numbers of foot 
to Onxa elephants to 3iHnagat*_ owple skilled m sword 
and bnckler to Delhi abundiice m towns, and to Con, 
innumerable horses ^ Some Azrther mfonnataon can be 
obtained from the obeervationfl of European travellers pro- 
vided we can ascertain the standard of comparison which was 
m their mmds, a matter of some unoertamty smce the census 
was not vet an established institnticm m Europe and the 
eetnnatee of population framed by later students ore by no 
means always in agreement. It is perhaps fair to say that 
at the period of which I am writing the population of France 
was somewhere about hnlf rfa present sixe, whilo that of 
En^and may have been as much as one-eighth, and if it be 
assumed that Western Europe as a whole lay between these 
somewhat wide limits we obtain a rough measure of what 
was in the mintfn of travellflis when they spoke of Eastern 
countries as densely or sparsely populated their obserra 
taons do not mean that the population of Indio was large or 
small judged by Europe ot the present day but that it was 
large or ttmall when compared with a Europe which had ot 
any rate much less than h^ its present population. 

Judged by t>i« standard there can be no doubt that the 

^ The quotation ti from Storent ■ of Tl* PcrtufutM Asia, 1. 

415. OrUa U of ceram Oriaaai Btanagar h VIJayana*ari DeUii U 
Mogul EmpIrB t »Mlfi Oro b mort proWblr KOch. the 8tata mention®*! tn 
tbs preoedlBS aeotlon. 
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territory of A’'ijayauagar Jiad been very dcusely populated for 
at least t\\ o centuries Conti, writing soon after the year 1400, 
said that “ the numbers of the people exceed belief ” , the 
Persian Envoy, Abdur Pazak, vho uas m Vijayanagar about 
the same period, vTote that the Empire contained so great a 
population that it u ould be miiiossiblc to give an idea of it, 
and, a century later, Paes obser\’^cd that the whole country 
\\as thickl} populated vath cities and tovms and \allages A 
temporary reduction in numbers must have followed on the 
famine of lolO, vhich was very severe on the Coromandel 
coast, but I have found no record of a similar calamity in the 
next sixty years, and the observations of the Jesuit imssion- 
aries about the year 1597 show that the description given by 
Paes was still m the mam apiihcable • the pearl fishery at 
Manar attracted a crowd estimated at GO, 000, and the im- 
pression left by the narratives of Pimenta and Simon Sa is 
one of numerous towns and fully occupied country. As 
regards the narrow stnp of land below the Western Ghats, 
the presence of a dense population must be assumed in order 
to explain the facts recorded m the Decadas, and is expressly 
affirmed by Barbosa among European "writers 

For the Deccan kingdoms, there is very little evidence 
relating directly to our period In the fifteenth century the 
Russian monk Eilatm commented on the number of small 
towns, and said (if the translation is to be trusted) that “ the 
land 18 overstocked "with people ” Throughout the greater 
part of the sixteenth century these kmgdoms mamtamed a 
bitter, and eventually successful, struggle "with Vijayanagar, 
and must have been able to draw upon a large popula"tion to 
swell their armies to the necessary size , while half a century 
after Akbar’s death the French traveller Th6venot found the 
population dense from Aurangabad to Golconda, but sparse 
from Golconda eastward to Masuhpatam The narrative of 
Tavermer’s travels m the Deccan gives a general impression 
of density, and his account of the crowds at the diamond 
fields suggests that there was no scarcity of labourers m this 
part of the country 

As regards the Mogul Empire we have a considerable number 
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of mcxdental obaervataonfl made by traveUen along certain 
routes Taking first the ]onmey from Sniat to it la 
clear that Girt amt waa thickly peopled Della Yalle , wntmg 
jof Surat, says it ‘ larery popdldiifl as all other mtiefl and 
places are m India, which everywhere abomidB with people. 
This wnter nsea the word India m the restncted aense favoured 
by the Portoguese and hia travels did not extend north 
wards but hifl evidence is relevant to the condition of Qiqarat 
and the wert coast. Finch counted a city seven great 
towns and three other towns on hii Tna.Tc'h from Surat 
to Buthanpur and hia narrative leaves the impression of a 
closely aettled country From Bnrhanpur northwards to 
Gwahor the population waa less dense , parts of Malwa 
were indeed fully occupied but much of the broken country 
on both the north and the south of the plateau was very 
nearly deaolate The alternative route throng RajpuUnp 
f was m general sparsely inhabited et least as far north m 
A jmer and travellers found little to notice m this part of the 
country The route from Agra to Lahore, on the other hand, 
lay through a dense population and the same statement holds 
good from Lahore as far as Multan and down the Indus to 
Bhakkar but from Bhaikar onwards most of 8md waa desert. 
In this case also there was an alternative route acroeB the 
desert from Ajmer to Tatta, but the country traversed was, as 
might be expected, uninhabited or occupied only by nomads 

Of the routes eastwards from Agra we have much scantier 
knowledge, Finch gives an itinerary through Kanau] and 
Lucknow to Jaunpur but it xs hearsay and throws httle light 
on the state of the country ho mentions, however that the 
road from Jaunpur to Allahabad lay through a continuous 
foreet, a fact of which the significance will appear later 
Fitch some years earlier travelled by river from Agra to 
Bengal, and he notes that the country from Allahabad to 
Patna was populous but this remark applies only to the 
nver bants and I have found no other description of Bihar 
and the east of what is now the United Provmcea. 

So far then we have reached a rough geneml idea of the 
relative density of the population m difTerent parts of the 
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counfry, and wc may say iliat Bengal, the north-western 
plains, Gujarat, and Southern India were thicldy, or very 
ftlncldy, populated wlien judged by contemporary European 
standards As regards the size of the great cities, it is 
possible tn make a further approximation travellers 
compared Indian cities vuth others which they laiew, 
and though such comparisons are liable to large errors, 
they arc not therefore entirely to be neglected. To take 
a modern parallel, ve should not expect a traveller un- 
pro\uded with statistical information to discriminate 
between the great cities of Northern India to him, Lahore 
and Delhi, Agra and Lucknow would all appear to be 
of about the same size On the other hand, a man of 
ordmar}’’ intelligence could hardly fail to observe that all of 
them are much inferior m population to Calcutta or Bombay, 
and larger than places like Jullundur or Saharaupur, and we 
may fairly allow to earlier travellers a correspondmg exactitude 
of discrunination Speakmg generally, they class the largest 
cities of India with the largest cities of the West Jourdam 
says Agra was one of the biggest cities of the world . Coryat 
says that Lahore was larger than Constantinople, and that 
Agra was not so large as Lahore Paes says that Vijayanagar 
was as large as Rome Bermer (rather later than our period) 
says that Delhi was not much less than Pans, and that Agra 
was larger than Delhi . Ralph Fitch says that Agra and 
Fatehpur Sikri were each much greater than London 
Monserrate says that Lahore was second to no city m Europe 
or m Asia , and other travellers ofier similar comparisons 
Now the population of European cities about this penod is by 
no means accurately known, but it appears reasonable to say 
that Pans contamed not more than 400,000 inhabitants at 
the outside, and that no other city m Europe had more than 
200,000 , we may therefore conclude that the greatest Indian 
cities were most probably of the quarter-milhon to halE-milhon 
standard, and that m any case their inhabitants were not to 
be counted by the million ^ 

1 The population of European cities about this penod is discussed in the 
Handworterbuch der StaatsunssenscTuifien, u 882-898 Levasseur gives a 
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ThiB oonclumon vagno as it i*, will serve at lea 5 t to ooirecfc 
the exaggerated ideas whioh grew up in Europe dunng the 
period when interooUTBe with India was rapidly increasing 
and which are not even now entarely discarded, Thfivenot, 
^ writing in the middle of the seventeenth century took p a rn g 
to test the accuracy of some of these stones by rngumee 
among people likely to know the facts, and hia re^ts are m 
general agreement with the view which has j ust been expressed. 
Of Agra, probably the largest city m India he wntea that it 
was popnlated as befits a great town, but the current story 
that it could furnish 200 000 armed men was an exaggeration 
the gardens withm the city gave a falsa impression of aixe, 
while the streets were so narrow that they were necessarily 
crowded when the Imperial Court was present, though at 
other tunes they were empty Bimilariy m considering Delhi 
he lays sixoas on the number of people who aocompamed the 
Court, and concludes that without Court the ciity was of 
small importance if the popnUtaon amounted to 400 000 
when the Emperor was present, it might be leas than one- 
sixth of that nomber when the Emperor was elsewhere. As 
example of the exaggerations current during the seventeenth 
oentory is the statement made bv vanoue writeis that the 
city of Gaur m Bengal oontamed I 200 000 honses, a figure 
winch would mdicate a population appronmatmg to that of 
modem london. In the prefviouB century however Barros, 
the Portogueae annalist gave ita population at 200 000, and 
amoe the aty was of no particulaT importance at this epoch, 
it IS s&ie to oondlade thst nomber ol hoaaes isdjcsted in 
the later story was either a wild exaggeration or took mto 
account the nuns of the vanous capi^da which had existed 
m the neighbourhood At any rate I have been unable to 
find any reasonable grounds for udemng that an y city m 

T*Jdoty rf — of tte popolsttoo d. Part*, wliloli t* ltrin tojelher «uggc*t 
4 m«lnram %nr« of 400000 ia thajtitr Zeoa la W* iJUlory ef ti* OJji 
0 / Bom* in tX* iHdH* A^u (tr4n»l«Unn. Hwnfltoa, TfU. 407) aregwrrfo* 
quota* with 4pp4iont ap^OT*! ao e«ttm4ta pattin* the pojwHtho of Beta* 

In IffW 4t iberat 85,000 1 Pao* •aaoorot of of *boot th*«^ 

<ista. Pao* *i*o vtatM p- 100) that tharo wwe mo** thaa ' WW 

ho«* In ^ayuiagarj thH wtmld mean a popoUtiao of half a ram^ of 
aoawwhai mo«, and pcobaWy the troth lay twtwoen tb* twocaiohera. 
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India had a resident population of as many as half a million 
It IS probable, mdecd, that an uiflux of troops or pilgrims 
might result, as happens to-day, in temporary aggregations 
of people m excess of this number, but for comparative 
purposes such incidents must be disregarded the population 
of modern Allahabad is correctly taken as less than 200,000, 
though over a milhon persons may gather there for a rehgious 
festival, and the same basis must be adopted m estimatmg 
the population of Indian cities at the earher period 

A general idea of the magmtude of the city population can 
thus be drawn from the particulars withm our reach From 
the nature of the case, the question of rural density cannot be 
determined on similar considerations, and we must look else- 
where for information which may enable us to give somewhat 
greater precision to the vague conclusions at which we have 
already arrived ^Such information may be drawn from two 
-sd^ces, the strength of armies and the extent of cultivation, 
and it so happens that from the first source we can learn 
somethmg about the south of India, while the second throws 
some hght o n t^ pos ition m the north I shall examme 
these sources m order, but at the outset it is necessary to utter 
a word of wammg as to the degree of exactitude which may be 
expected m these calculations, and m others of a similar 
nature which will be found m subsequent chapters A certam 
amount of statistical information was mdeed recorded m 
<[ndia at this period, but we have not access to the ongmal 
records, and we do not always know the basis on which they 
were compiled We have to be content, as a rule, with secondary 
and partial evidence m the shape of facts stated by 
contemporary writers, who may have made mistakes m the 
figures, or may have been misled as to their precise signifi- 
cance , and we can mterpret their statements only by the aid 
of assumptions, the vahdity of which may be open to question 
We can scarcely ever say that a conclusion is certam or that 
a particular number is unquestionably correct , we have to 
estimate probabihties and seek for limits withm which, the 
truth may he Data, assumptions, and conclusions are ahke 
open to cnticism, and if I sometimes appear to speak too 
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oonfidentjy m matteis of nomber or of quantaty the reader 
mufft bear m mind that this prelunmary caution appliee 
thronghont, and that we are not traveHmg on the broad road 
of modem atatastical informataon, but are t r y ing to find a path 
through a hitherto untrodden ]un^e 
CThe information at our diapoeal regardmg the strength 
of theanmeaof SonthemlndiahaabeensetontbyMr Sewell, 
v^_/^ho, without committing himself to a numencaJ eetnnate, 
conclude* that “all the ohromdeiB believed that the T^mg 
of H]ayanagar conld, if be so deaned, put into the field 
immense masaea of armed mem They were probablv not all 
well armed or well tramed or weE discaphned, but aa to large 
nmnbera there can be little reasonable donbt,^ The state- 
menta on which this concloaion is based fall mto two gronpa 
some authorrtitt tell na the nominal strength of the army of 
Vijayanagar while others give the numbers actually put mto 
the field on partiodar oocasums and the evidence under these 
two heads IS on the whole reasonably consistent. Fivewnteis, 
of whom four at least mar be regarded as mdependent^ put the 
nominal strength of the army at about one ndfiion while two 
of them add that it could be mcreased to two millions if 
necessary Now it is posaiblo that these round numbers may 
be mere vague gueeees havmg no relataon to tfie truth, but 
to my mind it 18 more probable that they represent a notonons 
fact The great bulk of the army was organised on the 
quota w yn f fi ii^ which will be described m a subsequent chapter 
each Imperial officer was bound, as a condition of his tenure, 
to produce on demand a fixed number of troops, and the moet 
reasonable mterpretation of the statemento we are considernig 
appears to me to bo that the total of these oontingonts amounted 
on paper to about a mflliQn that this fact was co mmon know 
ledge in the city so that all strangers received eppromnately 
the same answer to their questions, and that the poasibihty 
of doubling the numbers was added by men who were jealous 
for the reputation of the Empire. This mtcrprefation docs 
not, of course, imply that an army of a milhon ever took the 
field, Nunn teDs us what we might in any case have guessed 
that some of the officers kept smaller forces tha n their oblige 
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tions required, and we should regard the number of a milhon 
as a theoretical limit, not perhaps m excess of the capacity 
of the country, but not likely to be reached m any particular 
campaign This view is borne out by such details as we 
possess of the actual strength mobilised The array of the 
army m the year 1522 is described by Nuniz with a fulness 
which shows that he must have had access to detailed sources 
of information , he mentions eleven separate bodies of the 
mam army, which aggregate just over 600,000 men, and m 
addition there were other contmgents of 10,000 or 12,000 men, 
as well as a strong advance-guard, so that on this showing 
about 650,000 men, or say two-thirds of the no min al strength 
of the Empire, were put mto hne m a very serious emergency. 
At Tahkot forty years later, when the danger to the Empire 
was known to be even greater, we are told on Portuguese 
authority that the army was 700,000 strong, a number which 
accords generally with the description quoted by Mr SeweU 
of the final campaign, when the force marched m three bodies, 
an advance guard of 120,000, then another “large army,” 
and then “ the whole power ” of the Empire These 
mdependent statements appear to me to justify a view of the 
mili tary orgamsation which is m harmony with all that we 
know as to the activities of the great Empire of the south, 
and also with the relation of performance to promise prevalent 
at this period — a huge army provided for, and m the utmost 
emergency an array of perhaps two men out of three, pre- 
sumably because some contmgents faded to appear, and the 
others were substantially below the obhgatory strength ^ 

i \ 

^ We may presume that the Emperor’s personal troops were present at 
Tahkot m approximately fuU strength, but they formed only a small pro- 
portion of the whole army The strength of the personal troops employed 
forty years earher m the attack on Baichur was 46,000, but this was a picked 
force {Sewdl, 327), and the total number was probably about 100,000, as 
stated by Barbosa (p 300) Mr Longworth Dames, m his translation of 
this passage (i 211 note), takes this number as indicatmg the total strength 
of the tnuned army, but I read it as referrmg to the personal troops, those 
paid directly by the Emperor, and not those paid by his nobles • Barbosa 
(p 300) says the Emperor had this number “ contmually m his pay,” and 
further on (p 306) he says that the same number accompamed the Emperor 
when traveUmg In his account of Vijayanagar he does not refer to the 
contmgents provided by the nobles. 


C 
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Si m ila r data are not avEdlable for the opposing anmee of 
the Deccan. They must obvionflly have been nnmerona since 
they maintained the straggle for so many years and at last 
gamed a decisive victory, bnt I am dispoe^ to infer from the 
imperfect acconnta of particnlar battles that the northern 
forces were osnally m a mmonty, and that they owed their 
success m part to their strength m cavalry, and m part to 
greater skill the Portogueae account of the battle of Talikot 
says that the Deccan had tialf iFa numbers of Vijayanagar, 
and this proportion is not m itself improbable but allowance 
must be made for the wastage of the mvading armies, which 
had marched some distance from their bases to the scene of 
the battle, Takmg then the Deccan and Vi] ayanagar together 
it IS not unreasonable to infer that this part -of India could 
actually put something like a milhon men m the field, though 
it could not have mam tamed this number throughout a long 
campaign and armies of this strength would not represent 
what it has become the fashion to the man power of 
the oountry for the figures which have been given for 
Vi] ayanagar exclude numerous camp-foUoweM while the 
bratananfl, merchants, and artasans oonstitutang m the 
aggregate a substantial proportion of the populaticin, were 
exempted from semoe. These forces were drawn from an 
axes consisting of the greater paxt of the Presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay (exoladmg Bmd) together with the 
States of Mysore and Hyderabad and containing accord- 
ing to the last census a population of between sixty and 
seventv millions ^ the question is what numbere were con 
tamed m this ares at the period under consideration. So 
far as I know there are no data to show directly what forces 
could be raised from a given population m the conditaons 
which prevailed m India at this penod, and European analogies 
must be used with a certain amount of caution We may 
however be sure that the latest European experience must bo 
set aside the world has now learned that a proportion as 

* It ii not to the ue* in tenni erf the modern adjah^ 

tzmtln nnit> for Ttilcdi popnlitioo I» recorded, tet the mnnben 
ooteinlj Qe b et^ mu thcM llmH*. 
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great as one-sixtli of tlie total population can be armed, but 
that this requires progressive organisation extendmg over a 
senes of years, and it is practically impossible that any similar 
proportion could have been attamed m the short and sudden 
campaigns charactenstic of Indian warfare A closer analogy 
is the number of men which European States were prepared 
to mobilise on the outbreak of war . accordmg to the published 
figures, France had arranged before the year 1914 to mobilise 
one out of 31, and Germany one out of 32, so that, if the 
recruitmg organisation of the Deccan and Vijayanagar was as 
efficient as that of modem France and Germany, then? muted 
strength of a miUion would imply a population of about thirty 
millions, while the population would be greater if the efficiency 
was less The degree of efficiency attamed m India at this 
period 18 entirely a matter of conjecture . on the one hand 
the quota system was calculated to distribute the demand 
for men over all portions of the country, and it is im- 
probable that a high standard of physique was required, 
but on the other hand the exempted classes were, as we 
have seen, considerable m pomt of numbers, and speak- 
mg for myself, I find it difficult to beheve that the Indian 
system can have been the more efficient of the two At 
any rate, if we accept the inference that the Deccan 
and Vijayanagar could together put somewhere about a 
miUion men mto the field, we must agree that they could 
draw on a population of over thirty milhons (or about half 
the present numbers), unless we are prepared to mamtam 
that their mili tary system was more efficient than those of 
modem Europe so far as the enrolment of recrmts is con- 
cerned This inference is of course based on data drawn 
from the period endmg with the battle of Tahkot m 1666, but, 
as has been said already, there is no record of any senous 
calamity between that date and the end of the century, and 
smce the country cannot be described as overcrowded with 
about haK its present population, we should not be justified 
m concludmg that the numbers had decreased largely m the 
mterval , a moderate mcrease is m fact the more reasonable 
inference 
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y/' To my mmd then the avaiiable mfonntttion froggrats that 
the population of the sonthern temtones was at least thirty 
milhonfl and probably Bobstantially more. No i nTmlRr mfer 
ence can be drawn regarding Northern India for the sufficient 
reason that the Btrength of the Mogul forces is unkncrwii 
Akbar at least in hia later years, never had occasion to pnt 
his whole power mto the , he was mdeed freqnently at 
war but the operaiaona were of a secondary nature and it is 
no more possible to deduce from them the potential strength 
of hifl army than it is possible to calculate the forces of modem 
India from the detaBs of euccessivo expeditions on the 
frontieis It is true that the ^«n-» Aldnsn oontama much 
information in regard to Ahbar's mihtary organisation but 
unfortTULately the account is not complete and after working 

aH the figures famished by Abul Fail, I have found myself 
compelled to assent to the conclusion reached by Mr Imne 
that the numbers of the army cannot be estnnated with any 
approach to preoaioiL For the north, however we have 
access to the alternative source of information to which I 
have already alluded, for the gtatastace preserved m the -dm » 
AJdxtn suffice if we can mterpret them correctly, to give a 
general idea of the extent of ooItivatiOD m those provmces 
of the Mogul Empire m which the regolatian system of revenue 
assessments had been effectively mtroduced. Unfortunately 
theee statistics have not yet been thoronghly studied and I 
can offer only my mdmdual mterpretation of the figures 
which relate to a portion of Northern India. My conclusions 
may be stated as f oTIowb 

(I) A detailed study of the stotistica for the western portion 
of the Umted Provinces thot is to say the area lying between 
the Junma and a Ime joining Bareilly and Agra mdicates that 
the cultivated area m settled country was about three-fourths 
of the present standard the proportion being moro than eight 
tenths m the tract between the Ganges and tho Jumna known 
as the duSh and almost sevtai tenths in RohilLhand the 
country lying cost of the Ganges The area of settled cul trni 
taon was less, because as has been said m the preceding section 
the Ime of the Himalayan forests lay nearer the Ganges than 
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IS now the case, but the duab^ and also a stnp of country on 
the left bank of the Ganges, may almost be described as fully 
occupied 

(2) A general survey of the statistics for the Punjab suggests 
that the density of cultivation found m the duab extended 
westwards across the Jumna, at any rate as far as Lahore, 
but that on the other hand the South and West Punjab was 
very sparsely occupied 

(3) The statistics for the centre of the Umted Provmces 
present difficulties which I have not yet been able to sur- 
mount, but they suggest a rapid dechne m cultivation m the 
du^ from Agra eastwards 

(4) In the east of the Provmces, the amount of cultivation 
north of the Gogra was very small, while between the Gogra 
and the Ganges, eastwards of a Ime jommg Allahabad and 
Fyzabad, the proportion was less than one-fifth 

(5) The figures for Bihar suggest on a general exammation 
that this proportion of one-fifth extended as far as Monghyr, 
at which point the statistics come to an end. 

In order to translate density of cultivation mto density 
of population, it is necessary to anticipate the conclusion 
reached m Chapter IV , that, while there have been many 
changes m detail, the mam Imes of the Indian system of 
agriculture have persisted durmg the last three centuries, 
and consequently the area placed under crops is a rough mdex 
to the numbers of the rural population If this conclusion 
is provisionally accepted, it follows that the western Gangetic 
plam was almost as full of people m Akbar’s time as it is 
to-day, and consequently was very densely populated when 
judged by the European standard of the sixteenth century, 
while on the other hand the eastern Gangetic plam as far as 
the confines of Bengal was not, as it now is, a congested area, 
but supported a population of about one-fifth the present 
density We have already seen that European travellers 
found a dense population m that portion of the former area 
which was visited by them, and on the other hand we have 
here an explanation of the statement made to Emch that the 
road from Jaunpur to Allahabad lay through a contmuous 
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forest, as well as of the feet lecoided m the ABamama that 
forests were traversed and various strange beasts seen, daimg 
a march along the southern bank of the Gogra in what is 
now the congested distnot of Axamgarh The conolusionfl 
drawn from contemporary statastacs are thus not entirely 
uncorroborated and it is possible that further study of the 
literature of the penod will furnish other statements of a 
Bmular natoro. 

If now we apply these conolnsiona to the Bgures of the last 
ceusns we shall find that the population of the northern 
plains from Multan to Monghyr must have been well over 
30 milljons and probably bttJe leas than 40 miHioiia at tie 
penod to which the statisUca relate,^ We have thus a total 
of at any rate, more than 60 miHiona m sight for the northfim 
and southern areas taken together, but without allowmg any 
thing for two populous regions, Bengal and Gujara^ or for 
any part of the more Bparsety peopled but extanave mtei 
vemng area and when we htmg these ezdoded tracts into 
account, we are justified in concluding that there must have 
been at the least somewhere about 100 milhons of people in 
India m order to carry on the actavrtifis disclosed by oontem 
porary authontiaa. The nomber is absolutely very great and 
would hare appeared almost moredibl© to European observer* 
of the penod, but it is only one-third of what the seme area 
contained in the year 1911 vanous arguments could be 
adduced m favour of a higher figure, but the nature of the 
data compel us to be content with mdefimte cstunates, and 
it appears to me that we shall run no raak of serious error 
if we take 100 nuIhonB as indicating a total, not mdecd 
attamod by carefnl enumeration but rendered probable by a 
consideration of all the relevant facts whioh are available. 

' The d«ta of the ititfrtfc* t> not eheolutely certifn, tret they ere oefBff 
fXMJi the ct IS&e, which eeneed heayy mortjJfty fa the north wwt. 

aod cvojrqscBtJT the pc^reUHoo the wd of the ceotory masi bare bmi 

Je«* than the flanrw dbokwe. The extent of eooatJyafieeted by thk famine 

ia not VnowtClret I think I hav* dlecwmted it ed^uatelT by taHn^ Qttio 
OTW 30 wb«o the flran* wooM jaftl/y neeify 40 milUon* | I caa 

find ftothlnf to angseet that tali femino extended to Bengal or to Qojirat. 
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III Tiir Classhs or thi: Population 

The population of whose numbers we have been trying to 
form some idea was by no means homogeneous. Among the 
Hindus, who fonned the great majority, the caste system 
existed substantial 1}' as it c\iste to-day, and the differences 
among castes and races w’erc sucli that w'e find travellers 
speaking of baniyas or of Gujaratis ns “nations” distmct 
from brahmans or rajpuls The Sikhs w’cre at this time 
regarded merely as a sect of Hindus, and from the economic 
point of view the Christians of the South may apparently be 
classed as resembling in essentials the people among whom 
they Ined Jews and Armenians were few in numbers, but 
important m commercial life The position of the Parsis is 
not altogether clear Terry, writing of his expenences about 
1616, says that “their profession is, for the generality, all 
lands of husbandry”, Mimdy, a httle later, speaks of them 
as cultivating palm-trees, and Monserrate was unable to dis- 
tinguish them from the rest of the crowd of what he calls 
heathens, meaning, I take it, the ordinary Hindu population 
of the country round Navsari, in which they were at that 
time settled On the other hand, in Thdvenot’s tune they 
were conspicuous figures m Surat, essentially a commercial 
city, while m the middle of the sixteenth century Garcia da 
Orta knew some of them as traders in Cambay and Bassem, 
and notes that they were regarded as Jews by the Portu- 
guese Apparently, therefore, they were at this penod pass- 
mg from the pursuit of agnculture to the commercial career 
in which they have smee achieved such remarkable success 
Two other elements of the population, the Moslems and 
the Portuguese, require to be noticed m greater detail Among 
the Moslems we must distmgmsh between the Arabs and 
Persians of the coast and the men of Northern India, and the 
latter agam must be divided mto old-established inhabitants 
and recent immigrants In the centuries precedmg the year 
1600 Arabs and Persians had acquired a position of pre- 
dommance m the sea-borne trade of the whole Indian Ocean 
from Mozambique to the Straits of Malacca They had 
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at the BeaportB on both Bides “of Tndm^ wherever 
they could come to arrangementB with the local authonties 
and the value of their trade to those authonties was so great 
that they were commonly welcomed and m some places at 
least enjoyed apecial favouiB The Moelem population of 
these settlements did not however consist wholly or even 
mamly of foreigners The merchants came prmiarily for 
trade but they did not negleot the mterests of then faith, 
and at the eeaports which they frequented larger or smaller 
groups of converts were to be found, moieesed as the result 
of mteimamagea or less fonnal unions with the people of 
the country Early m the sixteenth ce n t u r y the Portuguese 
had ousted these Moslems from their piedommant position 
m the Indian Ocean but had not succt^ed m driving them 
out of trade, and we meet with Moslems at practically every 
seaport m India even m some of those where the Portuguese 
had acquired temtonal junadiotiom From the seaports 
Moslems mode their way mto the mtenor chiefly as dis- 
trfbuton of the commodities their ships brought to India, 
and Vljayanagar m the days of its prosperity moluded a 
oonsiderahle Moslem quarter 

Altogether apart from these sea-borne influences a large 
number of Moslems had entered India from the north-west 
m the five or ax centuries preceding the establishment of 
Alcbar a Empire and had effected oonveraons on a very 
large scale. The descendants of the early atnvals were 
already well assimilated when the Moguls first appeared on 
the scene and as a rule took the Indian ade m the struggles 
against Babur and Humayun m the time of Akbar they 
may be described with substantial truth as Indian Bfoslems 
in contradistanctaoE to the men who had come with him to 
TnHm or who followed bim there on the establishment of his 
authority Akbar s Court was essentially foreign and even 
m hiB later years the Indian element, whether Hindu or 
Moslem, constituted only a small proporbon of the whole ' 
Such influence as was exerted by the Court m the economic 
sphere came from the predominant party whose testes and 
* on thii point ire piren below £n Oupter III 
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liabiks led to (lie pnlrotmgc of foreign merchants and the use 
of foreign commodities, ns will be explained m the following 
chapters ^ 

The coming of tlic Portuguese at the opening of the six- 
teenth centurv was the result of a variety of motives At 
(lint (line eastern commodities for Eurojie w-erc earned up the 
Ped Sea or the Persian Gulf, and, after pajnng heavy duties 
to (he Moslems m autliority in Turkey and Egypt, were 
distributed by the Italian incrcJianfs w»ho dominated the trade 
of tlic Eastern Mediterranean Tlic Portuguese desired to 
carry these cominoditics in their own ships round the Cape of 
Good Hope by doing this, they would at once enrich them- 
feclvcs and strike a heavy blow at the prosperity of the Moslem 
Stales, which were still regarded ns tlic enemies of Christen- 
dom, but at tlic same time they lioped to secure a position 
whence the Christian religion could be propagated, and thus 
their enterprise was at once coininercial and missionary m its 
nature They did not attempt to found an empire on land . 
the root-idea of their policy was such supremacy in the Indian 
seas that they could control and direct the course of trade, 
and with this object they established maritime settlements, 
protected by forts sufficiently strong to resist attack, and large 
enough to provide the supply of soldiers and sailors which their 
policy required These settlements existed on the east coast 
of Africa, at the mouth of the Persian Gulf, on the western 
coast of India, in the Straits of Malacca, and even farther 
east Their capital city was Goa , they occupied several 
other ports on the west coast, and while they were not estab- 
lished in the GuK of Cambay, they controlled its traffic from 
their posts at Daman and Dm On the east coast they were 
estabhshed less formally but effectively at S Thom6 and else- 
where , they had tradmg establishments at the mouths of the 

^ In contemporary European records the distmotion between the vanous 
strams of Moslem mfluence is obscured by the use of the term Moor The 
Portuguese learned to know lalam, and to hate it, from the Moors who 
penetrated mto their country from Northern Africa, and to them every 
Moslem was a Moor, and consequently an enemy This use of the word 
was adopted by Dutch and Enghsh visitors to the East, and throughout 
our ponod a Moor is merely a Moslem, without any reference to race or 
nationahty See Hobson- Jobson under the word 
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Indus and the Ganges, while Portugue#© subjects occupied 
an anomalous poaition at Chittagong and elsewhere m the 
Bay of Bengal, depending for their livelihood largely upon 
piracy In the mtenor of the country they were rarely met 
with They had reprcaentatives engaged m trade at a few 
places like Lahore and missionaiiefl from Goa were at Oourt 
for long periods towards the end of ALhar s reign but apart 
from such oases the only mention I have found of ^eir presence 
up the country is Teny'a remark that he occasionally met 
Portuguese who would b^ rehef they were usually men 
who had deserted from one of the settlements or had abs<^ded 
to avoid punishment for some cnme 

To complete the enumeration of the races found m India, 
mention should be made of the imported slaves Abysanmns 
were m much demand and we read of them frequently — some- 
tunes m very responsible positions — m the ohronioles of the 
tune a regular traffic exik<ed m the inhabitants of Moxam 
bique and there was also an import trade from Peaia and 
the countries lying beyond. J^ally it may be noted that the 
number of temporary reaidente must have been consideiable 
Merchants from Arabia, Armenia, Persia and other countries 
to the north west, and Baropeans traveHmg for pleasure, 
profit or adventure appear in various places, and m numbers 
greater than might be expected, while there are a few refer 
ences to the presence of Ohmese and Japanese on the west 
coast. India was very far from being a closed country and 
access to it could be obtamed by men of any notion who 
cared to face the dangers and discomforts of the joumsy 

When we from the racial to the economic claasificotion 
of the jieople, the first pomt to arrest our attention is the 
oomparative msigiiificance of the middle classes, Benner 
wri ting "half a centoTv loter remarked that m Delhi there is 
no middle state. A man must be either of the highest rank 
or live miserably and this la the impression left by a 
perusal of the narratives and chronicles relating more particu' 
laily to our period.^ There were at this time no lawyeis veiy 

1 Thb ft*tcn>ent b potriUy fw «ppile*tle w Baic»l than U3 otlwf 
pMti ot India. I h»TB b«o told tliat ceoteapomy Bengalw Utftattrrt 
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few if any professional teachers, no journalists or politicians, 
no engineers, no forms of employ inent corresponding to the 
modern railway, postal or irrigation services, or to factories 
and large workshops, few landholders in the modern sense, 
and, unless I am mistaken, scarce!} any families living 
upon accninulatcd property; and if we remove these 
elements from the middle classes as they exist to-day, 
wc shall find that there is very little left, beyond the 
families dependent on the \anous public offices. Materials 
do not exist for a precise or scientific classification of the 
remaining elements of the population, but for our pre- 
sent purposes tliey can be studied most conveniently in 
tw'o groups, the first of which i§ of interest mainly from the 
point of \ncw’ of consumption, wdnle the second comprises the 
classes svliosc prmcijial importance is found in production 
The former group includes (1) the Court and the Imperial 
Service, (2) the professional and religious classes, including 
mendicants and ascetics, and (3) domestic servants and slaves 
In the second groilp wc have to consider the classes engaged 
m (1) agriculture, (2) industry, and (3) commerce Thcv 
precise economic position of the men known in Alcbar’s days 
as zammdars may fairly be regarded as arguable , there are 
very few defimte data as to their activities, and what little 
there is to say can be said appropriately m connection with the 
agricultural interest Another class which is not provided for 
m this scheme consists of the tribes mhabitmg the mountams 
and the forests, but they are scarcely mentioned m the 
authorities and can be left out of account m an economic 
study ^ 

suggests the presence of something like a nuddle class, but my ignorance 
of the language has prevented me from foUowmg up the subject m detaiL 
There is no trace of such a distmctive feature m the authorities ■withm 
my reach, but they are not conclusive on this particular pomt 

^ Some idea of the importance attached to these classes may be gathered 
from the story current m the early years of Jahangir’s reign that m huntmg 
the men of the jungle were on the same footmg as the beasts A favourite 
form of sport was the Kamargha, which consisted m enclosmg a tract of 
country by a Ime of guards, and then gradually contractmg the enclosure 
until a large quantity of game was encircled m a space of convement size 
Ikuch, wntmg at Agra about 1610, says {Purchas, I iv 430) “ Whatever 

is taken m t.hiH enclosure is called the King’s shxkar or game, whether men 
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The olaaaificatioii which I have indicated will fnmuh the 
framework of the remamdar of this book, but before we take 
up the study of the first group it is neoeasary to say a little 
about the nature of the admiiustration, bo far as it i^uenced 
the condiUonB under which the prooessee of production and 
consumption, were earned on, and this subject is dealt with in 
the following chapter 


AUTHORITIES FOB CHAPTER I 

Not *. — In tXtst YotoJ on Airtionlm, r^trtae* u by mow oJ 
aiinviationa or te)t~wr4*, tiAt«A arm i* tiaZtem, and art £■ 

alpiabetical order <a Appendix E 

Scernov L — For &n mooanst of tlie TmTiod o( Uie void IndU, 

the mrUoIe with Uut hemdiag to Bobem-Joietm may be oonmoltod. For 
V}ji,yaagg*f nt thti perriod, •» SenD^ J» £ Fmther H PtofcU, fa 
reporting oe bit mimkenjy jooney of ID9B, noted thm4 Vljmjmajigir warn 
regarded m King o( Efagi (Hof 741). uni Father Skocm B«, w ritin g fa the 
•un« jamr damoribed bk rimt to the Imaeriml 70 &). 

The eoTMtttntlannl orgiaiMtkni of AilAr’i Biofilre bme to be faletred 
from • detailed rtody of w Jin mod the JJHxp^cmo, Borne of the pmeamgem 
bemjfag on H were dipooMed by Ue. YxotA All mnd the preaent writer fa 
thoJovualo/iJkJLdE (Jnnanrj 1016 . ** Ahhmr ■ I«od Revmie Symteni.'' 
ete.). Am r^ardi the mmaflet Tn dUn 8t«tem. thm pomiUon cm the weat eomii 
can beat be mtadfad fa the Utar Deeada* (x. xfi.^ while Partngoeme aetiTities 
on the eort coact are refecred to freqocEoUy fa the mme woth. and alao fa 
Eap 737 The existenoeof HhidaStatea to the KTOthof Onwk mentlancd 
by Jahangir (Tmaxi, i 433) { for Kflob. ae« the “ Aeooxmt ” of Bcngel fa 
rite Ata (traoilatioiX, IL 117), FUoha ypjzavj (Pardtoa. ZI> z. 1730). and 
Eobton^obeon (ao. Coooh Bahar). 

For the bocndailea of the Uoatil Empire. I baro nude oae of the 
{aomg p. its cd VfaictRt SmHh a AHer Jt* Grtot fait tha dfttala 

hare be^ drawn mainly from the Ant, eaneeialjT the “Aocormt of the 
X it. Subaa.” The eondltiaoa fa the hllla bajond the India are cicariy 
todlaated in the DaBa U rem of traTefleia rocb aa Bteel and Crowther ( AtrcAaa, 

I. ir Oil). Aa regarda t^ portion of Bengal lying «at of the If^h aa 
catnaiy the Ain Inehidea the country aa far aa Cilttagoog in the rereoca 
roU of Bengal (tranalatkm. fl. 13d), and twice meotkaia Cihtagcmg ilaelf 


or beaeta. Tbe bcaata taken. If mao a meat, are eold, and thefa mooy 

given to the poor If men, they remain tbo Kin g a alarpa, which w 
ytariy to Kabul to barter for boraca and doga 1 thc^ being poor mivrtble 
thloTiah people that lire to wooda and deaetta, Dttle dlflerinR from 
I do not know If thia atoty bo troo t other wiilera teU H beaidea naeh wt 
the faet that it waa told may bo aafeJy accepted aa eridence of 
in which theme onfortunato pcopfe were b« by tbeir mofo highly dnlrird 
brothera. 
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spccificnlh pnrt of the Empire (n llfi, 12{i), but jt nluo fitntes (ji 11*)) 
Ihnt the port vnn held hj Amimn Ptfrard {tmnplntion, i 32G) Msitcd Iho 
porl in 1007 nnd foimd llmt it ens held ••uhjf 1 1 to Arnknn h\ npelt;, kin/^, 
^\hllt the Jesuit ini«‘?ionnriei whoce iinrrnti\C‘< nrc quoted h^\ Pntlicr K 
EiiiuntT in IGOT-OS {JJnt; pp 7.‘)0 33, 810 J7)ficcin to hnic knomi nothing 
of 'Moptil jnn‘=dicfion nfter IcnMng llooghl^, hut dcnll \ntJi \nnous 
'* Kinglets ” {rcauh) in tlie countr\ thej tn\ci>ed, nnd oblnincd conccbsionn 
from “the Jfoht High nnd Idighf} King of AmKnn, Tippcm, Cuconin nnd 
llcngnl,” n title w Inch indientcs the clnini of Arnknn to, nt nnj rate, n port ion 
of the Belt n 

Afl to the countn hcts\ecn the Mnhnnndi nnd the Goda\nn, Mr Vincent 
Smith nhowR on the mnp mentioned nho\o the temtorj' of Gondwnnn 
(vilncli wns n Mogul ]iro\incc in Inter Iiiiicr), ns held hj “Chiefs mostly 
independent, some tnhntnrj," nnd entries it nenrh ns fnr north ns Allnhn- 
hnd Tins description is homo out in n general nn\ hj the portions of the 
" Account ” in the Ant refemng to the frontiers of the adjoining protinccs 
it IS fnirh ccrtnin thnt ninny of the Chiefs in this nren hnd not eubmitted 
to Akbar, but I nni inehncd to inchido the nren ns n nholo in his “ splicro 
of influence," (hough not in Ins nctiinl dominions 

The general dcscnption given of the siirfncc of India is renlly the im- 
pression left on my mind b^ the nccounts of nil (ho coiitempomry imtcrs 
named m the list of nuthontics, nnd it is not worth nhilc quoting the refer- 
ences in detail The nbseuce of wheeled traffic in Soutiiem India is vouched 
for in particular by Tafcrnicr, 121. The extension of forest land is referred 
to in VUiof, Paces, ii 149, nlso m a paper bj the present imter on “ TJie 
Agricultural Statistics of Akbnr’s Lmpire,” which is being published m 
the Journal of the United ProMnecs Historical Societj 

Jahangir has much to say of sport in Northern India the passage 
quoted in the text is from the Titzit/ , i 190 Monserrate's summniy' of the 
aspect of Indian cities is on p 051 , unfortunately this careful observer 
seems to have been more mtorcsted in the towns tlinn in the country 

As regards neighbounng countnes, a few references may be given to 
supplement the ordinary authorities Steel and Crowthcr (PurcJiae, I iv 
522 S ), among other imtcrs, tell somothmg of Persia at this period For 
the country north of India, Yule’s Cathay is of course mdisponsable The 
land routes from India to Chma are disoussed in letters printed by Hay, 
798 ff The rum of Pegu is mentioned by vnnous wnters details are 
given by Father A Boves {Hay, 850), and a portion of his letter is trans- 
lated m Purchas (IL x. 1748) along with other information on the subject 
Vanous details as to Pegu are scattered through the Xth and XUth Hecadas 
The dcscnption of tho Kmg of Arakan as second only to the MognI is given 
by Pyrard (translation, i 320), but this accurate wnter makes it plam that 
durmg bis short stay m Chittagong he could loam only what was said m 
the port, and he does not vouch for the details which ho records 

Section 2 — For the population of Franco I follow Levasseur , for that 
of England I have been gmded mainly by the figures m Cunntngham, i. 331 
(note), and by the suggestions of Mia C M. Knowles, the Header m Eoonormc 
Histo^ m the Umversity of London. The observations regardmg the 
ceneral population quoted m the text will be found m Major (Conti, 26, 
Abdur Rai^k, 32, Nikitm, 14) , Sewell, 237 , Hay, 736-738 , Barbosa, 294 , 
TMvenot, 104, 129, 231, 312 , Tavernier, 336 ff , ddla Valle, 30 , Mannque, 
In, Ixix , Purchas (Fmoh, L xv. 423 S , Steel and Crowther, L iv 620 fk , 
Fitoh, IL X, 1734 ff.) , Mundy, u. 66, It is advisable, however, to read 
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Ui# entire nuntiree oi tiieae Aod other tnyeHen tn order to obitin e Jtirt 
tde« of the ct«te of the ooontzj throo^ vhloh they jwnd 

For refeienoe* to Indfam dtiee, eee Jourdan, 163 ; fmO, 2M BtnUc- 
282, 284 j ifcnuoTafe, 6J3 ; PveJiiu (Oo^rit, I. It 493 fl. Jltah, IL x. 
17M). The exeggereted ftetecnent m to the of Qeor will be found 
In Faria f 8 <mm, I 41S ; Burned eetimete Is In Jkcadtu, IV Iz. e. 1, and 
U quoted in Hobton-Jobm* Oamr 

For the etraigth of the aony oj Vljayanagat, aee Btwdl, 147 160, and 
the eathodtiea there enitmenied i far malntjwnftft of inadequate foreea, 
ufcnt, )S4 ; and for ezeraptione Inim eerrioe, idou 379. Ibe atragth of 
Ahbar’a anay it dleouned tn /refaa, 67 the data twrfng ■oattaied tluoach 
many •eetiona of the Ain. The preeent villei*a itudy of the agrfanttmtl 
atatifttoi In the Am U referred to abore op dis r Section 1, 

Snouoi 8. — The inatitntloii of oaate b lefe u e d to by praotleallr all the 
European wziten who made any atteanpt to deaoribe India. For the 
Farib, aee Terrf 877; ifaitdtr A S06| MonttmU, BOO TUraut, 40 1 
Gama da Orta, 446 Jovrdain, 138. 

Modetua at the Indian eeap or ta are refer red to in all deeciiptiona from 
SarOota (pamn} downwarda. For tfaedr eettlementa in Aftloa, aee Dteada, 
X 1. 42, and poiafai. AoecronU of the aprtad of Idam in Ualayila will be 
found in QiSoid'a Farlia' India, 16 fl., and (by B. 0 Windatedt) in the 
Jemmal t/f tla E.AM (Stralta Branch) forl)ec^bw 1917 The poaUioD 
of Moalrrma on the vert ooaat b atatod by TFMbwOfr (8 £L and poanai) i 
for Uoaktna tn Goa, aee Pvtiat, H. x. 1768; and in Vljayaaagir aee 
ScwC, 266. The podtloa of Uoalama tn Northem India mart be gathered 
from the ohronl^ea of the period, aa l e pi ea an ted in SUtet, Miderf fr rl 
the AlbonuMut, and the Am. 

General aooounta of the Fortngueae in Indb are giren by Wltiaeaf and 
Damver*, vhQe for more detailed iofotmatioc it b necewaty to refer to the 
DtradoM and other oontompotary autfaooltiea. For their poaaearicmj at 
thtf perkxl, aee i^eeado, X L 42 fl., where the poattioo on the emit eoatt 
b oleaxiy dbttngubhed fro m that on the weah For the India, aee 
L ir 496 } lor the Oai^ea and Chittagasg, aee in partleular Bay 727 783, 
840-847 abo Pfrard, twnriation, L SSt For the mbaboadea at Ahharh 
Oourt» aee the foil aooount tn F and the reterenoea there gtrm, 

eapedaQy MonrirraU. Trrrjfr referenoe to Portngneae being me* up the 
country b on p. 164. 

TTn. preaeoee of foteignem fn fnefta £i noiSed ioddtsittSf ia tnod at && 
aothoritiaa ) focr examplea, aee Oania da Orta, 442, and ITneh, in Portia^ 

L It 427 Pjrronl (tranilatlon, fl. 88) meatkma “ a goodly number of 
CSdiMae and Japaneae at Goa, and ^tber Pfaneata reemda (xTay 63S) that 
a famona tUUhT pirate employed a ChiDeae aeeretary 


CHAPTER n 

THE ADMINISTEATION 

I The Form of Administration 

The word administration denotes tlie orgamsation and methods 
by which a State endeavours to attam its objects, and conse- 
quently the nature of the administration at any given tune 
depends m great measure on the objects m view In the 
India of Ahbar’s time, two objects were of paramount import- 
ance, one was the assessment and collection of sufficient ^ 
revenue, the other was the supply of adequate contmgents for/ 
the army, and these two primary functions were largely m 
the hands of a smgle set of officers, who also discharged most 
of the remaimng duties, and m particular were responsible 
for the preservation of mtemal peace The administration 
was thus of the/^entrahsed or unified typ^ which is still 
famihar m India, though its nature is now to some extent 
obscured by the multiphcation of departments, the partial 
separation which has been efiected between judicial and 
executive functions, and the mtroduction of the rudiments 
of local self-government The foundation of the Indian ad- 
ministrative system lay m the division of the State territory 
mto provmces, or districts, of varying size, and the appomt- 
ment in each area of officers to carry out the orders of the 
central authority The conditions of appomtment differed, but 
throughout the whole country they may be classified as belong- 
mg to one of two types, the distmction between^which is 
marked by the Indian words kdchcha and 'pakhi or their 
Persian equivalents Mia/m and puhhta An officer who held 
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"•vv. rw “j-TiJ '•emimoratcd bjr a salaiy which, in theoi 7 
X xcd snm while he had to aocoimt to hia 
j Ilf :£n»'-»Teim6h6Coliecfed on the other hand an 

t- -r ^ C '>-££3 had to poj a fixed sum to hifl supenor 
a n» p»*ain all that he could collect m excess 

■5^1 urn. or*' IzAiharetune both Bystems of appomt* 

\ u 'i! bat the infonnation which is available 

t prevailed in Northern India and the 

V j> V <uta 

vMi by Nhma indicates that the temtory 
s \ i I’l -v, was; parcelled out among the nobles of the 
•> 1.*^ ttoH-es, he says, are like renters, who hold 

i. t^K ind Lvho. the Kmg they also pay to hm every year 
Ku» royal does. The lands, they say yield 
I whtj^h they must pay 60 to the jKmg and the 

r\<t tK\ Txjfaiit 6^*‘thepay of soldieiB and the expenses of the 
cxcpb'adiic whi\h thcT are obliged to maintauL For this 
ivam.u thv' Qv'c.xaoo people suffer much hardship those who 
ho’d thvvliLid^ being so tyranniosL In other words, a noble 
to wbi in a d 5 >‘nct was entrusted was bound to pay a fixed 
Huiu uxd p5v vtde a certain force bo long as ho fulfilled these 
ho could do very much what he liked- This 
At\ouut tvCrrs to the early part of t’^hiury, but it is prob- 
a>»V tb tV srstem survived * r final ooUapee 
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wliefclier a similar system of devolution was practised m tlie 
new States wlucli emerged There is, however, no doubt that 
by the middle of the seventeenth century the nobles inGolconda 
at least enjoyed a large measure of independence On passing 
from Mogul territory into the Deccan, Thdvenot was at once 
struck by the insolence of the tax-coUectors actmg in the name 
of the lords to whom the nllnges had been granted, and later 
on he noted that the King granted the land to the highest 
bidder, or to his favourites, and that the nobles made 
“ extraordmary exactions ” on their grants, while the weak- 
ness of the central government allowed them to commit 
occasional outrages even in the capital city It is of 
course possible that the nobles attamed this position only a 
short time before Thdvenot wrote, but I think it is more 
probable that the system was of old standmg, and that we are 
justified m regardmg the greater part of India south of 
the latitude of Bombay as governed by nobles, who so long 'Z 
as they paid the revenue and mamtamed the reqmsite forces 
could do very much as they chose. The Kmg or Emperor 
had doubtless unlimited power to reverse their acts and to 
remove them from their positions the extent to which these 
powers were exercised must have depended on the personahty 
of the ruler, but they should be regarded as ordmanly held m 
reserve, and countmg for comparatively httle m the every-day 
busmess of the country 

The position m the Mogul Empire was so far different that 
office was ordinarily held on the terms described as hachclia, 
and that under Akbar the rudiments of departmental orgamsa- 
tion had come mto existence Akbar divided his Empire 
into Subas, or provmces, and the Governor of the Suba was 
responsible for every part of its administration, but the actual 
admimstrative umt was the Sarkar or district, each of which 
had a mihtary commander (Faujdar) distmct from the revenue 
officer (Amalguzar) Further, the prmcipal cities and sea- 
ports were m charge of separate officers, but takmg the Empire 
as a whole, the separation of functions was rudimentary com- 
pared with the present state of thmgs m India As has been 
said m the previous chapter, the administrative ideal favoured 
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ins post hjcAcAa was remunerated by a ealaiy which, m theory 
at least tfub a fixed sum, while he had to acoouut to his 
fiupenof for all the revenue he coDected on the other h en/j an 
officer who held pdkka had to pay a fixed sum to his topenor 
"^and was entitled to retain all that he could collect m excess 
of that amount. In Akbar e time, both systems of o|^)omt 
ment were followed, but the mfonnation which is available 
suggest® that the former prevailed m Northern India and the 
latter in the south 

The description left by Nunii mdicatea that the territory 
of Vqayanagar was parcelled out among the nobles of the 
Empire. The nobles, he eavi, are like renters, who hold 
ftii the land from the Emg they also pay to hiro every year 
60 lakhs of rents as royal does The lands they say, yield 
120 lakhfl, of which they most pay 60 to the and the 
rest they retam for the pay of soldiers end the expenses of the 
elephants which they are obliged to maintain For this 
reason the oommon people sufier mnoh hardship thoee who 
hold the lands being so tyrannicaL In other words a noble 
to whom a distnot was entrusted was bound to pay a fixed 
sum and provide a certain force bo long as he fulfifled these 
obligataona he could do very much what he likecL This 
account refers to the early port of the ccutnrv but it is prob- 
able that the KyK t i\ in survived,* and that the final collapse 
of the Empire meant merely that the nobles at last ceased 
to pav the fixed revenue anil by that act became mdependenl 
sovereigns of the temtones already m thmr poasossion 

In the case of the Deccan kmgdoins aocounts of the 
adnunistratave aysteni prevailing at the end of the sixteenth 
century are not avaflsble Barbosa wrote that the whole 
kingdom of the Deccan was dmded among Moonsh (Moslem) 
lords, and that the King took no part in the Government but 
this desenptaon refers to the lost days of the Bahmarn longdom 
which was then rapidly disintegrating and it la uncertain 
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wlietbcr a similar system of devolution was practised in tlie 
new States winch emerged There is, however, no doubt that 
by the middle of the seventeenth century the nobles inGolconda 
at least enjoyed a large measure of independence On passmg 
from Mogul territory into the Deccan, The^ cnot was at once 
struck by the insolence of the tax-collectors acting in the name 
of the lords to whom the Auilngcs had been granted, and later 
on he noted that the King granted the land to the highest 
bidder, or to his favourites, and that the nobles made 
“ extraordinary exactions ” on their grants, while the weak- 
ness of the central government allowed them to commit 
occasional outrages even in the capital city It is of 
course possible that the nobles attamed this position only a 
short time before Th6venot wrote, but I think it is more 
probable that the system was of old standmg, and that we are 
justified m regardmg the greater part of India south of 
the latitude of Bombay as governed by nobles, who so long ■ 
as they paid the revenue and mamtamed the reqmsite forces 
could do very much as they chose The King or Emperor 
had doubtless unlimited power to reverse their acts and to 
remove them from their positions • the extent to which these 
powers were exercised must have depended on the personahty 
of the ruler, but they should be regarded as ordmanly held m 
reserve, and countmg for comparatively httle m the every-day 
busmess of the country 

The position m the Mogul Empire was so far different that 
office was ordmarily held on the terms described as Tcachclia, 
and that under Akbar the rudiments of departmental organisa- 
tion had come into existence Akbar divided his Empire 
mto Subas, or provmces, and the Governor of the Suba was 
responsible for every part of its admmistration, but the actual 
adnumstrative umt was the Sarkar or district, each of which 
had a mili tary commander (Faujdar) distmct from the revenue 
officer (Amalguzar) Further, the prmcipal cities and sea- 
ports were m charge of separate officers, but takmg the Empire 
as a whole, the separation of functions was rudimentary com- 
pared with the present state of thmgs m India As has been 
said m the previous chapter, the administrative ideal favoured 
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direct relataona between tbe State and tbe individual peasant^ 
the aafleesment and ooHectaon of revenue being oontrolled 
from the centre and officers having to account m detail for 
all receipts There are however numerous indicataons that 
this ideal was not fuHy realised in practice and it is probable 
that in many areas whore the aammdars were left m charge 
of the adnunistrataon they were reeponuble only for the pay 
ment of a fixed revenue. 

In the Mogul Empire the relataon between collection of 
revenue and provision of troops was so far TnamtAmwl that the 
administration of each satkar or distnot was held reeponsibla 
for the supply of the local force known as Bfimi which con 
Bisted mainly of infantry hut mclnded also cavalry and 
elephants and m some locahtses guns and boats The bulk 
of the fighting army was however provided on a ahghtly 
different system the officers of the State were requirwi to 
maintain oontmgentz in proportaon to their cash salanes, and 
thu liabilitv was personal and independent of the particular 
locality m which an officer might be employed. This organisa* 
tion IS explained m a subsequent ohapter and for the moment 
it IS sufficient to pomt out that while Akbar s system resembled 
that of the south m requmiig the local suthontiM to provide 
oertam forces it rehed mainly on oontangents more directly 
amenable to the Emperor's disciplinary authonty 

Judicial organisation had at this period made httle progress 
and the redress of individual gnevanoee was the duty of the 
Eing or Emperor that is to say m practice of the Executive 
AkKflT mamtamed judicial officers known as the Kan and the 
ATtt Adb but the extent of their jurisdiction is not clearly 
deacribeA^ond I suspect that th^ dealt mainly with questions 
arising out of Moslem law at any rate the litigation bdth 
civil and cnimnal, described by visitors was usually conducted 
before executive officers and very commonly before the 
Kotwal or City Governor who is found m Vijayanagar and 
m the Deccan as well ns m the north and whoso functions 
will be discussed in the next section but one, 

* Tbe £*ct that thwo ofIJceti faul oot excitnfre fari*dIction ( Iod(e*(«| 
bj Akbu^a Irntroctlcwn for tbe procednie ot ht* OoT*raor* hj JndieW 
(dfa, trantUttoo, U. 37 38). 



General. 

Freii^hl Rates. — The doutmnrfl trond in frr'ifdit rntcs wliicli marked 
the cfn=e of the \eir w a orresteil during the year 19.^0-31, Ihougli 

fh** r.it'’*. dtiriiii: I'M'* ‘>1 wvp' ginu'r.dh inncli loucr than < 110*^0 prevailing 
during the prert'ding sear l-Acepl for the ‘.en'^onnl rally during August and 
Septomlnr nu.’tintiniA m rittn were imirJi le*-^ in t\idenre during 10.‘}0-3], 
the heing parfieulnrh '.tead\ durinr (he InM four months cf the year. 
Taking tlie ^enr 191" ns base, {he index numhnr of whole-cargo charter rates, 
nceortling to the /.oeionod, was 81 .5 m March 1911 as compared with 75 5 
and IftJ 0 m the corre.-jponding numtii of and I9J9 respect i\ cl} 

Tari.f Changes -The rhnnges m the t in(T made under the Indian 
l'inniu'<^ Act the (’ottf»n Textile IndiAtrY (IToleetion) Act, the Indian Tariff 
(Amendment) Aet and (he Steel Indnfitr\ (Proteition) Art. all of lte30, were 
dealt a\ith in the preeciling } ear’s Review. Sinee then Ine Arts have been 
passed itUroflncmg cx{.>nsiv e < hnnge'- ni f lie tariff 

The S'l el Indu'lrv (Proteetion) A< t RHl, which was pas^-ed on the 28(h 
rehrn.irv, g.i\e u0ett to the recoinniendatioin of the Tariff Board toncern- 
ing rertnin r.ulw.'} materials m.ide of si,>cl It imposed a Hjiecific duty of 
Rl’-! per cwt on ((‘'h holle ancl nut*’, ordiiiar} holt^ and nntvs and dogspikes 
nn«l anrUher of R.i (v r rv.t on met'- .ind gih;> cotters Ivcvf'. distance pieces 
and other fa'-lenings for iac ^\l^ll irriii or steel .sleepers Jt tiho brought 
chromC'Stetd s^\lt< lies .ind < rossmgs a*- well as stretcher hare whuh form part 
of them under tin protective tariff 

Tile Gold Thread Indnslrv (Protection) .\ct, 19.31, which was passed on 
the Pchrnar}, gave cHect to the recommendations of the TnnfT Board 
on the question of extending protection to the gold thread mdiistr} in India. 
It imposed, for n period of ton years, a protective duty of 50 per cent ad 
tahrrm on .‘tilver thread and wire including so-called gold thread and wire 
mainly made of silver and mutation gold and silver tlircad and wire, as well 
ns silver leaf and lametta, metnlhc spangles and articles of a like nature It 
also restored the duty on silver plate and on silver manufactures “ not other- 
wise spec ificd ” to tlic original level of .30 per cent ad valojcm 

The Indian Finance -V(t, lO^l, which came into operation on the 30th 
March, introduced extensive changes in the customs tariff to provide addi- 
tional financial resources. The changes fall into tw o distinct classes, increases 
in the substantive rates and additional impositions of the nature of surcharges. 
In tlie first category, the duty on ale, beer, porter, cider and other fermented 
liquors was raised h} about GO jicr cent above the old level, while those on 
wines and spirits (except denatured spirit and spirit used in drugs and medi- 
cines) w’ere raised by between 30 and 40 per cent Duties on all grades of 
sugar (except molasses) and sugar candy were raised by Bl-4 per cwt. and 
that on silver from 4 as to 6 as per ounce, w hile betelnuts, spices and exposed 
cinematograph films were transferred from the general rate of 16 2 )er cent to 
the “ luxury ” rate at 30 per cent ad valoicyn 

In the second category a surcharge of 2| per cent was imposed on articles 
bearing 10 per cent duty, 6 per cent on articles bearing 15 per cent or the 
general rate of duty (except raw hemp) and 10 per cent on articles hable to 
30 per cent or “ luxury ” duty Other important surcharges are — 16 per 
cent on cigars, Rl-8 per thousand on cigarettes, 12 as per lb on unmanufac- 
"tured tobacco, 9 pies per gallon on kerosene, 2 as per gallon on motor spirit, 
il2-8 per ton on batching oil, 4 pies per gallon on lubricating oil, 2| per cent 
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on fuel oil, 10 per cent on armfl and motor oars, motor cycle* etc , 2| per 
cent on arUficml silk yam and thread. per cent on silk mixture* and ^ 
per ton on Portland cement Another important surcharge jg that of 5 pet 
cent ad valoran on cotton piecegoods 

The Finauoe Act also raised the excise dutic* on motor spmt, kerosene 
and silver bullion corresponding to the increases in the customs duties on 
these arboles, tie enhancsed rates hong 8 as per gallon as per gallon and 
6 as per ounce respectively 

AL these ohan^ in the customs and excise dnties came mto effect on 
the let March 1931 under the provielonB of the Provisional Colleotion of 
Taxes Act, 1918 

The Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act 1031, which came into force on 
the 18th March, imposed a temporary additional customs duty of AJ os per 
maund on foreign salt in the Intereats of the Indian salt mdustry It wiD 
remain in force up to Slst March 1932 

The Wheat (Import Duty) Act 1931 which came mto force on the 20th 
March impoeed a temporary customs duty of B2 per owt on foreign wheat 
in order to assist the sale of mdigenous wheat m India It also raised the 
duty on wheat flour to the same level and will remam in force up to 31et Harch 
1932 

lu addition to the statutory change* mentioned above, the protective 
duties on iron and steel galvanized sheets and article* made theaefrom were 
inoreased with effect from the SOth Deoem3>er 1930 under Section 8 (4) of 
the Indian Tariff Aot 1894 The rate for non fabnoated sheets was raised 
from R30 to H67 per ton while in the case of sheet* fabneated or made into 
pipes and tubes the alternate apemfic rate of 238 per ten was za each tiase 
raised to B73 per tom The admtioual proteotaon is to remain in force np to 
Slst lilaroh 1932 
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Imports oi Merchandise. 

The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal; 
articles imported into British India — 


Imports 

(In thaassnds of Snpees) 


~ » 


1926-27 

1927-28 

3928-29 

1929-80 

1980-31 

Percentage on 
total Imports 
of mer 
obandlsa 
in 19SC-SI 

Cotton and cotton goods 


70,08,18 

71,90,16 

67,16,16 

62,90,88 

81,64,40 

19 20 

Metals and ores 


28,86,12 

28,41,68 

26,98,84 

28,61,91 

16,92.26 

9 66 

Maolilnery and mlllwork . 

• 

18,68,14 

16,08,76 

18,86,04 

18 21,86 

14,84,78 

8 71 

Sugar 

• 

18,89,06 

14,00,66 

16,08,96 

16,77,66 

10,96,47 

6 65 

Oils 


9,18, /8 

11,08,68 

11,68,28 

11,68,65 

10,92,26 

6 68- 

Vehicles 


6,89,98 

7,69,37 

11,00,60 

10,84,78 

7,80,68 

4 48 

Provisions and oilman’s stores 


6,77,64 

6,40,60 

6,21,24 

6,68,61 

4,87,79 

2 96 

Instruments, apparatus and appU- 

4,01,19 

4,46,62 

4,91,71 

6,88,20 

4,77,47 

2 90 

ances 




5,28,28 



Hardware 


6,06,62 

6.24,42 

6,06,66 

8,60,28 

2 19 

Liquors . . . 

Silk raw and manufactures . 


8,62,86 

3,66,99 

8,67,16 

8,76,68 

8,81,76 

2 01 


4,69,71 

6,06,78 

6,00,67 

4,58,48 

2,99,92 

182- 

Paper and pasteboard . 


8,08,20 

3,00,62 

8/29,96 

8,72,81 

2,86,74 

174 

Grain, pulse and flour . 

• 

91,69 

2.80,70 

10,72,81 

6,42,06 

^81,08 

1'71 

Chemicals . . . 


2,44,36 

2,64,96 

2,47,94 

2,78,74 

2,01,22 

1'69 

Dyes . 


2,18,28 

2,64,66 

2,88,81 

2,48,81 

2,69,00 

1 67 

Bubber 


2,10,90 

2.71 67 

2,86,18 

8,32,67 

8,26,76 

2;68,24 

1 67 

Spices 

* 

8,29,16 

2,67,86 

2,94,08 

2,64,94 

1 66 

Wool raw and mannfactnres 


4.46,86 

6,36,82 

6,01,87 

4,28,46 

2,81,11 

1 40 

BaUway plant and rolling stock* 

• 

8,26,19 

4,70,87 

2,02,lfr 



Drugs and medicines 

• 

1,90,02 

' 1,08,28 

2,26,26 

1,93,94 

1 18 

Glass and glassware 

• 

2,62,88 

2,48,41 

2,87,49 

2,61,98 

1,64,78 

1 00 

Tobacco 


2,66,11 

2,91,82 

2,74,60 

2,09,71 

1,61,16 

02 

Fruits and vegetables . 

• 

1,61,76 

2,01,94 

1,68,39 

1,82,87 

1,48,69 

90 

Salt 

• 

1,26,20 

1,74,84 

1,46,82 

1,80,89 

1,17,79 

72 

Paints and painters* materials 

« 

1,44,28 

1,64,70 

1,44,20 

1,46,66 

1,12,09 

08 

Soap 

« 

1,62,41 

1,61,87 

1,68,10 

1,60,68 

1,11,08 

68 

Apparel « 

Bnildmg and engineering materia 


1,77,87 

1,64,46 

1,82,09 

1,71,24 

1,11 18 

67 

Is 

1,28,91 

1,28,80 

1,21,96 

1,84,44 

1,09,88 

*67 

Wood and timber 

78,99 

81,47 

88,46 

1,08,64 

89,82 

64 

Boots and shoes 


67,18 

66,09 

68,12 

87,81 

88,06 

•68 

Stationery 

Etaberdasbery and millinery . 


81,96 

91,67 

1,01,69 

1,06,06 

81,26 

•49 


1,18,60 

1,20,66 

1,84,07 

1,04,28 

72,98 

•44 

Manures . 


86,40 

47,08 

. 78,67 

98,65 

67,48 

•41 

Belting lor machinery 

• 

81,29 

87,80 

88,11 

90,21 

68,62 

•89 

Tea chests 


62,86 

71,80 

67,47 

80,24 

68.58 

89 

Books, printed, etc 

• 


61,98 

66,28 

71,82 

60,01 

•87" 

Precious stones and pearls, unset 
Arms, ammunition and military 



1,84,46 

1,16,88 

1,09,66 

69,74 

•86 

• 

68,87 

70,66 

76,64 

66,44 

64,02 

88 

stores 








Toilet reaulsltes 




64,61 

72,68 

68,81 

83 

Toys and requisites lor games 

• 

62,11 

68,82 

66,69 

64,84 

49.08 

80 

Eanbenwure and porcelain . 


82,82 

66,72 

80,71 

78,09 

72,34 

48,16 

29 

Tea 


69,00 

74,22 

68,90 

46,08 

27 

Bobbins 


34,76 

88,99 

86.98 

89,88 

42,99 

•20 

Paper making materials 


34,99 

40,28 

41,61 

44.06 

42,07 

25 

Jewellery, also plate of gold and 

88,62 

17,24 

16,62 

20,26 

80,34 

2» 

sUver 




39,10 




Coal and coke 


86,09 

62,40 

46,66 

34,69 

21 

Umbrellas and fittings 


62,67 

62,88 

67,19 

43,66 

31,00 

•19 

Gums and resins 


80,68 

89,88 

88,05 

41,96 

31,07 

10 

Furniture and cabinet ware . 


29,68 


86,98 

87,66 

27,7ii 

•17 

Tallow and stearlne 


81,64 

26,26 

24,08 

31,02 

27,23 

17 

Cutlery ... 


41,38 

88,50 

86,87 

41,41 

20,05 

16 

Fish (excluding carmed fish) 


38,60 

86,98 

26,70 

20,31 

23,80 

14 

Flax raw and manufactures , 


81,49 


36,46 

88,38 

21,69 

18 

Animals, Uving 


41,86 

38,48 

86,71 

32,42 

20 86 

12 

Jnte and Jute goods 

Clocks and watches and parts 


40,87 

2t,ll 

26,58 

24,20 

18,37 

11 


26,60 

27,22 

27,61 

28,47 

10,86 

10 

Matches . . . 


06,00 

80,37 

17,22 

10,89 

4,11 

02 

ill other aitlolcs 


12,88,76 

16,01,80 

16,20,61 

14,33,09 

10,63,69 

6 so 

Total valut of luPORTfi 


231,22,08 

240,83,04 




100 


* Dlscontlnncd from April 1028 
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Imports. 


Ootton (RES^S lAUaj-The total value of the imports 

M t“n omounted to S2afiS iTuis 

M agaioflt ^9 40 m the preceding year a deohno of E54 24 lakhs ot 
^ per cent sports of cotton tvnst and yam omonnted to 29 tniliion 
i** “ “8<unrt « nuTlion lbs valued at 

ao 00 lal^ in 1029 30 tho dcolino in quantity being 34 pei cent and m value 
4y cent iraporta of piecogoods m tho year under royienr -were 890 million 
ya^ in and 1120,06 lakhs m value as compared intii 1 919 miDion 

yor^ and 1150 25 lakhs m the preceding year showing a decrease of 64 pet 
cent in quantity and 60 per cent m value These fig^ give a clear idea 
of the enormous fall both m quantity and value m the imports of cotton 
manufactures 


^0 two mam causes which explain this fall m the imports of cotton piece- 
goods CTO (a) the political situation in India and (h) the lower purohasmg 
power of the oonanmei m the oonntry It is diffioulfc to measure the exact 
effect of oach of these factors but some Idea may be gamed by com 
paring tho porcentago fall m the importa of good* m general with the fall in 
the ootton pieoegoode import* Tho total deobne in the value of import* 
in 1830.31 amounted to RTS 9S lafcha or 31 6 pet cent. The doolme in the 
total value of imports under cotton manufactures in the year under review 
M compared wnth the preceding year amonnted to BS4 24 laiha or 6T per cent. 
As against this the decline m under maohmeiy was only 22 per cent, 
tinder sugar 30 per cent and under metals 33 per cent Thus it will to seen 
that the magnitude of the dechne in Talue under ootton pcc«goods wgs muob 
greater than m the case of the other articles It may be suitmsed therefore, 
that the pobtical situation i.s the boycott which was aimed meet direotly 
at imported cotton paec^oods was r^ponable, to some extent, for 
the reduction of imports under fhjs head There is no doubt what- 
ever that s part of the decline was due to the reduced purchasing power of the 
oonsumw m India already explamed in the preceding chapter But the higher 
magnitude of the fall under ootton piecegoods was almost eertamfy due to tie 
boycott directed against foreign piecegoods The effect of this boycott 
may therefore be studied firet 

The table below gives the imports of ootton twist and yarn for the three 
years 1928-29 to 1050-31 from the 0mted Kingdom, Japan and other conn 
tne* — 


Importa of cotton ttetti and yam 



j QD4*mt 

1 Taict 


im-tB 

m&ap 


ms-ts 

im4o 

iiM-n 

ftwai— 1 

lb«. 

(U<K30) 

; (toew) 

* ^ 
(teoo) 

„ B 
OaUm) 



n,QM 


10,111 

M« 

! 

i4r 


7,«n 

^ UtrSTQ j 


141 

141 1 


OllKrcMUltdM ] 

uaw) 1 

1 U.M61 

u,no 

1*«| 

1,« 1 

V7 

BHHBHHHESSHi 

■aa 

■B51 


e4»| 

t,» j 

tfii 


jgi 

m 

jg| 

1 

1 7-0 


1-0-U 
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Cotton Manufactures. 


From tins table it •mil be seen tbat tbe imports of cotton twist and yarn 
declmed from 44 million lbs in 1929-30 to 29 nulbon lbs in 1930-31, a declme 
of 15 million lbs or 34 per cent In value tbe declme Was nearly one of 
R 3 orores or about 49 per cent. Tbe greater declme m tbe value was due to 
tbe lower declared value per lb wliicb amounted to Rl-0-11 m 1930-31 
as compared 'witb Rl-5-10 m 1929-30 Tbis great fall m tbe imports of cotton 
twist and yam m a year m wbicb tbe Indian mill production was oonsiderably 
greater than tbe normal can be explained partly on tbe b^rpotbesis tbat clotb 
made of foreign yam was boycotted Tbe table sbows tbat tbe decbne in 
tbe imports was mamly m tbe quantity imported from tbe Umted Kingdom. 
In 1929-30 tbe Umted Kingdom sent 20 milbon lbs of yam, whereas m 1930- 
31 sbe sent only 10 milbon lbs , a drop of 10 milbon lbs or 60 per cent On 
tbe other hand, tbe drop in tbe case of Japan as well as m tbe case of tbe other- 
countnes was of considerably less magmtude Japan sent 11 milbon lbs. 
in 1929-30 and the other countnes 13 million lbs In 1930-31 imports from 
Japan amounted to 7 milbon lbs while those from other countnes amounted 
to 12 milbon lbs Thus tbe greater percentage reduction was m tbe imports 
from tbe Umted Kin gdom Tbe reduction m imports of yam was more 
than made up by larger home production Tbe total production of yam 
during 1930-31 amounted to 867 milbon lbs os against 834 milbon lbs in 
1929-30 Thus tbe increase in production in 1930-31 amounted to 33 milbon 
lbs or 4 per cent It will be seen tbat the production figure for yam m 1930-31 
was a record one and much higher than tbe earber record figure of 1929-30 
Tbe imports of cotton piecegoods, including fents, decreased from 1,910 
nulbon yards in 1929-30 to 890 milbon yards m 1930-31, a decbne of 54 per 
cent Tbe declme in value was from R 60,25 lakhs m tbe preceding year 
to R 20,06 lakhs m tbe year under review, a decrease of nearly 60 per cent 
Tbe table below sbows tbe imports of cotton piecegoods under tbe three beads,, 
grey, white and coloured for tbe three years from 1928-29 — 


[ In millions of yards] 


Year 

Grey 

goods 

White 

goods 

Coloured 

goods 

Total 

piecegoods 

1928-29 . 

839 

654 

607 

1,937 

1929-30 

926 

474 

483 

1,919 

1930-31 

366 

272 

246 

890 


It 'v/ib be seen from tbe above table that tbe imports of grey goods in 
1930-31 declmed by nearly 61 per cent* as compared with 1929-30 Imports 
of white goods for tbe same period declmed by 43 per cent and those of coloured 
goods by 49 per cent Thus, tbe largest decbne was under grey goods. 
Tbe total declme in tbe quantity of imports of piecegoods amounted to 1,029 
milbon yards. 
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Imports 

The table below* shows that the imports of grey goods from the Umtod 
Kingdom wore 621 nuUion yards m 1929-SO In 19S0-31 they had Men to 
143 million yards, a decline of 378 million yards or 73 per cent Imports from 
Japan for the same period declmod from 304 million yards to 318 milhon 
yards a decrease of 176 million yards or 46 pet cent Thus it will be seen that 
Imports from the TTmted Kin^om deohn^ to a greater extent than imports 
from Japan. As regards white goods the decline in the case of the United 
Kingdom was from 436 million yards m 1929-30 to 230 TniOmn yards m 
1930-31 a declme of 206 million yards or 47 pet cent On the other hand, 
imports from Japan inoreosed from 14 million yards to 28 miflion yards, 
an increase of 14 million yards TJnder ooloured goods imports from the 
United Kingdom declined from 279 million yards m 1929-80 to 148 million 
yards in 1930-31 a decline of 131 nulUon yaids or 47 per cent. Imports from 
Japan under this head deolmed more than in the case of the United Eangdom. 
In^jorts from the former country were 164 milLon yards in 1929-30 but m the 
year under review they amount^ to only 74 million yards a drop of 80 milli on 
yards or 62 per cent Imports from other oonntnee also contiderabty deohned. 
It may be mentioned m this oonneotion that the duty on white and ooloured 
goods of British manufactarc was lower by 5 per cent than the duty ou snni 
lat goods from other oountnea 
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Cotton Manufactures. 

l 

India is essentially a price market and witk tke lowered purchasing power 
this characteristic of the market has been accentuated In examining the 
course of the relative shares of the TJmted K ingdom and Japan in the import 
trade it is of importance to compare the prices of similar quahties from the 
two sources. The table which follows gives the declared values of cotton 
piecegoods under grey, white and coloured as imported from these two coun- 
tries It is, of course, appreciated that these figures do not necessarily re- 
present prices for similar qualities, particularly under white and coloured ; 
but in the case of grey it is probable that the difference in quality is not very 
large 

Declared mlms of inyported ^piecegoods 

(Eupees per yard) 







Gee? 

WHITE 

j COEOHRED 



1 

United 

Xlngdom 

Japan 

United 

1 EJngdom 

Japan 

United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

1080— 











April 

« 

• 

• 


201 

•202 

260 

217 

•816 

•201 

May 

• 

• 

• 


205 

•107 

243 

200 

826 

108 

Juno 



• 

• 

188 

108 

286 

181 

806 

108 

Jnly . 

• 


• 


188 

104 

230 

187 

286 

1 

100 

Anguafc 

• 




105 

174 

216 

170 

282 

102 

September . 

• 




206 

176 

240 

106 

200 

182 

October . 





100 

176 

222 

180 

806 

108 

November 





108 

186 

205 

176 

826 

187 

necember 





102 

167 

201 

' 174 

1 

304 

108 

1081— 










1 

Jannary 





182 

160 

218 

160 

806 

•f83 

February 


. 



102 

160 

208 

•172 

812 

1 102 

March 





164 

161 

! 

100 

178 

271 

! 180 


It Will be seen from this table that the year opened with declared values for 
grey goods from the Umted Kingdom and Japan practically on the same level 
Then Japan dropped her prices and, apart from June and July, held the pnce 
advantage throughout the year. By March 1931 the Umted Kingdom pnces 
had been reduced and were agam approaching those of Japan. For white 
goods the opemng declared values for the Umted Kingdom and Japan were 
K0*260 and 0*217 per yard and on a falling market this relative difference 
was fully maintamed, almost without exception, throughout the year imtil 
the closmg months when the margm began to show signs of decreasing 
Similar remarks may also be made regarding the coloured, pnnted or dyed 
goods imported from the two countries These relative pnces of goods from 
vanous countries have the greatest importance m the considerafaon of the 
transfer of trade from one country to another even in normal times and their 
importance is greatly enhanced during a penod when the purchasmg power 
of the consumer has fallen m a marked degree, as has been the case in India 
in the year under review 
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Imports 



The enormous faU m the imports of pieoegoods was made rood m 
fiflverttl ways In tho first plac« the prodactioa of Indian millB in 1930-31 
fncrcftsod considerably tw compared with the prccoding jTiar The table below 
shows the prodnebon of Indian nulls month by month, from April 1929 — 


(In thcKMPd ymrdi) 

Mcnilh 

IT 1 ■ - . 

Total Tmtba Prodijctloii 


19»-S0 

1930-81 

April 

193 670 

218/377 

ll.y 

157 033 

2IS420 

Jane 

100 755 

215402 

July 

l'’B,'T7 

tllOT' 


161^ 1 

irjii 

Beptembcir 

202^77 

1 10S/)U 

October 

£31,576 

191vi£9 

I^fmabet 

£50,.19 

SOSOSO 

3>Meiiibei 

236 459 

230 004 

Jennuy 

£28,309 

£40453 

Febnotiy 

209 401 

325,831 

Kerdt 

215,714 

£tt,»a 

TdtaIi 

3,418,961 

2,601453 

From this table it mil be seen that the production of Indian cuUb m 1930-31 
was 3 561 nrilhon yards as compared with 2,419 million Yards in 1929-30, 
thus showing an increase of 143 nuUion yards This larger production helped 
to some extent to make up for the fall in importa There is another factor 
which must also be taken into consideration- The stocks of YroYen goods 
with the Indian Tnft)" on the 1st Aptfl 1930 stood at the Yery hi^ figure of 

483 mllhon yards Stocks on the oorrcsponding date m 1929 had only been 

337 million yards Duiing the year imder re^ew, however there wos a 
considerable dram on these stocks in order to make up the mp m the 
imports as is evidenoed from the stock position which showed a reduction of 

164 mflhon yards at the end of the year as compared with that at the begmmng 
There is also the possibaity that the impetus given to hand-roinning and hand 
loom weaving by the mvfl disobedience movement asosteu in reducing the 
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Imports. 

The t8h)e below ehowa the monthly imports ot piecegoods m nuIUoiis of 
ysrde 


102940 


103041 



Jolj 

August 

6«pi«inl«r 

October 

NoTwnber 

I>ecembcr 

JUIUSTJ 

JebrosjT 

MATob 


il3 

154. 

100 

141 

111 

m 

181 

148 

18S 

m 

157 

180 


104 

184 

SI 

78 

78 

48 

48 

38 

48 

08 

45 

07 


Apart from the direct effect of the boyoott the closmg of the mAiketa 
due to frequent harlaU and the unocrtaiuty introduced hy the political pitua- 
taon had an nnaefcthng effect on the market not condncivo to buying b^^d 
what was almost absolutely neceasary The effect was felt paitioularfy m 
the caae of foreign piecegooda and more espemaUy at Bomljay and Calcutta 
This again baa reflected m the flgoree of import* into the vanous man- 
tune prormoea The import* into B^i^I dechned in quantity by about 60 
pet cent and tboee into Bombay by 65 per cent Importe into Smd and Madraa 
boweyer declined only by 37 and 29^ cent reepectjreJy Tbas trade was 
being diverted to aome extant from ^mbav and Oaloutta to Karachi and 
XTfldw ft in order to avoid the disturbance in the markets at the two iormei 
places Markets in the upoonntry distaots ala© were constantly in a disttohed 
state 

Another important factor which explains the rednehon m importa is the 
lowered purchaamg power of the oonsomer As has been pointed out m 
Cfliaptei I the heavy fall m the pnew of India’s staple products senoualy 
affected the purohaamg power of the ryo( thereby» to a great extent 
reducing the demand for such imports a» were more in the nature of com 
fort® and hunines than of absolute neoeaaanes 

The import* of the year were also affected by the moreaaed duties in the 
Budget of 1930-31 The penod affected le mainly the first three monthB of 
the year because after that the bovoott iqjeet aU the normal tendencaes of 
the trade There seems little doubt however that the increased dutie* 
espepoiaUv on grey goods affected the importe to some extent 

Another factor which upset the cotton industry all the world over was the 
phenomenal fall in raw cotton pnoes almoet throughout the year The 
pne© of Amencan Mi ddhng at Liverpool was 9* Wd per Ib at the beginning 
of 1930 By the first week of Apni, that is the beginmng of the finanaaf year 
the pnoe had dropped to 8 85d Pnees went on falling almoet contmoously 
till by the second week of October the quotation was 6*Md a decline of 
id aa compart with January 1930 and of over 3d as compared inti April 
There was a alight rally in October but from November onwards pncea 
declined till about the end of 1930 whon the lowest qnotafaon of the year, 
namely 5*31d was reached Pnoesm January and February 1931 however 






Cotton Manufactures. 

revived to some extent and by the end of February the quotation was 6 18d. 
In March there was a relapse and 5 86 a! was the quotation at the close of the 
financial year The Indian market was m a much worse state than the world 
market due to frequent hartals and other disturbances This continuous 
fall made the buyer unwilling to place larger orders than were absolutely 
essential , the fall m prices meant a depreciation of the piecegoods stocks 
and orders were, therefore, restricted to the smallest amounts 

As far as the labour situation is concerned, the industry had no serious 
disturbance in the year In Bombay there were some sporadic strikes in 
certain nulls The political situation in India, however, as referred to above, 
disturbed labour conditions, and hartals and processions were not conducive 
to qmet and conscientious wurk by the operatives In Lancashire there 
were differences among the work-people in the cotton industry, but no actual 
strike took place in the year 1930 In January 1931, however, a lock-out was 
declared which affected a great many workers but this came to an end by the 
middle of February 

It will thus be seen that the two most important factors which affected 
the imports of cotton manufactures were the boycott agitation and the reduc- 
ed purchasmg power of the consumer. As has been remarked above, it is 
difficult to assign an exact statistical effect to each There is no doubt, 
however, that both were instrumental in reducing the imports of cotton 
manufactures The table below gives the annual quantity available for 
consumption m each of the last thirty years and also the annual capita 
consumption m yards (allowing for vanations m population from year to year). 


Consumption per capita of mill-made cotton piecegoods in India 







Xefc Imports 

Net available mill 

Total available for 


- - 




production 

consumption 






Aetna! 

Fer capita 

Actual 

Per capita 

Actual 

Pe4r capita 






Yards 

Yards 

Yards 

Yards 

Yards 

Yards 

1001-02 

• 

• 



(Crore) 

212 

7 16 

(Cro^ 

1 49 

(Crore) 

266 

8 65 

1002-08 





206 

6 88 

46 

1 51 

260 

8 39 

1003-04 


• 



106 

6 63 

62 

1 73 

248 

8 26 

1004-06 

• 




228 

7 36 

50 

1 95 

282 

9 31 

1006-06 


• 



230 

7 8i 

61 

2 00 

800 

9 84 

1006-07 

« 




226 

7 36 

63 

2 05 

280 

9 41 

1007-08 

• 




247 

7 99 

74 

2 40 

321 

10 39 

1008-00 





104 

6 24 

74 

2 38 

268 

8 62 

1000-10 

• • 


* 


214 

6 84 

87 

2 78 

301 

9 62 

1010-11 





224 

7 11 

04 

2 98 

318 

10 09 

1011-12 

« 

• 



237 

7 50 

106 

3 35 

843 

10 85 

1012-18 





206 

0 33 

113 

3 58 

408 

12 91 

1013-14 





818 

0 90 

10" 

3 30 

420 

13 29 

1014-16 

• 




241 

7 60 

lii7 

3'3S 

348 

10 98 

1016-16 

• 




211 

6 66 

138 

4'19 

344 

10 85 

1016-17 





188 

6 77 

182 

4 17 

316 

9 94 

1017-18 





147 

4 62 

142 

4 47 

280 

9 09 

1018-10 . 





101 

3 17 

130 

4 09 

231 

7 26 

1010-20 

• » 




00 

3 10 

144 

4 52 

243 

7 62 

1020-21 





146 

4 55 

148 

4 48 

288 

9 03 

1021-22 





102 

3 17 

167 

4 87 

259 

8 04 

1022-28 





162 

4 68 

166 

4 SO 

SOS 

9 48 

1023-24 





142 

4 33 

164 

4 69 

296 

9 02 

1024-26 

« 




177 

5 33 

170 

5 39 

350 

10 72 

1026-26 . 





168 

4 57 

170 

6 34 

332 

9 91 

1026-27 





176 

5 21 

200 

6 09 

382 

11 30 

1027-28 





104 

5 69 

210 

6 42 

413 

12 11 

1028-20 . 





101 

6 64 

174 

5 04 

805 

10 58 

1020-30 





100 

6 46 

229 

6 58 

419 

12 04 

1080-81 . 





87 

2 48 

240 

7 ‘01 

333 

Q 49 
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Imports 

It will b© scon -that tbo net imports of piccegoods declined from 190 cror« 
of yards to 87 crores of yards On tBe other hand, the net availsbie miH 
production went up from 229 crorcs of yards to 246 crorea of yards The total 
yardage available for consumption m I950«S1 thus amounted to 353 crores. 
In 1929-30 the quantity available was 419 crores of yards It will tins he 
seen that there was a oonaiderablo decline in the quantity availablefor con 
sumption in India the decline amounting to abont 80 crores -of yards or 21 
per cent as compared Witt the preceding year The reductaon was however 
wholly concentrated on imported piecegoods the home prodnetaon actually 
showing an increase of nearly 14 crores of yards- 

The following table shows the gross imports by countries of oousigniiient 
and the production m Indio, of cotton piecegoods in millions of yards ■ — 


Orins tmports by cottntnei of conttgnmenty and prtfdxaiton in Zndio, of ooUon 
jnecegoodt in miTfions of yards 


i«oe-A7 

l#0T-0» 

1»O0-O« 

lpc*-io 

miu 

ltl4 u 
iffit 
JMMT 
ItlM* 

ins-io 
161 *-*0 
lOfVSl 


UM 

MS 

n«s 

n*if 

i.ei« 

un 

l.iST 

n»43 


t.0M 

146D 

040 

i.en 

iSi 

new 

M2 

fSM 

S4M 

B 

tAtS 

1.6M 

14SS 

un 

1^1 

1410 

nooo 

ys 

3,»M 

1,0>7 

yjj 


ISS 

14t0 

lAU 

UM 

U4S 

wn 

IS 

l,T0i 

1-^ 

ussl 

t4io 
MST 
U« 
*.*1# 
t.t*t I 


*.♦» 

a, >40 
tAil 
•41T 
MSI 

S,ST4 

iiS 

MSt 

IS 

s.iro 

IS 

IS 

».T*> 

Ml« 

iVB 

MSD 

MX 

n#i 


The table iho-mi that the 1950-Sl importe from the Umted Kiagdoni 
aeohnea b 7 58 pet cent, ivhereae thoeo from Japan fell oShy 43 pa cent only 
Thtu the greatei portion of the aeohno in unporte was at the cort of the 
UnifcdKangaom The imD prodnotion as rtmatked above went tip conn 
aeiably in 1930-31 and WM a lecord Sgow in the whole ecnea. 
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Cotton Twist and Yarn. 

The value of the different classes of cotton manufactures imported during 
the past five years and the pre-war year 1913-14 is set forth below — 



1013-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1020 27 

1027-28 

1028-29 

1929-30 

1930 81 


a (lakhs) 

n Onhhs) 

n (lakhs) 

It (lakhs) 

n (lakhs) 

E (lakhs) 

Twist and yarn 

4,10 

0,02 

0,70 

0,29 

6,00 

8,08 

Piecegooda — 



i 




Grey (unbleached) 

25 46 

10,02 

21,25 

20,10 

20,03 ' 

6,87 

White (bleached) 

14,29 

17,63 

16,42 

15,33 

33,27 

6,20 

Coloured, printed or dvrd 

17,80 

17,22 

17,62 

17,36 

15,16 

6,82 

Fonts of nil descriptions 

54 

05 

04 

04 

1 

90 

16 

Total piecfgoods 

68,14 

55,02 

5DflS 

63,81 

60,26 

20,06 

Hosiery 

1,20 

1,47 

1,38 

1,46 

1 

1,44 

88 

Handkerchiefs and shao'ls 

89 

10 

17 

16 

17 

5 

Thread 

39 

74 

77 

71 

81 

60 

Other sorts 

1,62 

1,02 

02 

82 

82 

60 

Orakd total 

00,30 

CB,06 

06,10 

83,24 

59,49 

25,25 


The imports of cotton twist and yam amounted to 29 million lbs m quanti- 
ty and fi3,08 lakhs m value in 1930-31 as compared with 43 9 million lbs. and 
R6,00 lakhs m 1929-30. Thus the quantity of yarn imported dechned by 
nearly 16 miUion lbs or 34 per cent, the declme m value bemg nearly R3 
crores or 49 per cent. The average declared value per lb. of yam 
imported durmg the year was Rl-0-11 as compared with Bl-6-10 m 1929-30 
and Rl-7-0 m 1928-29 Of the total imports, 10 3 milhon lbs came from 
the Umted Kingdom, 11*7 milhon lbs from Chma and 6 9 miUion lbs from 
Japan Imports from these countries m 1929-30 were 20 1 miUion lbs , 10 6 
million lbs and 10 9 million lbs respectively It will thus be seen that 
the imports from the Umted Kingdom decreased by about 10 milhon lbs. 
and dropped to nearly half of what they were m the precedmg year. 
Imports from Japan dechned by about 4 million lbs , whereas imports from 
China mcreased by 1 2 milhon lbs The year, therefore, witnessed a very 
considerable dechne m the imports from the Umted Kingdom and, to a some- 
what less extent, from Japan As miUs in Chma, however, are largely owned 
by Japanese mterests, the reduction m the case of Japan is of less importance, 
especially as Chma has mcreased her exports by over a milhon lbs Other 
sources of imports of yam mto India mcluded Italy (64,000 lbs ) and Swit- 
zerland (7 4,000 lbs ) Imports from other countries, mcludmg the Netherlands, 
amoimted to 49,000 lbs 
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Imports. 

TBe followiog table ^es the nnporta of foreign ymtn and the prodnotaon 
of yam m In dian miJls for a aonee of reftrs — 


W6,7fl7 

period) s<ocs mjxr 

44 Ml Mjjai 

V«t7oi-1-w /.w.** *®*®*** fiftestc 734,0W 

ill??? 

' fSirU «1»07 

” toil 5 10.400 6«MJT0 

}Sr 2 ^■^•*** «<WK» 

« B74SB 6QXJf73 

W807 719 1» 

fSrxS ^ ®®® AM 4 r 

\^Z ^ 11* 

}2I*S **.*45 80S,Me 

}^g **.766 6*8,JM 

JSi? 4»>S8* 8*3,660 

», IWO^l J5,)40 867,0W 


ine produotion of y»m m Indian mula m^ed another record fignrem 
the year tinder review amonntnig to 867 rnthinn lbs. This beat the "me- 
year s record figure of 884 millioii lbs by about 33 milhon lbs. 
ee m prodnctwn of yam was due to two causes Firstly the boycott 
agitataon was direotod even against pisoegoods placed by Indian mills 
from foreign yam. This mduced the tidian mdlB to increase their yam 
production m order to meet the moreased demand. Secondly owing to the 
boycott nuporte of pieoegoods of finer counts ooxoing from foreign oountnes 
were considerably redooed. In order to meet ^is demand the mills 
mmeased their production of yam of higher counts. This wiH be Been from 
the followmg table whidh gtves the nuports and production under vanons 
ooants for a number of years — 
















Cotton Twist and Yarn. 

Comparing 1930 31 with the previous year imports of counts 1-20 declined 
from 1,047,000 lbs. to 464,000 lbs. The production of yam of the same 
counts m the Indian mills mcreased irom 493 million lbs. to 614 million lbs. 
which IS only 2 million lbs. less than the record figure of 1926-27. In counts 
21-26 production declmed from 181 miUion lbs to 166 mdhon lbs. Imports 
also declmed from 290,000 lbs in 1929-30 to 261,000 lbs m 1930-31 In 
counts 26-30 imports went down from 396,000 lbs to 227,000 lbs. Pro- 
duction, on the other hand, sbghtly increased from 91 miUion lbs. to 93 
milhon lbs. Under counts 31-40 production went up from 46 million lbs. 
to a record figure of 61 milhon lbs. m the year under review Imports, on 
the other hand, dechned from 20 milhon lbs to a httle under 16 nulhon lbs. 
Similarly, in counts above 40 production went up from 16 milhon lbs m 
1929-30 to 27 milhon lbs. m 1930-31 which agam is a record figure for these 
years. On the other hand, imports dechned from 9 milhon lbs m 1929-30 to 
a httle over 4 million lbs. in 1930-31.^ Thus it will be seen that m counts 
31-40 and above 40 production mcreased by somethmg like 27 milhon lbs , 
whereas imports went down by about 10 milhon lbs As regards two-folds 
(doubles), the imports dechned from 13 milhon lbs to a httle over 9 milhon 
lbs. in the year under review. Table No 16-C summarises the position of 
the countries irom which imports are derived m the four mam classes, wz , 
1-20, 31-40, above 40 and two-folds The figures are given for three years. 

The share of the Umted Kmgdom m the total trade m cotton twist and 
yarn dechned from 46 per cent m 1929-30 to 36 per cent m 1930-31. Japan’s 
share also went down shghtly from 26 per cent to 24 per cent On the other 
hand, China mcreased her share from 24 per cent to 40 per cent As was 
remarked m the last year’s Keview, most of the imports from Chma are from 
mills imder Japanese management and Japanese manufacturers are probably 
findmg it more advantageous to export yam to India from the mills m Chma 
than from those in Japan. If this sumnse is correct, imports from Japanese 
sources would amount to 64 per cent m the year under review which is only 
shghtly less than the record figure for Japan m 1926-26 The shares of the 
important countnes in the unports of cotton twist and yam for a senes of years 
are given below — 


Percentage shares of the United Kingdom, J apan and China in the imports of 

cotton twist and yarn 


— 

1918- 

14 

1922- 

28 

1928- 

24 

1924- 

26 

1 1926- 
1 26 

1926 

27 

1927- 

28 

1 1928- 
29 

1929- 

80 

1930- 

81 

United Kingdom 

86 

62 

69 

87 


41 


1 

53 j 

1 46 

36 

Japan 

2 1 

45 

46 

H 


64 




24 

China (Including Hongkong) j 



1 

■ 


2 




40 


29 











Import 

Tho (jTiantitaes of tli© diflertmt dwcnptioiis of cotton twist yatn im 
ported arc sot forth bdow — 


— 

lOU-14 

IHS-uj 

1 


1«M*J 


19*7*8 

ms-n 

19*940 

19»41 

Oottaa trtet ud 
JW*— 



i.eoo ' 
Itat. 

j 

'C 

I'c 


'fi? 

r 

OttxtoaUMcted) 

J. H.0S7 


4i4n 

*7,*5* ' 

' sa,7fis 

1 »e>i<d 

»o,m 

1 ts^n 

1M96 

WtaH« (bl«Mtedl 

X MM 

1 »,«T 

*.Ttl 

, MO 

MU 

MM 

1 M79 

M7» 

Ootoand 

18,M 

*,*41 

a.«u 

T107 

•4It) 

' S97e 

1^91 

4,«*« 1 

1,711 

Umutwd 


1 *r018 

t,«ei 

Ma 

4 l«9 

MO 

4.077- 

S.71* 

MM 


The nnportB of cotton piecegooda, mclndmg fenta decreased from 1 919 
mflhon yai^ to 890 milbon ynrds, a deolme of over 1,000 millKni yards or 
^ oent. The decrease m value was from fi50 
croree to R20 craroe, a drop of ftSO crores or 60 
per cent. Compared with the pre-war year 191S-14, 
the imports of 1930-31 ware lees by 2^76 million yards The figures for the 
three important classes of cotton piec^foods from 1913-14 onwards are given 
in. the foUowmg table — 


— 

i G«tr 

(gabl^th^d) 

TVhlte 

(Waaobed) 

O^mrad* 

pT*T<t»rf or dyrd 

1 

1 UnUoB jmHj 

UOUoD 7«jda 

UQQod yardi 

Yeas ieiM4 I 

l^-l 

TM-3 

831*8 

M 1914-15 1 

14203 

004-2 

494*8 

» I9ia-ie 1 

1 UiS-l 

611*4 

158*7 

„ 1915-17 

Mr-0 

589^ 

404*0 

« 1917 18 

0350 

002-3 

' 89J-5 

„ 1918-19 1 

6SS-4 

28S*6 

3271 

„ 1919-20 

63»S 

122<) 

208 3 

„ 1920 31 ' 

5803 

421 8 

489*3 

. IMl 29 

635-6 

306-3 

118 3 

„ 1923-23 

WID 

402*5 

243-8 

• 1923-34 1 

704*0 

4101 

847 6 

„ 1924-.5 

845*5 

546-9 

407*0 

„ 1925-26 

700*1 

4eM 

1558 

„ 1925-17 , 

748*4 

671-0 

44 4 


875*5 

655 5 

604*8 


838-6 

5541 

605*9 

» 1919 30 1 

9356 

473-6 

481-0 

„ 19*0-11 1 

- 

150-0 

2T1 C 

245 7 


It appears from the above table that in the year under review imports of 
grey good* dechned to an aetonislung degree, amounting to SCO 

r ds only as compared with 925 miQion yar^ m the procwling year This 
the lowest figure on reoord for the last thirty years. The decreow ^ 
shared both by plam grey goods and bordered grey ^ood*, the deolme in the 
former bemg 230 mfllion yards or 64 per cent and m the latter 331 mfll^ 
yard* or 66 per cent. Import* of white goods did not declme to the same 
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Cotton P;iecegoods. 

extent as those of grey goods, tlie decline .under that head being 203 milhon 
yards or 43 pei cent, and imports of coloured goods declmed slightly more 
than those of white goods, being 246 million yards in the year under review 
as compared vith 483 million yards m the preceding year, a dechne of 237 
million yards or 49 per cent. As far as values are concerned, the imports of 
grey goods showed a dechne of E14 crores from R21 crores to R7 crores. 
White goods declmed m value from R13 crores in 1929-30 to R6 crores m 
1930-31, whereas coloured goods declined from a little over R16 crores m 
the precedmg year to a little under R7 crores m the year under review. 
The declared value of grey goods declmed from 3 tja. m 1929-30 to 3 as. 
in 1930-31 The declared value of wlute goods declmed from ias.B p to 3 as. 
8 p., whereas that of coloured goods fell from 6 as. to 4 5 p The following 

table shows the declared value per yard of the three kmds of goods for a 
number of years — 


Cotton piece goods 

1P13- 


1022-23 j 

1023 24 1 

> 

1924 25 

1025-2C 

1020-27 1 1027-28 I 

1 

1028 39 j 

1 1920-30 

1030-31 


R 

A 


R A r ^ 
1 

■ 

R A r 

E i. p 

R 

A P j R A P ' 

R 

A. P 

R 

A P 

E 

jU P 

Grey (nnb’eaclicd) 

0 

2 

e! 



0 6 6* 


Q 

4 2 0 3 ll' 

0 

8 loj 


3 7 


8 0 

White (bleneheJ) . 


2 

ii! 



0 8 11 

0 6 0 

1 0 

4 11 0 4 6* 

1 

B 

4 6, 




8 8 

Colonred, printed or dyed 

i 

3 

1 

0 8 3 j 

0 8 2 

0 7 10, 

1 

0 6 11 

0 

0 3| 0 5 7| 


6 Oj 


I 


4 5 


The imports of coloured, prmted and dyed goods from 1923-24 are set 
forth below — 



' 1923-24 

1924-26 

1926-26 

1P26.27 


1 

Million 1 
yards 

1 

, 1 

B 

(lakhs) 

MiUion 

yards 

R 

(lakhs) 

MUhon 

yards 

1 

1 ^ 

' (lakhs) 

Milhon 

yards 

H 

(lakhs) 

Total printed 

goods 

Total dyed goods 

182 6 1 

8,14 

189 0 

■1 

166 9 

6,66 

176 8 

6,13 

110 1 1 

6,12 

142 2 


106 8 

4,88 

167 0 

6,17 

Total . woven 
coloured goods i 

649 1 

3,43 

76 8 


921 

1 

4,49 

I 

113 6 

4,92 


1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-80 

1 

1930-31 



Million 

B 


B 


B 

Milhon 

R 


yards 

(lakhs) 

yards 

(lakhs) 

yards 

(lakhs) 

yards 

(lakhs) 

Total printed 

236 3 

i 

7,63 

244 4 

7,41 

1 

199 0 

6,77 

106 6 

2,61 

goods 

Total dyed goods 


6,61 

166 6 

5,02 

1610 

4,92 

93 1 

2,69 

Total woven 

coloured goods 


4,38 

1 

106 9 

1 

4,32 

132 5 

4,47 

1 

46 1 

1,82 


Imports m the year under review m all the three hues dechned consider- 
ably. Under prmted goods the quantity declmed from nearly 200 milhon 
yards to 106 milhon yards m 1930-31, whereas the value declmed from 
R6,77 to R2,61 lakhs Imports of dyed goods decreased from 151 milhon 
yards valued at R4,92 lakhs m 1929-30 to 93 milhon yards valued at R2,69 
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Imports 

IaIAw m 1930^1 Snnilufy, tiu tAkmgs of oolonied goods doolined from 133 
mOhcni yards valtidd at B4 47 lakhs m ths preooding year to 49 mnUon yards 
Tallied at B1 52 UVhn m the year tmder review The detailed figures relatmg 
to the imported pieoegoods are gtven below m miUions of yards — 



lOlS U 




Gte7 fonbiMelied} 

(ps-wax 

year) 

1018-t0 

1020-80 

1980-11 

1 

Dbntti, nrk and tosrrw 

soe-i 

48fl*7 

601 1 

1711 

Jieaoeia, madapoTlami, mnlb. eto. 1 

100*4 

731 

6W 

10-3 

loDgdoth nkd ^ 

045 4 

152*0 

*10*1 

1061 

Bbntin^ 1 

•a 

0*6 

14*7 . 

4 1 

DtlUa }«saa 

ai8 

u-e 

11*4 

2*4 

OtbSTMrti 

lOfl 

2*7 

11 

11 

Tom. 

1,0*41 

&3a*6 

0266 

8661 


1919 14 




WhiU (blaaobed) 

Ipie-war 

year) 

inS-29 

1020-80 ^ 

1080-81 

suti and •oarret 

104* 

1 43-1 

456 

16 t 

JaoQDBti, znadapoDaffig, moUa, eto. 

*cr7*p 

*68D 

3101 

1«1 

IxKi^oloth and iMrtinca 

116-8 

128*0 

, 1041 

71 0 

Kalo*oo4ci 

*04*7 

76*0 

6*1 

1 261 

DtDk and feau 

6-7 

6*7 

W 

8*8 

ChaAa, ep^ aid rtdpoa 

161 

L2-7 

ito 

*1 

TwUla 

8*8 

17*7 

1 10*8 

1 77 

Other aarU 

81-0 

171 

1 16-8 

, 81 

Torat 




271*6 


1018-14 




Coloored. pdatod oe djred. 

(jae-war 

year) 

1028-» 

lOtO-M 1 

i 

1880-31 

Dbotk, earia and aeatrea 

1161 

861 

1 

SSI 

10 1 

Cambrioa, eto. 

lim 

4W 

48-6 

toi 


low 

M-0 

106-0 

647 

Prir^tj fcKt eUnti 

1 tool 

78*0 

61 3 

837 

IhIDa aitd leant 

1 *rt) 

87*0 

■B6-6 

«38 

Obeeka, ap^ aod atripea 

1 101 

7W 

261 

11*5 

TwQk 

*14 

471 

8W 

161 

OUht aorta 

16W 

ISW 

001 

651 

Tom. 

a*i 6 

6061 

488-6 

246 7 


Under greys all the items showed very considerable decreases, that m the 
case of dhotis amounting to 330 milbon yards and m the case of longoloth 
and ahirtmga to 174 million yards In jaconets also the deolino was fr^ 63 
milbon yards in 1929-30 to 19 mifiion yards m 1930-31 Under white goods, 
snnilarly there were considerable reductions. Imports of jaconets decreased 
from neorly 220 milbon yards in 1929-30 to 136 million yards m the year under 
review a decline of 85 milbon yards. Imports under dhutis longcloth and 
namsook deebned from 46 104 and 53 million yards in 1929 30 to 16 72 and 
26 milbon yards respectively In 1930^1 Declines were noticeable In the 
other cotegones w1w> In cdoored goods there were reductions under each of 
the heads, the most noUoeable being under sbirthigB drills and jeans prmts 
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Imports 

lakha m 1030-31 Similaily, tho takm^ of oolooied goods deolmed from 133 
milhoa yards valued at B4 lakhs m the ptoced^ year to 49 yards 

valued at HI 52 lakhs m the year under review 1^ detailed figures relating 
to the imported pieoegoods are given below m mOhons of yards — 



lOlS-U 




Gnj (onbleaobed) 

(pte-vsc 

ye*r) 

l0Sa-29 

1919-30 

1930-31 

Shatis, Mjk uui lewTei 

SOd-l 

480-7 

501 1 

171-0 

Jsooneta nulb, eto. 

150-i 

TS-O 


10-3 

Icpgploih ttkd aUrtings 

S4fi4 

tfitO 

340-1 

168-3 

Bbnnii^i 

•3 

0-fi 

U-T 

4 1 

Diilli au feuw 

SI'S 

11-8 

13 4 

14 

Otiisrsorts 

!(« 


3-2 

1-9 

TotjlI. j 

UK'S 

S3se 

0166 

305-0 






WUt* (blAMhed) 

(pa-war 

1S3S-20 

101940 

193041 

Dbotia, saria aod Msrres 

104 3 

411 

466 

16-1 

JaecoDt^ muiapoIUma, maQi, ato. 

801-9 


1 319-7 

1«-1 

Loogdoth and ihirtliigB 

Ufi-s 

lan) 

, 104 1 1 

71-0 

Kaiutooki 

SM-I 

70-0 

61*1 1 

15-0 

Btflla aol jMaa 

6-7 

6-7 

0-fl 

ts 

Ghi^ fp^ and rUiMS 

lei 

1 

11-0 1 

rr 

TviQj 

S'S 

17'7 

16-8 1 

7 7 

etbwMrta 

3J-0 

17-* 

10-8 j 

ai> 

Total. 

1 7W-3 
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191940 1 


Coloorad, pclated or djed. 

1 (pr*-w 

r") 

1938.10 


1930^1 

Dhatti. aaili ukI aouraa 
(Umbeua, ato. 

115 2 

30-3 

m * 

191 

IIW 

40-7 

43-5 

20-5 

HHrtfnj* 

15S^ 

95-0 

loee 

54-7 

Pxinti and obinU 

209-7 

76-0 

01 3 

33-7 

DdOa aul Jaana 

30i) 

S7-9 

80-5 

03-3 

ObedEs, ap^ aad attipaa 

19-7 

71-4 

se-i 

13-5 

Tvilk 

31 4 

47-9 

30-0 

100 

Other aorta 

169i> 

132-7 

90-7 

55-9 

Torn. 

B318 

600-9 

483-6 1 

245 7 

Under greys all the items showed very oonsideTable decreases that m the 


case of dhutia amounting to 330 miDioD yards and m tho coso of longcloth 


and shirtings to 174 mfilion yards. In Jnoonets also the declmo was from 53 
TTiHbo p yards m 1929-30 to 19 miUron yards m 1930-31 Under white goods, 
sunilarly there were considerahld reductions. Imports of piconeta decreased 
from nearly 220 million yards la 1929-30 to 136 million yards m the year under 
review a decline of 85 miUioD yards. Imports under dhutu kmgcloth and 
nainsook declined from 45 104 and 63 millioxi yards m 1029-30 to 16 73 and 
26 million yards respectively m 1030-31 Declines were noticeable m the 
other categones also In coloured goods there were roductxons under each of 
the heads the most noticeable being under sMrtmgs drills and jeans, prmts 
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Silk. 

553.000 Iba. Ill 1920-30 to 121,000 lbs lu tko year iindor review Similarly, 
the shares o£ Genminy and Switzerland fell from 303,000 lbs and 406,000 lbs. 
in 1029-30 to 270,000 lbs. and 80,000 lbs lespectively m 1930-31. The Netlier- 
lauda, howcser, sent 763,000 lbs in the year vmder leviow as eompaied with 

130.000 lbs in the prccedmj' }ear The avciage declared value per lb of 
ailiiticial bilk yarn m 1030-31 was lil-2-2 as agauibb Bl-5-7 m 1929-30. 
Italian yam was valued at III -1-11 pei lb , while the average declared value 
of the British product nas R 1-3-1 per lb 

Ab regardb piecegoodb of cotton and aitiiicial siUc the outstanding 
feature, as m rhe previous )ear, wiib the enoimous groivth of imports fiom 
Japan mider thib head Tlie total iiuport> of thcbo piecegoods in the year 
nuclei review were 31 3 million jaids \ allied at 112,12 lakhs as eompaied ivith 
30 u million yards nmIuccI at 113,15 lakhs m tlio preceding year Thus, theie 
wab a decreabo of about 3 million jardb in the total imports In spite of this 
decrease m the total imports, Japan considerably increased her share fiom 25 
million }ardb valued at Jll,i0 laklis m 1929-30 to 38 miLhon yards valued at 
111,50 lakha m 1930-31 As m the previous year, Japan lemamed the largest 
smgle supplier of piecegoods of artificial silk and cotton and her share m the 
total trade amounted to 7i per cent as compared with 11 per cent m 1929-30 
This remarkable mcieaso was at the expense of all other suppliers of this class 
of piecegoods, mainly of Italy, the United Ivmgdom and Switzerland Imports 
horn the United Kmgdom went doivn from 7 2 million yards valued at R41^ 
lakhs m 1929-30 to 2 1 milhon yaids valued at R12^ lalclis m 1930-31. Im- 
poits from Italy fell from 11 3 million yards valued at R51 laklis in the pre- 
ceebng year to 5 6 million yaids valued at R191 lalclis m the year under review 
Imports from Sivitzorhind also went down from 6 8 million yards valued at 
R43} laklis m 1929-30 to 3 2 milhon yards valued at R16^ lakhs m 1930-31 
Imports from Austria, Geimany and Belgium fell fiom 1 7 milhon yards, 

0 8 million yards and 0 6 million yards in 1929-30 to 0 6 million yards, 0 3 
milhon yar^ and 0 2 miUiou yards respectively m 1930-31 

Silk, raw and manufactured (R2,99 lakhs). — The imports of raw 
sillc declmed from 2 2 million lbs valued at Rl,23 lakhs m 1929-30 to 1 94 
million lbs valued at E88 lakhs m 1930-31 The predommant siippber of raw 
silk was, as usual, Chma uiclucbug Hongkong, which supplied 1 92 million lbs , 
that IS almost the whole of the impoits mto India Imports from Japan 
fell from 38,000 lbs to 17,000 lbs The unpoits of silk yarns, noils and warps 
decreased from nearly 2 mill ion lbs to 1 4 million lbs , the declme in value 
being from R72 lakhs to R52 lakhs Italy was the largest supphei, but Chma 
came a close second Imports fiom Italy, however, showed a declme fiom 

731.000 lbs valued at R30 lakhs m 1929-30 to 432,000 lbs valued at R16 
lakhs m 1930-31, whereas Chma’s share mcreased from 230,000 lbs valued 
at Rb lakhs in 1929-30 to 396,000 lbs valued at B13 lakhs m 1930-31 Im- 
ports from Japan declmed fiom 475,000 lbs to 238,000 lbs and those from 
Switzerland from 179,000 lbs to 129,000 lbs 

Imports of sdk piecegoods decreased from 22 9 million yards valued at 
R2,23 lakhs m 1929-30 to 16 7 milli on yards valued at Rl,27 lakhs m 1930-31. 

As usual, the bulk of the supplies came from Chma and Japan, which together 
sent 16 million yards out of the total of 16 7 miUion yards China’s share 
was almost the same as m the precedmg year, being 8 3 million yards as com- 
pared with 8 4 million yards m 1939-30 Japan’s share, however, declmed 
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Tho outataudm^ feature af the table oa was noted m the laat jear b Revie^y, 
13 the definite and contmuoui trend m opposite directions of the percentage 
figures of the United Kingdom and of Japan during the past nmo years. Japan 
increased her ahara from 2&’3 per cent m 1929-30 to 36 I per cent m 1930-31 
the share of the United Kingdom on the other hand declined from 6S per cent 
to B8 8 per cent. Thus the share of the United Kingdom was reduc^ from 
*17 per cent in 1913-14 to nearly three fifths of it m 1930-31 -whereas Japan frL5; 
a position of no importance whatever inoreaeed her ahare eootmoasfy andS 
is now rei^naoble for more than a third of the total quantity of piecegoods 
imported into India Nearly 39 pet cent of the total quantity of pieoegooda 
imported m 1930-31 was received m Bengal as compared with nearly 45 per 
cent received m 1929-30 The shore of Bomhav was 20 per cent find those 
of 8md and Madras increased from 15 and 6 per cent to 21 an I 9 per cent 
respectively SimBaily there was on mcrease m the share of JSucma to 11 per 
cent m the year under review os compared with 7 per cent in the preceding 


year 

The total quantity of fent* imported mto India m 1930-31 declmed very 
oonsiderably from, nearly 37 milbon yards to about 7J million yards In value 
, the decline has been from R90 lakhs in 1929-30 

F«nw tHis uta.) ^ 1930-31 The United Kingdom 

supplied over 2^ million yards and the United States of Amenoa a little under 
6 million yards 

The quantity of sewing cotton imported was 1 941 000 lbs mined at 
B60 Iqkhfl as compared w^ 2 402 000 lbs \alued at B81 lalha As usual 
Scwitig cotton (ROD the United Kingdom suppbed the ma]or portion 
1*1^) amounting to 1 649 OOO lbs vaJned at lakhs. 

The total value of the nnporU of hosiery declined from Bl 44 lakhs in 
1929-30 to 1188 lakhs m 1930-31 The deolme vras due to amaUer imports 
XT L. naa / It, ) Jspaii worth R70J Inlifl m the year under re- 

^ ^ vierw as compared with Bl,23 lakhs in the preceding 

year There -were deoreasee in the shares of the other countxiee also 

The imports of haberdashery and nulhnety fed from i?I 04 faUifl to B73 
InVhn, a decrease of H31 lakhs. That© was a decrease m oonsignmenta from 
all the countries Thoee from the United Kingdom 
H.bCTTi^rT mjfli jjlg, ^ compared with K26i 

tiery(R SIftib*) , , , * c i - r * 

latfnfl in the prevjouB year buniiarjy imports from 

Germany wore worth S15J lakhs as compared with B23^ lolhs m 1929-30 
The decline m the case of Japan under this heed was about fi7 lakhs from B20 


lakhs to ftl3 lakhs. 

Artiflrial aflk (Jl3 03 lakhs) — The trade under this head decreased both 
in quantity and value though on account of faUing pnets the decrease in 
quantity was much less than that m value Imports of artificial eflk yam m 
the -vear under review amounted to 7 1 million Iba. valued at B81 lakhs as 
compared -with 7 4 million lbs valued at R09 lakhs m the preceding year 
The share of the United Kingdom fell from 1 4 nullto n lbs. valued at 
lakhfl m 19294W to a little o\ er 1 miUiou lbs, valued at R12 Inkha m 1930-31 
Imports from Italy on the other hand increased from 3 5 million It*, \fllued 
at a iittlo under B4C lakhs m 1929 30 to 4 5 million lbs, ^ slued at liOOl lakhs 
m 1930-31 Of the total quantity imported Italy contributed 63 per cent 
and the United Kingdom 14 per cent The share of Franco went doan from 
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883.000 lbs. in 1929-30 to 121,000 lbs m tbe year under review. Similaily, 
tbe sbaies of Germany and Switzeiland fell from 363,000 lbs and 406,000 lbs. 
m 1929-30 to 270,000 lbs. and 80,000 lbs respectively m 1930-31. Tbe bTetber- 
lands, however, sent 763,000 lbs m tbe year under review as compared witb 

430.000 lbs. m tbe precedmg year Tbe average declared value per lb of 
artificial silk yarn m 1930-31 was Bl-2-2 as against Bl-5-7 in 1929-30 
Itaban yam was valued at Rl-1-11 per lb , while tbe average declared value 
of tbe British product was Rl-3-1 per lb 

As regards piecegoods of cotton and artificial silk tbe outstandmg 
feature, as in tbe previous year, was tbe enormous growth of imports from 
Japan under this bead The total imports of these piecegoods m tbe year 
under review were 61 6 million yards valued at R2,12 lakhs as compared with 
56 6 milhou yards valued at R3,16 lakhs m tbe precedmg year Thus, there 
was a decrease of about 5 million yards m tbe total imports In spite of this 
decrease m tbe total imports, Japan considerably mcreased her share from 25 
miUion yards valued at Rl,40 lakhs m 1929-30 to 38 milbon yards valued at 
Rl,60 lakhs m 1930-31 As m tbe previous year, Japan remamed the largest 
smgle suppber of piecegoods of artificial silk and cotton and her share in tbe 
total trade amounted to 74 per cent as compared with 44 per cent m 1929-30 
This remarkable mcrease was at tbe expense of all other suppliers of this class 
of piecegoods, mamly of Italy, tbe United Kingdom and Switzerland Imports 
from tbe Umted Kingdom went down from 7 2 miUion yards valued at 1141^ 
lakhs m 1929-30 to 2 4 milbon yards valued at R12f lakhs in 1930-31 Im- 
ports from Italy fell from 11 6 milbon yards valued at R61 lakhs in tbe pre- 
ceding year to 5 6 miUion yards valued at R19^ lakhs m tbe year under review 
Imports from Switzerland also went down from 6 8 milbon yards valued at 
R43§- lakhs m 1929-30 to 3 2 milbon yards valued at R16|- lakhs m 1930-31. 
Imports from Austria, Germany and Belgimn fell from 1 7 million yards, 

0 8 milbon yards and 0 6 milbon yards in 1929-30 to 0 6 million yards, 0 3 
milbon yards and 0 2 miUion yards respectively m 1930-31 

Silk, raw and manufaotured (R2,99 lakhs). — Tbe impoi-ts of raw 
silk decbned from 2 2 milbon lbs valued at Rl,23 lakhs m 1929-30 to 1 94 
million lbs valued at R88 hkha m 1930-31 Tbe predommant suppber of raw 
silk was, as usual, Cbma, mcludiug Hongkong, which suppbed 1 92 miUion lbs., 
that IS almost the whole of tbe impoi*ts mto India Imports from Japan 
fell from 38,000 lbs to 17,000 lbs Tbe imports of sdk yarns, noils and warps 
decreased from nearly 2 milbon lbs to 1 4 milbon lbs , tbe decbne in value 
being from R72 lakhs to R62 lakhs Italy was tbe largest suppber, but Cbma 
came a close second Imports from Italy, however, showed a decbne bom 

731.000 lbs valued at R30 lakhs m 1929-30 to 432,000 lbs valued at R16 
lalchs m 1930-31, whereas China’s sbaie mcreased from 230,000 lbs valued 
at Rb lakhs m 1929-30 to 396,000 lbs valued at R13 lakhs m 1930-31 Im- 
ports from Japan decbned from 476,000 lbs to 238,000 lbs and those from 
Switzeiland from 179,000 lbs to 129,000 lbs 

Imports of adk piecegoods decreased from 22 9 milbon yards valued at 
R2,23 lakhs m 1929-30 to 16 7 miUion yards valued at Rl,27 lakhs m 1930-31 
As usual, the bulk of the suppbes came from Cbma and Japan, which together 
sent 16 milbon yards out of the total of 16 7 mfibou yards Cluna’s share 
was almost the same as m the precedmg year, being 8 3 million yards as com- 
pared with 8 4 milbon yards m 1929-30 Japan’s share, however, declmed 
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cotLHideiably from 13 million yaids m 1929-30 to 7 8 million yards m 1980-31, 
the declme in valuo bemg much greater owing to the fall m prices, 

Tho noportB of goods of silk mixed with other materials showed a cons- 
deiable increase m the year under review amounting to 4 0 milhon yards as com 
pared with a little under 3 million yards m the preceding year In value, 
however there was a dechne from B34| Iftlfhw m 1929-30 to B28 laklm m 1930- 
31 The morease m quantity imported was entirely due to larger shipments 
from Japan which, amount^ to nearly 4 million yards as compered with 2 
millicm ^aids in the preceding year The value of these consignments, which 
were nearly double those of the previous year was only R18J tn-thu as compared 
with R19J lakhs in the preceding year Japan, therefore was evidently 
exporting cheaper vanebes of this class of piecegoods. Imports from the 
■Dnited Kingdom and Qannany dechned from 2S3 000 and 359 000 yards m 
1929-30 to 192 000 and 149 000 yards reapeobvely m 1930-31 

Wool raw and manufactared (R£^ ) —There was a decrease 

of nearly H2 crores m the value of imports under tins heed as compared with 
the preceding year The decrease was spread over both raw wool and woollen 
monufcictureB Imports of raw wool declined from 6 7 million lbs. valued 
at R52 lakhs m. 1929-30 to 3 1 miliion lbs valued at Rid} lakhs m 1930-31 
nnporta from all the oonaignmg countaoes declmmg considerably The United 
Kmgdom sent 420 000 lbs, valued at a little under E5 lakhs m the year under 
review as compared with 1 3 million lbs, valued at B16J lakhs m the previous 
year Imports fraoi Persia dechned firom 2*4 milhon lbs, valued at ^ lakhi 
m 1929-30 to 879 000 lbs, valued at fid m 1930-31 The share of Austza 
Iia also declined from 2 4 million lbs. valued at R22 lakhs m the preceding 
year to 1 6 million lbs. valued at a little under RIO lakhs. It will be seen 
that tho magnitude of the declme m the case of Australia was much smaller 
than m tho case of the other oountnea Imports of worsted yam for weaving 
increased from 486 000 lbs valued at BIO] In-tha ra 1929-30 to 569 000 lbs. 
vsloed st Bll lakhs m 1930-31 There was a shght dechne m the impotts of 
knitting wool which amounted to 538 000 lbs. valued at B14 lakhs m the 
year under review as compared with 598 000 lbs. valued at B19 lakhs m 
1929-30 

Imports of woolksn piec^oods m 1930-31 declmed consideTably os com 
pared with the preceding year and were less than 50 per cent of what they 

Wftciu ^ 1928-29 Imports m the year under review 

amounted to 7 7 milUoD yards, whereas m 1029-30 
they amounted to 12 6 million yards and m 1928-29 to 16 million yards, Tho 
dechne m the value was oven greater In 1928-29 the valuo of the hn 
ports was R2 84 lakhs m 1929-30 it fell to B2 33 lakhs aud m the year 
•ondfir review it reached tho % ery low figure of R1 20 lakh*. Imports from the 
United Kingdom decreased from 3 7 mUhon yards valued at B91 lakhs m 
1929-30 to 2 rniOion yards valued at R48 bkhs m 1930-31 Imports from 
Prance showed a suniLir decline feom nearly 4 million yards valued at 
R0O Irdfhg to 2-1 million yards valued at R24 lalis. The shares of Germany 
and Japan went down to ©"S and O'O million yards In the year under review 
as compared with 1 2 aud O'? million yards in the preceding year 
The declino m tho caso of Italy was of much smaller magnitude Italy sent 
out nearly 2 milhon yards valued at B26 lakhs os compared with 2 1 miUum 
yards vmued at R30 bth« In the preceding year Tho avciago declared 
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value per yard of tLe Ereuch supplies was Rl-2-7, of those from the United 
Kingdom E 2-6-6 and fiom Italy R 1-4-1 

There was a considerable dechne in the number of shawls imported, which 
amounted to 392,000 pieces valued at R14 lakhs in 1930-31 as compared with 

668.000 pieces valued at R27 lakhs in 1929-30 Germany, as usual, was the 
largest single source of supply, but the imports from that country dechned 
from 290,000 to 222,000 shawls 

Imports of carpets and floor rugs went down very considerably from 

604.000 lbs valued at RIO lakhs in 1929-30 to 176,000 lbs valued R^ kkhs 
m 1930-31 The shares of all the countiies declined, but the fallmg-ofi was 
particulaily heavy m the case of Italy which sent only 12,000 lbs valued at 
Rll,000 as compared with 366,000 lbs valued at R3| lakhs m 1929-30 
The share of the Umted Kingdom also went down from 134,000 lbs valued at 
R3| lakhs to 77,000 lbs valued at R2} lakhs in 1930-31 Imports from 
Persia declined slightly as compared with those from either Italy or the 
Umted Kingdom They amounted to 66,000 lbs valued at R1 lakh m 
the year under review as agamst 62,000 lbs valued at Rl^ lakhs m the 
preceding year The declared value per lb of Italian supphes was E 0-14-2, 
of those of the Umted Kingdom R3-2-6, and of Persia R2-0-3 imports 
under the head “ blankets and rugs other than floor rugs ” dechned from 
4 8 mfllion lbs valued at R61 lakhs m 1929-30 to 3 7 milhon lbs valued at 
R36| lakhs m 1930-31 

Metals and manufactures thereof (R15,91 lakhs). — The imports of metals 
and manufactures thereof dechned by 359,000 tons or 35 per cent m 
quantity from 1,028,000 tons m 1929-30 to 669,000 tons m 1930-31 and by 
R74- crores or 33 per cent in value from R23^ crores to R16 crores Iron and 
steel represented nearly Rll crores of this total as compared with R17 crores 
in 1929-30 and receded to the fourth place m order of importance among 
India’s imports, the first three being cotton manufactures, machinery and 
rmllwork, and sugar If such items as machmery and rmUwork, hardware, 
cutlery, implements and instruments, and motor vehicles are grouped with 
metals and manufactures thereof under one head the total value would aggre- 
gate R46^ crores, while the value of yarn and textile fabrics, which normally 
form the most important group among India’s imports, amoimted to R33| 
crores in the year under review In the preceding year the metals group 
accounted for R63^ crores, while the textile head totalled R72-| crores 

Iron and steel (R10,88 lakhs). — survey of the iron and steel trade m 
the year 1930-31 reflects, to a great extent, the econonuc depression prevalent 
throughout the world The world production of both pig iron and steel consti- 
tuted a record at 97 miUion tons and 118 million tons in 1929 but dechned 
in 1930 to 78 million tons and 93 million tons respectively, representmg a 
fall of about 20 per cent m the case of pig iron and of 21 per cent in the case 
of steel The countries to suffer most were the Umted States of America, 
Germany and the United Kingdom, while in Prance and Belgium the dechne 
was not so marked In the case of the Umted Kingdom, the production of 
pig iron fell by 18 per cent from 7 6 million tons to 6 2 milhon tons and of 
steel by 24 per cent from 9 6 million tons to 7 3 milbon tons 

A feature of the trade during the year was the rapid dechne of prices 
on the Contment, due to the abandonment of any form of control by the Conti- 
nental Steel Cartel These price reductions, which were not the result of 
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economies m production but of tmiegulated competition, created a lack of 
confidence 'w hiob. la ptejuduiiai both, to the producer and the comramer There 
^nis therefore, not only a recession in the production of iron and steel, but 
the trade also of the chief producing countries particularly of the United 
Kingdom the foremost auppher of iron and steel to India was disappointing 
Imports into Bntish Uima of iron and steel inohidiiig pig and old non 
amounted to 6U 000 tons m 1050-31 as compared mth 973 000 tons in the 
preceding year This figure i»aa even lower by 27 per cent than that of 
192fi-27 the year of prolonged coal stoppage m the Umtcd Kingdom, 
and was only equalled dunng '^e paat decade m 1921 23 when slump condi 
•tions prevailed, and further when the Continental countnea were not fully 
■equipped to extend their export trade The following tablee show the monthfy 
imports of pig non end manufactured non and steel mto Bntiflh India from 
the elnef eouioes of supply — 
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1/(j i}<h' ited {exd tiding ptg ttnd old tton) 


(lu tljousands of Rufeea ) 


Month 

United 

Kingdom 

Belgium 

Gernnny 

J&30— 





April . , 

• • 

:>,(s 

3 '.00 

0,17 

iGy 

• • 

111} 13 

35,30 

8.64 

June 


05,7s 

21.13 

0,51 
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5s, Ul 

23,42 ' 

0,01 

Auguat 

* 

1 

60, W 

17,0-1 

5, CO 

Septeuiter 


31,51 

lO.SJ 

1,63 
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• 

1!,52 

20,1,7 

0,23 
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ai,si 
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1,07 
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30, SO 

1 

23,12 

G,0S 

fobruary 


33.1S 

17,20 

7,77 

ifarcl 

1 

• 

10,71 

17,39 
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ri’J30 31 
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2,71,03 

76,37 
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1 

^ mo 30 

10,1 0,0i 

4,01,16 

0S,7O 


bl028 29 

13,03.29 

4,00.S2 
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Imports of pig iron, almost oiitirely from the United Kingdom, amounted 
to 3,100 tons 111 1930-31 and of feiro-allojs, recoided separately this year 

for the fiist time in the Indian trade returns, totalled 
1,200 tons In the preceding year the combined 
impoits were 3,300 tons The price of pig iron Cleveland No 3 foundry 
G M B was £3-7-6 per ton at the beginning of April, 1930, and remained 
steady at that level till August 7, but deebued to £3-3-6 in the following week. 
At this level it remained firm till the beginning of January, 1931, the quotation 
thereafter being £2-18-6 to the cud of March, 1931 

Imports of manufactured iron and steel f excluding pig and old iron and 
steel) in 1930-31 amoimted to 608,000 tons as compaied with 968,000 tons 
in the precedmg year, representmg a fall of 37 per cent The value of the 
imports also fell by 37 per cent from 1117,16 lakhs in 1929-30 to 1110,85 lakhs 
m 1930-31 Galvanized sheets which represented 27 per cent of the total 

value of manufactured iron and steel imported in 
Galvanized sheets 1930-31 as compared With 32 per cent m 1929 30 

recorded a dechne from 258,000 tons valued at 115,56 lakhs to 147,000 tons 
valued at 112,89 lakhs The Umted Kingdom had at one time enjoyed the 
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position of being practically tte sole auppher in tiu6 line but lately Belgian 
compebtaon baa begun to bo felt Consignmonts from the United Kingdom, 
foil ahorply from 200 000 tone to 91 000 tons while those from Belgium declmed 
by only 3 000 tons from 51 000 to 48 000 tons Imports from the Umted 
States of Amenca were email amounting to 1 900 tons os against 1 600 tons 
recorded in 1929 30 In tin plates also the Umted Kingdom sufiered a lose in 
Hn TrUf** volume of trade which proobcally accounted for the 

^ *^***’ whole of the reduebon in the total imports Total 

imports of tm platea foil from 31 000 tons valued at BI 00 lakhs to 17 000 tons 
valued at B55 lakhs of which the Umted Kingdom eupphed 8 000 tone to the 
value of B25 lakhs as against 22 000 tons valued at B68 lakhs in 1929-80 The 
remainder came from the United States of Amenca the receipts from which 
country amounted to 8 800 tons valued at B29 lakhs as compared with 9 300 
tons v^ued at 1131 lakhsm the precedingyear Sheetsand plates notgalvanixed 
fiimeta BJtd t tioneih tecorfeda decrease from 62 000 tons valued 

at B82lakhato39 000tonsvaluedatB6Slakh8 Here 
again the share of the Umted Kingdom dropped from 
45 000 tons valued at H83 lakhs to 26 000 tons valued at B38 l^kha and that 
of Belmum from 14 000 tons valued at B16 lakhs to 11 000 tons valued at 
B12 huthfl To some extent pohbcal trouble* m India may be held responsible 
for this sharp decline of the British proporbon in the steel ahe^t trade while 
the mcrease in local produebon which h^ grown np behind the proteebon of 
the tariff was not without its effect Imports of steel bars other than cast 
steel fell from 169 000 tons valued at Bl 93 lakhs to 
87 000 tons valued at fi91 lakhs, AH the principal 
oountnes reduced their supplies Imports from the United Kingdom declmed 
from 32 000 tons to 20 000 tons Belgium, Luxemburg and Germany together 
seat 61 000 tons as compared with ISO 000 tons in 1929'30 There was also 
ft decrease from 6 000 tons to 6 000 tons m the importo from France Imports 
of iron bars and channels also shrank from 4 800 tons valued at B9 lakhs to 
4 100 tons valued at B6 lakba there being smaUer importabona from the 
Umted Kingdom and Belgium, Imports of rails choirs and dshplates showed 
a heavy reduobon from 48 000 tons in 192&-29 to 
26 000 tOM m 1929-30 and further to 11 000 tom m 
1930-31 Axnvala from the United Kingdom declmed 
from 18 000 tons m 1929-30 to 4 000 tons m the year under review whereas 
Belgian supplies amounted to 4 800 tons as compared with 5 400 tons in 1929- 
30 Imports of sleepers and keys of steel or iron for railwayB famHariy fell 
away from 68 000 tons to 17 000 tons there being smaller receipts from Bel 
gium and the United Kingdom, Beams channels pillars girders and bndge* 
work showed a dechno from 106 000 tons to 87 000 
to” ‘ho oI th. TJnrtnd Kingdom falling from 
51 000 tons to 37 000 ton* and that of Belgium 
from 30 000 tons to 23 000 tons Imports from France and Germany however 
advanced from 14 000 and 7 000 tons to 18 000 and 0 000 tons resjicctively 
Cast pipe* and fitbngs showed a decline from 8 000 to 3 000 tons while wrought 
tubes pipes and fittings increased from 31 000 to 
38 000 tons there being larger importations from 
Belgium and Poland, Imports of both bolt* and nut* 
and hoops and stnps decnased the former falling from 13 000 ton* valued 
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at ii39 lakhs to 9,000 tons valued at R26 lakhs and the latter from 39,000 tons 
^ 1 x 1 - valued at 1165 lakhs to 33,000 tons valued at £44 

° ^ and stops. lakhs The Umted Kingdom and Belgium contri- 

buted to the general dechne under these two heads 
Among other items, imports of nails, rivets and washers, wire nails and vare 
rope showed decreases, while wire, other than fencing wire, recorded an increase 
Table No 19 (page 203) shows the details of the imports and the declared 
values of the different descriptions of iron and steel and Table No 20 (page 209) 
the principal sources of supply The following table shows the chief sotlrces 
of supply of iron and steel (including pig and old iron) with the percentage 
share of each prmcipal country — 


— 

United 

Kingdom 

1 

Germany 

Belgium 

Krance 

United 

States 

Other 

Countries 

Total 


Tons 

Share 

Tons 

e 

Shar 

Tons! Share 

Tons 

Share 

Tens 

Share 

Tons 

Share 

Tons 


(thou- 1 

7)er 1 

(thou- 

per 

(thou- 

per 

(thou- 

per 

(thou- 

per 

(thou- 

per 

(thou- 


aand) { 

cent 

sand) 

cent 

sand) 

C6Qt Isaad) 

cent 

sand) 

cent 

sand) 

cent 

sand) 

1 013-1-1 

600 

60 8 

200 

10 6 

173 

17 0 

2 

1 

22 

22 

12 

13 

1,018 

1020-21 

408 

70 0 

16 

21 

60 

9-7 

2 

3 

113 

16 0 

15 

2 0 

712 

1021-22 

280 

46 7 

60 

98 

160 

201 

9 

1 6 

84 

13 7 

20 

3 2 

013 

1022 23 

350 

48 1 

00 

121 

220 

30 7 

7 

1 0 

38 

6 1 

23 

30 

740 

1023-21 

429 

60 7 

61 

SO 

217 

28 7 

6 

6 

.8 

2 4 

20 

3 7 

'30 

1G24-23 

439 

60 6 

88 

10 1 

273 

314 

16 

1 8 

17 

20 

30 

4 2 

809 

1023-20 

489 

65 8 

60 

7 8 

220 

25 9 

46 

6 1 

23 

20 

29 

33 

881 

1020 27 

400 

481 

1 70 

0 3 

257 

30 4 

i 33 

1 30 

29 

3 4 

41 

4 0 

816 

1027-28 

085 

67 2 

! 70 

0 0 

316 

20 4 

[ 48 

4 0 

10 

1 4 

63 

44 

1,197 

1928 29 

060 

66 6 

70 

00 

333 

28 6 

; 64 

4 6 

18 

1 6 

46 

3 0 

1,170 

1029-30 

480 

' 40 0 

68 

0 0 

312 

321 

' 36 

3 0 

10 

1 0 

CO 

0 8 

073 

1030 31 

200 

1 43 8 

j 44 

72 

207 

33 7 

' 20 
» 

4 7 

16 

2 4 

50 

82 

014 


It will be observed that with considerably reduced imports of iron and steel 
into British India, the share of the United Kingdom fell from 50 per ( cut to 
nearly 14 per cent, the lowest percentage ever recoided, uhile the percentage 
shares of all other countries shoved <a distinct advance No doubt the iron 
and steel trade of the Umted Kmgdom sufiered through unrestricted competi- 
tion, but the disturbed pohtical situation in India vhich told against the 
British manufacturer more than any other, had much to do with the fall m 
the British proportion m the luipoits into tlu^ country 

Other metals (B6,02 lakhs ) — Imports of metals, other than iron and 
steel, declined trom 56,500 tons \alued at BOSS Jal hs in 19J9-40 to 
tons valued at B5,02 lakhs in 1050-31, the decreasr Uing noiKiable in tin 
ease of eath description of non-ferrous metals v irh rlu t\ttpiJon oi 
and zme xUuuuiinmi imports fill from 171 000 iwi' e.ih.td it iU kd hs 

to 128 000 cuts ^aIlu'd ar 111,01 1 ikli" WioP'hr 
Aluminium ^Uiieb form the bulk of th impuiT. X. 

a de'elme fioni 158,000 to 119,000 cv.ts m quanme .iiut fn lu lil 
1192 hkhs m \ due Of the lotai quamj«> iio] era u lu B . 0 ,d -'i*' 

L< 'It or 53oitOt.wts vereilruAi from tht Init'il M n- ~ it An- ■< id 19 
pi r vent or 23 (>00 ev t from ihe Uxiiri, d Kined« in i ..jjIj .o nd ,< 
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Imports 


per cent m the preceding year Imports from France and S^tterlimd also 
declined from 15 000 and 13,000 ewts to 9 000 and 6 000 owts respectively 
while those from Germany advanced slightly from 13 000 to 14^ 000 cwts 
"Wrought sheets imported chiefly from tlie TJmted States of America and the 
United Kingdom further receded from 4 000 to 2 000 cwta and other manu 
factures consistmg mainly of wire and utenBib declined m quantity from 
8 500 to 8 400 ewts and in value from Jill lakhs to il7 lalfhH Imports of 
unwTought aluminium (ingots, eto ) were small amounting to only 900 owts 
valued at B56 000 m 1930-31 


Imports of hrasa fell from 432 000 owts to 380 000 cwts in quantity and 
from J12 23 lakhs to Jll 63 lakhs m value Mixed or yellow metal for sheath 
g mg which accounted for 81 per cent of the total 

quantity imported m 1930-31 recorded a decrease 
from 363 000 owts valued at ill 63 lakhs to 306 000 owts valued at Bl,29 
lakhs Germany was the principal source of supply but her consignments 
fell from 282 000 to 219 000 cwts m quantity anti from B1 14 lakhw to B88 
lakhs m value Imports from the Umt^ Kin^om and Japan were also on a 
reduced scale and amounted to 42 000 and 46 000 evrts as compared with 
82 000 and 48 000 cwta m 1929-30 Of other manufactures brass sheets and 
wire registered a decline over the preceding year while brass rods and tubes 
showed small increases m quantity with decreases m value Imports of 
unwTought brass were n^bgible bang valued at B71 000 only 

Copper imports were much better than m 1929-30 but were below those of 
1928-29 About 206 000 cwts of copper chiefly wrought valued at Bl 04 
Ukhg were imported d wnng 1930-31 as compared 
with 147 000 owts valued at B93 l&kbs m 1920-30 
and 270 000 cwta, valued at fil 42 lakhs m 1928-29 Imports of wrought 
copper consisting chiefly of sheets advanced by 44 per cent from 126 000 cwta 
to 181 000 owts in •quantity and by 14 per cent from B82 lakhs to B&3 lakhs in 
value All the pnnoipal countries moreased their supplies Germany from 
48 000 to 65 000 owts the Umted Kingdom from 32 000 to 44 000 cwts and 
France from 29 000 to 40 000 owts The United States of Amenco with a 
reduced domestio consumptioa was able to send 31 000 cwti to India os 
compared with only 1 500 owts m 1929-30 and 3 600 cwts m 1928-29 In 
unwrought copper imports of which fell from 16 000 cwts to 13 000 cwta , the 
supplies from the Umted Kingdom deolined from 12 000 to 9 000 owts while 
those from the United Statea of Amenca advanced from 3 000 to 4 000 cwta 
Imports of lead fell from 44 000 owts to 87 000 owts. in quantity and from 
B9 J lakhs to B7 lakhs in value Sheets for lining tea chests, imported from 
the Umted Kingdom and Ceylon showed a decline 
from 8 700 owts valued at R3 lakhs to 5,200 owts 
valued at Bl lakh Wrought aheeta and ppes also registered a decrease of 
Bl Iftkb to J14 lakhs 


The growth of demand for tin was checked by diminishmg bosmess 
octivitiea throughout the world and pnees remained low Imports into India 
consuting mamly of unwrought tm faom the Straits 
Settlements feU by D per cent in quantity from 
68 000 to 56 000 cwts and by 32 per cent in value from B80 J lokhs to 1151 J 
lakhs 
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Machinery. 

With the removal of duty from April 1927, imports of unwrought zinc, 

reqmredchieflyfor the galvamzmg industry, have progressively increased and 

in 1930-31 amounted to 170,000 cwts as compared 

with 143,000 cwts m 1929-30 and 37,000 cwts m 

1926-27 when these were hable to duty Lower prices, however, accounted 

for a fall of R4 lakhs from 1127 lakhs in 1929-30 to R23 lakhs m the year 

under review. Imports of wrought zinc dechned both m quantity and value 

and amounted to 38,000 cwts valued at R7 lakhs as compared with 51,000 

cwts valued at R13 lakhs m 1929-30 

Imports of German silver, including mckel silver, dechned from 19,500 cwts 

valued at R17 lakhs to 16,300 cwts valued at R12|^ lakhs To the imports 

_ , in 1930-31 Italy contributed R4 lakhs, Germany 

German eUver j lakhs 

Imports of qmcksilver also fell from 197,000 lbs valued R8| lakhs to 
191,000 lbs valued at R8 lakhs Arrivals in 1930-31 included 122,000 lbs 

valued at R6 lakhs from Italy and 44,000 lbs valued 
at R2 lakhs from the TJmted Kin gdom 
Machmery and millwork (RlSjlS lakhs) — Imports of machmery and 
miUwork, which are recorded in value only, dechned from R19,35 lakhs m 
1929-30 to R15,13 lakhs m 1930-31 A part of this dechne is attributable 
to the fall m prices that took place during the year With the exception of 
mmmg, refrigerating and sugar machinery, all other branches of the trade 
showed decreases m value The following table analyses the imports of 
machmery and millwork, accordmg to classes; durmg the past five years — 


1928-29 
B (lakhs) 
3,04 


1929-30 
fi (lakhs) 
4,12 


1930 31 
B (lakhs) 
“2,74' 


Pnme movers . . 1,98 S,08 3,04 4,12 2,74 

Eleotnoal . 2,29 2,00 2,37 2,41 2,39 

Boilers . 63 1,09 1,15 1,09 97 

Metal working (chiefly machine tools) 37 41 33 36 30- 

Mining • • 98 1,61 80 61 74 

Oil cni'^hing and refining 33 71 40 43 40 

Paper mill . . 7 9 36 | 7 7 

Kefngeiatmg 12 12 23 i 20 22 

Rice and flour mill . 28 23 21 24 22 

Saw mill , . • 9 8 7 9 7 

Sewing and knittine . 88 92 89 86 69 

Sugar machinery . 6 9 18 9 14 

Tea machinery ... 26 36 40 28 IT 

Ootton machinery 1,71 3,97 2,16 2,10 3,78 

Jute mill machinery . 66 94 1,30 1,44 81 

Wool machinery . . 4 2 2 6 1 

Typewriters, including parts and 24 27 32 26 26 

accessories 

Prmting and hthographmg presses 16 1 8 24 23 1 4 

Beltmg for machinery ; 1 81 87 83 90 ' W 

It Will be observed that the most noticeable decrease was recorded imder 
prime-movers, the imports of which feU from R4,12 lakhs m 1929-30 to R2, 74 
lakhs m 1930-31 The loss under this head was due largely to smaller importa- 
tion of railway locomotive engmes and oil engmes of the industrial type which 
were valued at Rl,30 lakhs and R69 lakhs as compared with Bl,97 lakhs and 
Rl,06 lakhs respectively in 1929-30 Imports of textile machinery receded 

from R3,82 lakhs to R2,83 lakhs To this decreas 
Textile machmery R99 lakhs ]ute mill machmery contributed R63 

lakhs and cotton mill machmery R32 lakhs, the respective values being RSI 
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Imports 

Of tho total number of oai« imported doruig the year under revieir 5 203 
oars (8 728) ■wero received in Bombay 3 091 (3^47) in Bengal, 1 462 (1 633) 
in Bind, 1 781 (2 655) mModras and 1 069 (1 13G) m Burma the corresponding 
%ures for the precedmg year being given m brackets 

The number of motor cycles imported declined by 23 per cent from 1 96d 
in 1929-30 to 1 501 m 1930-31 and the value by 26 per cent from Bll IrVIib to 
R8 lakhs Hero the Bnfrsh trade olauns predonu* 
rojoiet. nance although it is of amall importance The 

Umted Kingdom supplied 1 395 or 93 per cent of the total as compared vrith 
1 842 or 94 per cent m 1929-30 Imports from the United States of America 
rose from 35 to 53 while the remamder came chiefly from Ceylon, the 
Btraita Settlements and Germany 

The importa of motor omnibuses vans lorries m 1930*81 numbered 8 913 
valued at Bl 42 lakhs as compared with 15 306 valued at fi2 42 laths m 
— i-- preceding year Of these about 6T per cent or 

tor ortk*, baiet, etc g representtd ohassi# With a total value of Bl 04- 
lakhs as against 68 per cent or 10 341 valued at Bl 80 lakhs m 1929-30 The 
bulk of the imports came as usual from the Umted States of America and 
Canada which together supphed 96 per cent of the total number as com 
pared with 97 per cent m 1829-30 The remainder came chiefly from the 
Umted Kingdom. Imports from the Umted States of Amenca fell from 
12 017 valued at Bl 76 lakhs to 6 197 valued at B89 lakhs and those from 
Canada from 2 799 valued at R46 laldiB to 2 397 valued at B36 lakhs The 
Umted Kingdom enjoys a limited market as hear products being of a 
Bupenoitype axe not quite suitable for road conditions m India except m 
cities The supplies from the Umted Kingdom, conosting largely of chasaiB 
fell from S98 '^ued at B18 lallia to 268 valued at B15 lakhs m 1930*31 
The average value of imported from the Umted Kingdom was os high 

as B5 077 as compared with Bl 693 for the American and Bl 496 for the 
Canadian make Ibe ootreipondmg figures in the preceding year were B4 291 
for the Bntiah Bl 658 for the Ameacau and Bl 040 for the Canadian ohaseis 
The following table shows the number of all classes of motor vehicles register 
ed m the different provinces of Bntoah India up to the end of March, 1931 — 
Number of motor vehtdes regutered* wi BnfuA IndM up to 31tt March 1931 
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Rubber Manufactures. 

TKe cliait on the opposite page illustrates tlie imports of motor velucles 
together with the couise of prices and the estimated consumption of petrol 
each year from 1921-22 The growth of motoi ti’ansport has recently been 
anested to some extent It is hoped that when world-trade conditions im- 
prove, the motor trade m India will expand rapidly, for transportation outside 
the cities and towns is stdl very old-fashioned and the development of the 
country will gradually demand replacement by modern methods 

As stated above, the mipoits of motor vehicles were considerably curtailed 
duimg 1930-31 and with a restricted sale and use of automobiles, a reduced 
^ , consumption of rubber goods was bound to follow 

u er man actuxes Value of India’s imports of rubber manufactures 

in 1930-31 amounted to 112,57 lakhs, a decrease of 22 per cent from R3,30 
lakhs recorded m 1929-30 A part of this dechne in value is attributable to 
the lower price of crude rubber, which forced down the prices of the finished 
product. As wiU be seen from the followmg table, the decrease was shared by 
each description of rubber manufactures with the exception of pneumatic 
motor cycle tubes, a comparatively small item in the rubber trade — 


Imports of rubber inanufactures 


[In thnosanda ] 



r 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1030-31 


Xumber 

a 

Number 

a 

1 

Number 

a 

Pneumatlo motor covers 

463 

1,82,64 

487 

2,25,67 

370 

1,67,98 

1 

„ „ cycle 

covers 

16 

1,66 

16 

1,30 

1 

9 1 

1,02 

Pneumatic cycle covers 

786 

15,98 

1,214 

20,00 

1,090 

18,12 

,, motor tulles 

461 

33,61 

461 

34,74 

366 

28,40 

, „ cycle 

tubes 

22 

53 

14 

85 

16 

40 

Pneumatic cycle tubes 

1,146 

12,98 

1,487 

13,76 

1,807 

11,05 

Solid rubber tyres for 
motor vehicles 

8 

10,03 

0 

7,05 

1 

1 I 

4,04 


The number of imported motor covers, which form the bulk of this trade, 
declmed by 24 pei cent fiom 487,000 in 1929-30 to 370,000 m 1930-31 and 
their value by 26 per cent from B2,26 lakhs to Rl,68 lakhs Imports from 
the Umted Kingdom and Canada fell from 132,000 and 117,000 to 81,000 and 

56.000 respectively, while those from the Umted States of America advanced 
from 113,000 to 141,000 Germany lost some of the ground gamed m 1929-30 
and sent 31,000 covers in 1930-31 as compared with 36,000 m the piecedmg 
yeai and 19,000 m 1928-29 Italy and France also reduced their supphes 
from 49,000 and 34,000 to 28,000 and 20,000 respectively In pneumatic 
motor cycle covers the share of the United Kmgdom dropped from 11,000 
(69 pel cent) out of a total of 16,000 to 3,000 (33 per cent) out of a total of 

9.000 in 1930-31, while the consignments from Canada rose from 800 to 1,200, 
the lemamder commg chiefly fiom France, Germany and the Netheilands 
Imports of pneumatic cycle covers declmed from 1,214,000 to 1,090,000 and 
concurrently the shares of the Umted Kmgdom, France and Germany, the 
three prmcipal sources of supply, dropped from 844,000, 203,000 and 120,000 
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Importa 

to 650(000 185,000 and 102 000 lespechvelj' Imports of solid tyres which 
are fast bcmg replaced by large-sued pneumatio tyxea further declined from 
6 000 to 4 600, of whxob the 'Dnited B^gdom supplied 2,300 or 61 per cent, 
the United States of America 1 000 or 36 per cent and Germany 600 or 12 
per cent In pneumatio motor tubes the akaie of the Umted Emgdom fell 
from 181 000 (40 per cent) out of a total of 461 000 to lOT 000 (29 per cent) 
out of a total of 366 000 Thero were also mnaUer consignmentB from Canada 
numhermg 63 CKX) as compared with 98 000 m 1929-30, while the Umted 
States of America and Brance increased their auppbea from 63>00Q and 66 000 
to 108 000 and 67 000 respectively Lx pneumatic cjrcle tubes the Umted 
Kingdom experienced a set-back, owmg to competitioii from France and 
Germany her contributiDu to the total imports bemg 637 000 or 41 per cent as 
compared with 776 (KX) or 64 per cent m 1929-30 

^rdwate ( 118,60 lakhj] — This head includes a number of voned items, 
such as implementa and tools, metal lamps, miunBnfld rronware, builders 
and domestio hardware which are chiefly recorded m value. In each of the 
two years 1928-29* and 1929-30 the value of the trade had been over B6 croree 
but m 1930-31 owmg portly to lower pncca and partly to reduced demand the 
value declined to fi3 60 lakhs, which, nowever was mgW the pre-war 
ftHTiTTfll average of B3 17 lAkha. The followmg table compares the valoei of 
the diflerenb items ftT>ti»irTng mto t-.hm group during the last five yeors 
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It will be seen that there has been a decrease under each of the heads 
enumeiated above. The value of agncultural unplements, imported chiefly 
for tuo m Tndian tea gradens, declined from 1114 tnlH* to K6 to which 
the Umted Kmgdom contribated B7 J lakhs The imports of other implements 
aT>il tools oUo shrank from BTl lokha to Il49 lakhs, th^ being smaller supplies 
to the value of I120f lakhs and Bll lakh* from tho Umted Kingdom and tbo 
Umted States of Amenca os compored with R38 lakhs and 1115 lakhs ro- 
fpccti%oly m 1929-30 Importa from Gormony fell from 1113 Inkbs to ROJ 
Tfibhn The number of metal lamps imported dcclmcd from 6 956 000 \alacd 
at R78 lakhs to 3 017 000 ^*alucd at R61J lakhs, of which Germany supplied 
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Sugar. 

2,86^t,000 valued at R37 lakhs and the United States of America 847 000 
valued at RIO lakhs The remamder came chiefly from Austria and the 
Umted Kmgdom Parts of metal lamps, imported mainly from Germany, 
recorded a decrease from BlO lakhs to R5 lakhs Imports of enamelled 
ironware weie valued at R23f lakhs as compared with R31f lakhs m 1929-30 
and R42 lakhs m 1928-29 The mcreasmg use of locally manufactured cheap 
al uminium hollow-ware m preference to enamelled ironware chiefly accounts 
for this steady declme. Imports from Japan fell from R17 lakhs to R13 lakhs 
and those from Germany from Rfll lakhs to R2^ lakhs, while the British sup- 
phes were valued at Rl^ lakhs, almost the same as m 1929-30 Domestic 
hardware (other than enamelled ironware), which is imported mainly from 
Germany and the Umted Kingdom, showed a declme from R13 lakhs to RIO 
lakhs In builders’ hardware theie was a decrease of R7 lakhs from R40 
lakhs to R33 lakhs, the imports bemg rdamly drawn from Germany (41 per 
cent), the Umted Kingdom (37 per cent) and Sweden (16 per cent) Other 
articles mcluded m this group, such as gas mantles, stoves, safes and strong 
boxes, which are comparatively unimportant, also showed decreases The 
followmg table shows the percentage shares of the principal countiies 
participatmg m the trade — 

Imports of hardware 


— 

1013-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1925-26 

1 ! 

1928-27 

1927-28 

j 

j 1928 29 . 

1 

1029-30 

! 

1 

1930-31 


1 

Per cent 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent- 

United Kingdom 

57 

88 

36 

39 

86 

85 

30 

Germany . 

18 

27 

31 

31 

32 

38 

30 

United States 

10 

16 

14 

12 

12 1 

12 

12 

Japan . 

1 

7 

6 

" 1 

6 

5 

a 

Other countries . 

14 

12 

13 

13 1 

] 

15 ' 

1 

IS 

16 

Totah 

100 

100 

100 

100 1 

i i 

1 100 ' 

1 ; 

* 100 

1 

100 


The mcreasmg participation of Germany m this trade received a set-back 
during the year imder review, while the percentage shares of the Umted Kmg- 
dom and Japan showed small mcreases The share of the United States of 
America lemamed at the level of the precedmg three years 

The value of cutlery imported amounted to R26 lakhs as agamst R41} 
lakhs m 1929-30 and R36|^ lakhs ul 1928-29 The share of Germany dechned 

by Rll lakhs to R16 lakhs and of the Umted Kmgdom 

Cutlery (R26 lakhs) jjg 

Electro-plated ware, mdented chiefly from the Umted Kmgdom, showed a 

™ , further declme from R7 lakhs m 1929-30 to R4 lakhs 

ElectrO'plated ^mre ^ ^ 

(R4 laklis) dimng the year uadei review 

Su^ar (R10,96 lakhs) — ^The sugar mdustry had another bad year and 
the position was so ciitical that an mternational conference of producers from 
the chief producmg countries was held in Biussels m December 1930 to devise 
some remedy to combat the depression A Committee of the League of Kations 
had also reviewed the sugar positiCi.. ^n 1929 These frequent investigations 
by international agencies show the chrome depressed condition of the world 
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Imports 


to 630 000, 183 000 and 102,000 re^ectively Import* of solid tyrca, which 
are fast hemg replaced by large-sized pnemnatio tyi^ farther declined from 
6 000 to 4,600 of which the United Kingdom enpplied 2,300 or 61 per cent, 
the United Btatea of Amenna 1 600 or 36 per cent and Germany 600 or 13 
per cent In pnemnatio motor tnbea the aWce of the United Kingdom fell 
from 181 000 (40 per cent) out of a total of 461 000 to 107 000 (29 per cent) 
oat of a total of 366 OQO There were also smaller consignments from Canada 
nmnbermg 53,000 as compared with 98 000 m 1929^ while the United 
States of America and France mcreosed thenr sappliee from 68 000 *Tifl 66 000 
to 108 000 and 67 000 reepectiyely In pneumatic (^cle tubes the United 
Kingdom oipenenced a set-back, owing to competition from France and 
Germany her contribution to the total imports being 637 000 or 41 per cent as 
oompared with 770 000 or 54 per cent in 1929-30 

Haidwaie (B3,60 lakbi) — This head mohidee a number of vaiied items, 
BtLoh as nnple m enta and tools, metal lampe, pirmmftlWI ironware, bmldeiB 
and domeetio hardware which ore chiefly recorded m value. In each of the 
two years 1928-29 and 1929-30 the value of the trade had been over B6 crores, 
but m 1930-31 owmg partly to lower prices anH partly to reduced dsmand, the 
value declmod to B3 GO lakhs, which, nowever was the pre-war 

annual average of H3 17 lakhs. The foUowmg table comparee the values of 
the diflerent items entering mto this group durmg the last nve years — 
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It will be seen that there has been a decrease under each of the heads 
enumerated above The value of ogncultuial implements, imported chiefly 
for use m Indian tea gradens, declined from Bli lakhs to H9 lakhs, to which 
the Umted Kingdom contributed B7J lakhs. The imports of other implcmenta 
and tools also shrank from B71 lakhs to E49 Inlh* th^ being smaller supplies 
to tho value of B20} lakhs and Bll lakhs from the Umted Kingdom and the 
Umted States of America as compared with H38 lakhs and BID lakhs re- 
spectively in 1929-50 Imports from Germany fell from BIS lakhs to B9} 
Inlfha- The number of metal lamps importod dccimed from 0 96G 000 valued 
at B78 Inkhw to 3 917 000 valued at HblJ lakhs, of which Germany supplied 
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2,864,000 valued at B37 lakhs and the United States of America 847 000 
valued at RIO lalis The remamder came chiefly from Austria and the- 
Umted Kingdom. Parts of metal lamps, unported mainly from Germany, 
recorded a decrease from RIO lakhs to R5 lakhs Imports of enamelled 
ironware were valued at R23'| lakhs as compared with R31f lakhs m 1929-30 
and R42 lakhs m 1928-29 The mcreasmg use of locally manufactuied cheap 
alumimum hoUow-ware m preference to enamelled ironware chiefly accounts 
for this steady declme. Imports from Japan fell from R17 lakhs to R13 lakhs 
and those from Germany from R3|- lakhs to R2|- lakhs, while the British sup- 
phes were valued at Rl^ lakhs, almost the same as m 1929-30, Domestic 
hardware (other than enamelled ironware), which is imported mainly fiom 
Germany and the Umted Kmgdom, showed a declme from R13 lakhs to RIO 
lakhs In builders’ hardware theie was a decrease of R7 lakhs fiom R40 
lakhs to R33 lakhs, the imports being mamly drawn from Germany (41 per 
cent), the Umted Kmgdom (37 per cent) and Sweden (16 per cent) Other 
articles mcluded m this group, such as gas mantles, stoves, safes and strong 
boxes, which are comparatively unimportant, also showed decreases The 
followmg table shows the percentage shares of the principal countries 
participating m the trade — 

Imfoits of hardware 


1929-30 I 1030 31 



The mcicasmg participation of Germany m this tiade received a set-back 
durmg the year undei review, while the peicentage shares of the Umted Kang- 
dom and Japan showed small mereases The shaie of the United States of 
*Vmerica remained at the level of the precedmg three years 

The value of cutlery unported amounted to R2G lakhs as against R41} 
laklib in 1929-30 and R36j lakhs iil 1928-29 The share of Germany declined 

(U >0 hU.,) “'I tho-Umted Kingdom 

' ' by R3 lakhs to RS lalchs 

Electro-plated ware, mdentcd chiefly from tlio Umted Kmgdom, showed a 

i:Ucru ^aro 1^7 lalchs m 1929°30 to R4 lakhs 

(UUaLhs) during the year under review. 

Sugar (lwl0,96 lakhs) The -lUgar industry had another bad j^eai and 
the po-^Uum \\ li. -,o i ntical that an mternaTional conference of producers from 
On olu.T prodnung couiune-. %\a.s liehl in m December 1930 to dense 

jioen rem.‘d\ lo couib ii ilu* aepre-,-,iou A Cuuiuuitce of the League of Xations 
loS .il-o r..v,,u. d the soge. o IS29 These Irequeiu mvestigatione 

bv im.rnnionil igoicu.-. -uu\. the chronic dtprt:=scd condinon of the world 
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sugar industry The main cause for this depression is as m the case of many 
primary products the excess of supply as compared with effective demand 
The eioeas in production was due to ^e peculiar ciroumfitances of the immediate 
post-war penod when on account of the shortage of beet sugar during the "U or 
large areas of new land were brought under cane especially m Cuba When 
the production of beet sugar Bfcarted i^ain this additional supply of cane sugar 
exerted a steadily depresamg effect on the market Another factor which also 
led to over production was the mtroductioa of new methods in the breeding 
of sugarcane especially the growing of the P 0 J 2878 vanely in Java which 
has peatly increased the yield of sugar there Further the protectionist 
policies of the vanoua countoea devised to encourage the production of home- 
grown sugar aggravated the situation All these factors exerted a depresaing 
influence on the augur market in the last few years It has been estimated* 
thit the production of beet sugar increased from 9 2 million metno tons (raw 
value) m 1927 38 to 11*7 mfl^n metno tons in 1938-31 an increase of 2 5 
million metno tons In the same penod the cane sugar prodaetjon went up from 

17 B million metno tons (raw value) to 19 1 milhon metno tons m 1929-30 and 

18 rmihon metno tons m 193031 Thna the total production of sugar in the 
world znoreaaed from 26 7 million metno tons in 1937 28 to 29 7 milhon 
metno tons in 1930-31 an morease of 3 milhon metno tons For the 
same penod, however oonsumptjoa did not increase to the same extent m 
spite of the great fall in paces It has been estunated* that the consump- 
tion for 1937 28 was 264 milhon metno tons in terms of raw sugar In 
1929-30 the latest year for which figures are available the consumption 
has been eeOmated at 27 milhon metno tons an mcrease of only 0 6 million 
metno tons as compared with an increase m production of 9 mlilhon metno 
tons As a result of this disparity the stocks of sugar were mounting up 
conaiderably In 1927 28 the stocka were estimated at 8 3 milhon metno 
tons In 1939-30 they had gone up to 6-1 million metno tons Ihis dead 
weight of stocks and the steadily mcreasing production have been respon 
ftible for the depression m the sugar market in the last few yeam In order 
to remedy this situation the mtemationol conference which met m December 
1930 formulated a scheme which fixes the export quotas for the chief sugar- 
exporting countnes The provisional terms of agreement also provide for 
the disp<wal of the stocks m hand on 1st September 1930 at a certomrate per 
Qpirnm This sohome had however httlc tangible effect on sugar prices 
in 1930-31 

The heavy production of the year os mven above depressed the paces of 
sugar almost throughout the year In India the problem was aggravated 
hy the slump in silver prices whioh by disturbmg the normal trade relations 
between Java and Ohina the moat important of the outlets for Java sogar 
outside India helped to throw the bulkoi the Java sugar on the Indian markets 
This drove prices to unremunerative levels so that the sugar producer in India 
was very adversely affected Even the increase m the revenue duty of El 8 
perowt,undertheFmanoe Actof 1930didnotmatenaliyrai8e thosugar prices 
m India In ^y 1930 therefore tho Government of India actmg on the 
representation of the Impennl Council of Vgnculturol Research and some 
of the provincial Governments directed the Tonff Board to hold on enquiry 

nUoslt* uv tluM by OattsTZUikoKh MgivtD hi tbi lUpon at tbt lodlto T*rta 
.Duinl TO tb* bo*« lajMtry 
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mto the question ^\ilether protection \\as required for tlie sugar industry m 
India The report of the Taiift Board, issued towards the end of the 
year under Tcvie\v, recommended the grant of protection to the local 
industry for a period of fifteen yeais The protective duty recommended was 
to be at tlie rate of R7-I per cwt for the first se-ven jears and R6-4 for the 
remaining period The Board further proposed that powei si ould be taken 
to impose an additional duty of 8 anuas per cist in the event of a break-down 
m the internatioual agreement foi the stabilisation of prices The Tanft 
Board's recommendations for the protection of the sugar industry were under 
consideration when tno year closed, but in raising the revenue duty on sugar 
of *23 D S. and above to R7-4 and that on sugar betw^eeu 8 and 22 D.S to 
R6-12 per cw't m the Budget of 1931-32 the Government of India took into 
account the ficfc that theso rates corresponded to those lecommended by the 
Tariff Board for protective purposes 

The unhealthy condition which continued to influence the world sugai 
industry during 1910-31 was abundantly reflected in the course of .sugar puces 
111 India, the general trend for the year being only a continuation of the same 
tendenev as had been at work in the jueceding ^ ear Almost throughout the 
year prices of sugar, both m the Calcutta and Bombay markets, were consis- 
tently on the decline The quotation on the 4th April 1930 for Java 
25 D S in Calcutta was R9-1-9 pei maimd After a nominal drop of 9 id 
the course of the next w^eck the quotation moved upward to R9-3-6 on the 
ISth and after staying at this level till the 25th it dropped to R8-14-3 
by the 23rd of May This downward movement was imtiated by reports 
regarding a dissolution of the Single Selhng Agency m Cuba Subsequently 
there was a considerable degree of steadiness which forced prices up to 
R9-1-6 by the 6th of June In the next w'eek the quotation shpped back 
to R8-14-6 hut the market remained uncertain till the end of the month 
on account of the vaiyiug reactions produced by the leported scarcity of 
stocks in the local market and the expectation of imminent selling pressure 
in Java, to which was added an uncertain feeling produced by the bearish 
report about the beet crops of Europe From the beginning of July the 
dechne became more consistent w^hen the Java Trust was reported to have 
lowered its hmits for the new crop Aftei touching R8-10-3 by the 18th 
of July pnees recovered to some extent, but the arrival of fresh supphes 
caused a bearish sentiment in the market to reassert itself By the middle 
of August the downward trend in sugar prices commenced again On the 
6th of September prices dropped to R8-10-9 from R8-16-3 on the 16th of 
August There was some recovery owing to seasonal factors, but subse- 
quently prices agam slumped to H8-11-6 on the 10th October and then 
with slight oscillations prices gradually dropped to R8 on the 28th of 
November During December, as a result of the reports regardmg the Brussels 
conference, the market gradually revived, prices nsmg from B8-3 on the 5th 
to R8-5 on the 19th In January 1931 the course of prices was erratic owing to 
apprehensions created by the reported arrivals of Russian sugar and also owing 
to the uncertamty of the results of the mternational negotiations From 
the end of the month, however, the quotation moved upward from R8-5-6 
on the 30th of January to R9 on the 27th of February This was m conse- 
quence of speculative purchases encouraged by anticipations of a rise id the 
customs duty from March Subsequently when the actual increase id the 
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cuatoma duty wo* found to have been short of the trade eipectations the 
heavy stocks aocumulated m ontioipatioii of the tanff increase tended to 
depress the market to some extent and the pnece eipenenced a slight set-back 
to R8-12 on the 0th of March but the enoourftgmg reports r^^aidmg the 
internabonal negotaabonfl created a steadier feeling m the market and raised 
the pnee to R8-16 on the 27th of March 

In the Bomhav market the quotation for Java "white granulated T M 0 
quality stood at per ewt on the 4th April 19S0 Prices remamed nearly 
at this level with slight oacillationfl of on {mna, or two on either side till the 
beginning of June In that month ho"wever pnee* showed a namg "tendency 
and by the first week of July the quotation had nsen to HlS-9 The sue 
oeeding weeks of July witnessed a relapse which earned pnee* down to H12-8 
■on the 26th August started with an upward spurt to ftl2-13 recorded on the 
Ist Por the next three weeks the quotation was roundabout E12 12 and 
m the last week of the month pncea agajn went up to B13-0-6 and temained 
almost at that level till the third week of September In the lost week of 
September however pnees agam declined the quotation on the 26th bemg 
ftl2 10 Prom that date tall the end of Novenmer pnees were obnoit oon 
tinually on the decline, the quotataon on the 28th November bang Bll 11 
In the first two "weeks of Deoember pnoes went up slightly and t^ughout 
rhe month they "were on a comparatively higher level than m November 
On January 2 1931 the quotation was B12 Aitei a sbght relapse m the 
{ollo"wing week the quotation went on oontmually moreasing till the end of 
Pebruory when the pnoe recorded was B12-14 Thu "was due to the antia 
pabons of a higher duty in the Budget. March saw a relapse as the Budget 
provision did not come up to the expeotabons of the market The year 
closed with the quotabon of B13-^ on the 27th March- 

Imports of sugar of all sorts excluding molasses decreased from 940 000 
tom in 1929-30 to 901 000 tons m 1930-51 the decline m value being from 
H16 61 IflVbB to RIO 64 The decline in the imports of sugar was due 

to some extent to the foUmg-ofi of beet sugar imports from 131 000 tons to 
78 000 tons Imports of sugar 16 D 8 and above moreased from 807 000 
tons to 816 000 tons The mam increase was m the imports from Java wluch 
rose from 779 000 tons to 802 000 tons m the year under review Buporta 
from the "United Kingdom of sugar 16 D 8 and above wont down very con 
aiderably from 14 000 tons to a IrtUe over 1 260 tons Importa from Ceylon 
increased by over 2 000 tons Imports from China including Hongkong 
morcosed to 6 000 tons from 2 800 tons in the preceding year 

Imports of Java sugar mto the difierant montimo provmces during 1930- 
31 wore as foUo'WB — 


B«n^ 
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(SSl^SOO toai ) or 40 p*r cent. 
fiai.300 „ ) „ M 
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(7W00 ) „ 10 „ 

( 40,800 „ ) „ 0 „ 


Previous year s figures are shown ixx brackets- 

The total amount of beet sugar imported during the year was 78 000 tons 
03 compared with 131 000 tous in the preceding year Imports from mont 
of the countries declined Asx inUreating feature of the j car however was 
tho arrival of 42 000 tom Irom Bua&ia which had no share m thu trade during 
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the two preceding years The United Kingdom sent only 7,000 tons m the 
year under review as compared with 45,000 tons m the preceding year The 
share of Hungary went down from 35,000 tons to a httle under 14,000 tons 
and Germany sent 11,500 tons as compared with 13,700 tons in the precedmg 
year. There were no imports from France and Austria Imports from the 
Netherlands dechned from 2,200 tons to 600 tons and those from Czechoslovakia 
and Serb-Croat Slovene State from 9,000 and 6,000 tons m 1929-30 to 600 
and 60 tons respectively m the year under review The bulk of the imports 
of beet sugar durmg the year was received m Smd and Bombay The 
following table gives the imports of sugar from the prmcipal sources for a 
series of years — 

Imjports of sugar ^ all hinds {excluding molasses). 



1918-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1 

1926-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 


Tons 

Tons I 

I 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

United Kingdom 

900 

6,300 

0,200 

400 

4,800 

69,800 

8,400 

Ceylon 

100 

1,800 

2,100 

2,800 

4,000 

3,600 

6,700 

Java 

683,000 

656,900 

611,700 

692,200 

850,800 

781,100 

809,700 

Maurinns 

130,600 

19,100 

100 

• 

* 

• 

. 

Stroltfl Settlements 

2,900 

2,200 

1,100 

1,200 

900 

600 

600 

China andHonghong 

1,600 

2,200 

8,100 

3,100 

2,100 

6,100 

6,100 

Egypt 

100 

300 

• 

• 

. 

• 


Japan 

100 



100 

300 

600 

* 

Gennany 

VOO 

1,600 

49,200 

1,600 

300 

16,200 

11,700 

Austria . 

j- 74,000 

r 2,000 

9,800 

300 

• 

1,400 

• 

Himgary 

X 19,100 

26,000 

2,300 

2,100 

36,600 

13,800 

Nethedands 


800 

3,700 

700 

1,600 

2,500 

COO 

Belgium 

• 

6,800 

18,800 

400 

300 

1,800 

300 

Prance 


100 

200 

• 

800 

11,900 


CzechoalovaMa . 


10,300 

28,800 

1,100 

400 

9,700 

000 

Italy 

• 

1,200 

8,700 

200 

. 



United States 

• 

2,100 

16,600 

600 

200 

200 

200 

other countries 

100 

400 

48,900 

18,900 

200 

9,200 

44,600 

Total ail couhtbies 

Value B (lakhs) 

803,000 

14,29 

732,600 

16,20 


725,800 

14,60 

868,800 

15,80 

939,600 

15,51 

901.200 

10,6 1 


In the chart on the opposite page the prices of Chiban raw sugar at New 
York and the course of prices in Calcutta of sugar, all-cane, equal m colour 
to 25 D. S and above are compared At the beginmng of April 1930 
Cuban raw sugar was quoted at 1*84 cents per lb By the end of May the 
quotation declined to 1 37 cents, and, although later jirices behaved most 
erratically, the downward trend was maintained tilll 04 cents' as touched at 
the begmnmg of October During the subsequent months of the year the 
position improved, prices fluctuating mostly between 1 22 and 1 40 cents. 
The quotation at the end of the year was 1 35 cents 
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The imports of molasses almost wholly from Java increased from 72,000 
tons valued at B26 lakhs in 1929*30 to 102 000 tons valued at fi42| lakhs m 
1930 31 

Re-exports of sugar from India decreased from 7 300 tons valued at R17 
lakhs m 1929-30 to 3 400 tons valued at R6| lakhs m 1930-31 The share of 
Kenya Colony (molnding Zaniibar and Pemba) was 1 000 tons as compared 
with 2 600 tons in the preceding year The shares of most of the other conntnes 
feU confiiderablv except in the case of Peioa which increased her talangs to 
600 tons os compared with 600 tons m the preceding vear 

The total area under sugarcane m India was 2 778 000 acres m 1930-31 
The total production of raw sugar <;<lr was 3 177 000 tons as compared with 
2 762 000 tons m 1929-30 The production of sugar by modem factones and 
refinenea m the season 1929-30 amounted to 111 000 tons as compared 
with 99 000 tons in 1928-29 and 120 000 tons m 1927 28 Exports of Indian 
sugar during the year under review decreased from 1 300 tons to 1 000 tons 
which included 600 tons of unrefined Bogar There was also a faUmg-ofi m 
the exports of molaase* (moluding palmyra and cane jaggery) from 1 100 tons 
m 1929-30 to 500 tons in 1930-31 of which 400 tons (or 86 per cent) were des- 
patched from Madras Shipments to Ceylon amounted to 400 tons 

BDnetal oils (R10«48 lakfai) — The world s output of onule oil m 1930 
was slightly larger than m tha previous j^ar Tho United States of Amenco 
avoided oveipi^uctwn by foUowmg a policy of lestnoticin, while outside tho 
United States there was little restnotion of output. ImporU of all kmds of 
mineral oila into India m 1930-31 were slightly lees th^ in the preceding 
year ftp 8 amounted to 242^ milhon gallons valued at RIO 48 lakhs as compared 
with 262| milbon. gallons in^lned at Rll 04 lakhs m 1929-30 This repreaented 
a decline of only 4 per cent m quantity and of 6 per cent m value Actually 
there was a fall in the imports of oil oils except petrol whioh roistered an 
TTtTT ftpBfl Of the total quantity of xamerai oils imported in 1930-31 keioeene 
oil repr^wnted 41 per cant fuel oiIb 44 per cent and lubacafang oila 11 per cent 
as oompored with 42, 43 and 11 per cent respectively m 1929-30 The foUow 
mg table shows the imports of ^ch vauety of mineral oE by sea from, abroad 
into British India — 


Im'poTt* o/muwxd ofZ* tnto Indxa by ua from foreign cauntna 
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1913-14 


(pre-war 1029-30 

1030 31 


year' 

Gals 

Gal<( 

Gals 

IllPOETS OP KeBOSEVE Oil 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

United States of America 

42,311 

23,376 

21.200 

nnssla, Georgia and 

Azerbaijan 

1,079 

36.846 

47,014 

Persia 

2,303 

29,302 

18,214 

Borneo, Sumatra and 

Celebes 

20,815 

5,676 

11,930 

Straits Settlements 

2,240 

11,267 

436 

Other countries 

2 

1 


TotaI. 

68,860 

106,467 

08,893 


Imports of keiosene oil declmed in quantity from the record figme of 
1064 million gallons m 1929-30 to 99 miUion gallons m 1930-31 and from R5,89 

lakhs to R6,34: lakhs, thus showing a lower average 
Kerosene oil value of 8 as 8 per gallon as compaied with 8 as 

10 p m 1929-30 It should be noted that from March, 1930, the customs duty 

on foreign kerosene was reduced from 2 «s. 6 p to 2 os 3 p per Imperial gallon, 
which has, with eftect from Maich, 1931, been agam raised to 3 as per gallon 
Coastwise imports from Burma to India proper amounted to 110 milhon 
gallons as compared with 122 milhon gallons in 1929-30 Of the foreign sup- 
phes, the Umted States of America reduced her contribution from 23 to 21 
milhon gallons, and Persia from 29 to 18 miUion gallons Imports from 
Borneo, Sumatra and Celebes Islands, mcludmg consignments from the Straits 
Settlements, also decreased from 17 to 12 miUion gallons. On the other hand, 

larger supphes were available 
from Russia which considerably 
m creased her production durmg 
the year m accordance with 
Government plans. Imports from 
Russia, mcludmg Georgia and 
Azerbaijan, totalled 47 million 
gallons as compared with 37 
milhon gallons m 1929-30 The 
details axe shown m the margin 

Imports of fuel oils showed a dechne m quantity from 110 milli on gallons 
to 106 milli on gallons with an mcrease in value from R2,09f lakhs m 1929-30 

to R2,104 lakhs m 1930-31 ..Imports were, as usual, 
mostly from Persia which supphed 76 milli on gallons 
or 71 per cent of the total quantity imported m 1930-31 as compared with 80 
million gallons or 73 per cent m the preceding year Receipts from Borneo 
increased from 18 to 24 million gallons, while consignments from the Straits 
Settlements feU off from 11 to 6 miUion gallons 

Imports of batchmg oil feU from 16 million gaUons valued at R87|^ lakhs 
to 14 milli on gaUons valued at R72 lakhs The trade was, as usual, ^vided 

between the Umted States of America and Borneo, 
Lubncating o s former supplymg 9 million gaUons and the latter 

5 milhon gaUons as compared with 5 and 10 milhon gaUons respectively m 
1929-30 Imports of other lubricatmg oils showed a smaU mcrease m quantity 
with a shght dechne m value and amounted to 12 miUion gaUons valued at 
Rl,30 lakhs Over 82 per cent of the total quantity imported m 1930-31, or 
10 milli on gaUons, came from the Umted States of America and the remainder 
from the Umted Kingdom and Borneo 

Until 1929-30 India had been practicaUy mdependent of outside sources 
for her requirements of petrol which were almost entirely met from the oil- 
fields m Burma In 1930-31, however, about 9 
I'etro miUlou gaUons of petroleum, dangerous, flashing below 

76°P, mcludmg petrol, benzme and benzol, valued at R73 lakhs, were imported 
from abroad into British India as compared with 4^ milhon gaUons valued at 
R38^ lakhs m 1929-30 and only 168,000 gaUons valued at R14 lakhs in 1928-29 
The imports were chiefly from the Umted States of America The factors 
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that contzib^itcd to this new development were the excessive Rt^h r of petaol 
m the United State* and the con&e<^neiit fall in pnee* m her dcrmeBtio maritet. 
Coastwise unporta of petrol and other motor spirits from Burma mto India 
proper amounted to 51 million galkm* m 1930-31 os compared with 66 million 
gadons m the preceding year and 45 milhon gailons m 1928-29 Other 
of mineral ofls showed a decrease from 6 million galkniB to 3 milhou gallons, of 
which white oil imported chiefly from Germany accounted for 1 mdhoii 
gallons 

Protiaioiis (it4,88 laldis) — This is a comprehensive heed covermg a 
largo variety of articlee, such as (m order of importance) canned and bottkd 
provisions, fatinnceou* and patent foods condensed tuillr^ biscuits and cohee, 
confectionery bacon and ham, cheese jams and jelhes, picUea and sauce*, 
butter cocoa and chocolate isinglass gin lard and vmegar The total value 
of imported provisiona steadily declined from 116 21 IflVKR m 192&-29 to H6 64 
Ittltbs m 1929-30 and further to R4 88 lalf^s m 1930-31 Canned and bottled 
. provisiODs, which represented about 41 per cent of 

jffOTtboni. ^ receipts of provisions m 1930-31 were mi 

ported to the ^ne of 112 01 as compared with 
S2,26 lakhs m the preceding year Of these, imports of vegetable product 
fell from 321 OOO ewts valued at Bl 20 lakhs to 296 000 ewta. valued at B1 09 


laths, while tamed fish and canned fruits recorded MnoUet decieaBcs of fiT 
lQkhsandB2 lakhs respectively Tbebulkof theimportsof vegetable product 
enme oa usuol, from the hetherlonds which sent 232 000 ewts. valued at B85 
IgVha as compared with 291 000 owts valued at Bl 09 lakhs m 1929-30 The 
remainder came mamly from Belgmm (BIO lakhs) and Germany (B8 lakhs) 
Fannaceous and patent fpods showed a decrease from 371 000 erwts. valued at 
Bl 02 InlfliR to 3^ 000 cwts, valued at B86 Inkhw of wbeh fannaceous foods 
in bulk chiefly sago tapiocp etc. from the Btruits Settlements, were nn 
ported to the value of B36 lakha and milk foods for mfauts and invalids, mostly 
item the United Kingdom were valued ot H26 lakhs. Imports of condenaed 
milk amounted to 227 000 cwts, v^ued at B79 lakhs 
Ccaulriuea nmk, ^ 1930-31 OS compared with 243 000 cwts. valued at 
fi88 lakhs m 1929-30 Arrivals m 1930-31 rocluded 120 000 cwts. from the 
Ketheilands and 54 000 cwts. from the United Kingdom as against 142,000 
cwts, and 62 000 owts respectively m the preceding jear The other sources 
of BUpplv were Norway (16 000 cwts.) SwiUmland (10 000 owts.) Denmark 
(9 000 cwts ) and France (4 000 cwts) Biscuits and (^es were also imported 
in Bmaller quantities, the total imports omountmg 
Elwoit# umI c»i*i 000 valued at R40i lal^ as compared 

with 06 000 cwts. valued at B66 bkhs m 1929-30 The Dmted Kingdom 
Bupphed 34 000 cwts. or 71 per cent ot the total quanUty imported in 1930-31 
as compared with 47 000 cwts. or 72 per cent m the preceding > car tho remain 
der commg chiefly from tho htraiU Settlements. Imports of both confcc- 
tieneiy ond jams ond jelhes, mostly from the United Kingdom dcchncd 
the former from 29 000 cwts valued ot R2C lakha to 22,000 cwts valued at 
li20 inttiR and tho latter from 15 700 cwts. volued at 118 lakhs to 13,500 cwts 
valued at BG bVh« Cocoa ond chocolate on tho other hand recorded an 
mcreofo from 3 CCO cwts. valued ot B3J lakhs to 3 900 cwU valued at 
lakhs. Bacon and bom fhowtd a deerrate hem 14,5CO cuts valued ot 
QIC lakhs to 13 COO cwts. valued at B14 lakhs in 10^-0-31 Ho tinted King 
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dom was, as usual, the chief source of supply, the imports from that country 
havmg amounted to 12,100 cwts. iu 1930-31 as against 12,900 cwts in the 
preceding year. Cheese, mostly from the Netherlands and the TJmted Kmg- 
dom, was imported to the extent of 10,400 cwts valued at RIO laMis as against 
10,900 cwts valued at Rll lakhs m the preceding year Among other articles, 
imports of butter and lard mcreased both m quantity and value, while ghi 
recorded an increase m quantity with a decrease in value Pickles and sauces, 
vmegar and isinglass each showed a decrease * The share of the TJmted King- 
dom in the total value of the imports of provisions, all sorts, fell from R2,35 
lakhs or 42 per cent to Rl,94 lakhs or 40 per cent of the total trade Similarly, 
the imports from the Netherlands dropped from Rl,57 lakhs or 28 per cent 
to Rl,27 lakhs or 26 per cent m 1930-31 and those from the TJmted States of 
America dechned from R48 lakhs to R40 lakhs The trade of the Straits 
Settlements, which consists mostly of farmaceous foods and, to a less extent, 
of goods m transit from Australia, was valued at R32 lakhs, as m the precedmg 
year, while direct suppbes from China and Australia shghtly decreased to R15 
lakhs and R9 lakhs respectively 

Liquors (R3,33 lakhs) — The total quantity of hquors imported feU by 
5 per cent from 7,679,000 gallons m 1929-30 to 7,182,000 gallons m 1930-31, 
the correspondmg declme m value bemg 12 per cent from R3,77 lakhs to 
R3,32 lakhs. The decrease was shared by aU the provinces Bombay took 
the largest quantity, mz , 2,192,000 gallons compared with 2,290,000 gallons 
m 1929-30 and was closely followed by Bengal with 2,068,000 gallons as com- 
pared with 2,219,000 gallons m the preceding year In value, however, Bengal 
took the lead as m the preceding year with R95 lakhs or 5 lakhs more than the 
value of the imports into Bombay, their respective imports m 1929-30 being 
valued at Rl,12^ lakhs and Rl,03§ lakhs The impoi’ts mto Smd and Madras 
were valued at R63 lakhs and R36 lakhs as against R68 lakhs and R39 lakhs 
respectively m 1929-30 Burma took 928,000 gallons valued at R48 lakhs m 
1930-31 compared with 1,042,000 gallons valued at R53 lakhs m the precedmg 
year 


Of the total quantity of imported liquors, ale, beer and porter accounted 
for over 64 per cent, spirits 32 per cent and wmes only 3 per cent Imports 
, of ale, beer and porter fell from 4,864,000 gallons to 

\Ie, beer and porter , i 

4,610,000 gallons, of which ale and beer alone 
amormted to 4,431,000 gallons as against 4,655,000 gallons m 1929-30 Of 
the beer unpoited m bulk (mainly for the use of troops) amountmg to 1,653,000 
gallons m 1930-31, the TJmted Kmgdom supphed no less than 1,627,000 gallons 
or 98 per cent, while bottled beer, mipoits of which totalled 2,778,000 gallons, 
came largely from the TJmted Kin gdom (44 per cent), Germany (32 per cent), 
the Netherlands (13 per cent) and Japan (10 per cent) Imports of stout and 
porter amounted to 179,000 gallons as against 209,000 gallons m the precedmg 
year and were, as usual, drawn chiefly from the TJmted Kmgdom, 
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that contributed to thia new development were the exceeove Btooks of petrol 
m the TJmted States and the consequent fall m prices m her market. 

Coastwise nnports of petrol and other motor spirits from Burma mto India 
proper amounted to 61 milhon galkma m 1930-31 os compared with 66 milhon 
gallons m the preceding year and 46 milhon gallons ra 1928-29 Other 
of mmeral ods showed a decrease from 6 millira gaCons to 3 milliou gaCons, of 
which white oil, imported chiefly from Germany accounted for 1 mflhon 
gallons. 

PioTislons (114,88 lakhs) — This is a comprehensiTe head covering a 
large variety of arUclee, such as (in order of importance) canned and bottled 
provimonfl faimaccoua and patent foods, condensed Tnilk^ bisouitB and cates, 
confectionery bacon and ham, cheese jama and jellies, pickles and aauoei, 
butter cocoa and chocolate, isinglass giu, lard and vinegar The total value 
of imported proviHioiu steadily declmed fmm R6 21 IaVIik m 1928-29 to 116,64: 
lakhs m 1929-30 and further to fi4 88 lakhs m 1930-31 Canned and bottled 
^ ^ proviaioDs wbioh represented about 41 per cent of 

pTOTiaianf, receipts of provuuona m 1930-31 were nn 

ported to the value of R3 01 InVha as compared with 
R2 26 lakhs m the preceding year Of these imports of vegetable product 
fell from 821 000 cwti valued at Rl 20 leVhw to 296 000 owts, valued at B1 09 
lakhs whde fanned fish and canned fruits recorded mnaller decreases of B7 
lakhs and B2 lakhs respectively The bulk of the imports of vegetable product 
came oa usual from the Ketheilands which sent 232 000 cwta. valued at B86 
lakhs as compared with 291 000 cwts. valued at Rl 09 lakhs m 1929-30 The 
remainder came mamly from Belgium (BIO lakhs) and Germany (B6 lakhs) 
Farmsceous and patent foods showed a decrease from 871 000 cwts. valued at 
Bl 02 lakhs to 348 000 cwta. valued at B85 lakhs, of which fannaceous foods 
bulk chiefly sago tapioc? etc. frcnn the Straits Settlements were un 
ed to the value of BS6 lakhs and milk foods for mfants and mvalids, moetly 
from the United Kingdom were valued at fi26 lakhs Imports of condensed 
min, amounted to 227 000 ewts. v^ued at B79 lakhs 
CoodeBKd mCk. 1939-31 as compeied ^rith 243 000 cwta. valued at 

B88 lakhs m 1929-30 Arrivals m 1930-31 luoluded 126 000 owts from the 
Netherlands and 64 COO owts from the United Kingdom as against 142 000 
owts- and 62 000 ewfs reapectivdy m the preceding year The other eoorocs 
of supply were Norway (16 000 cwta.) Switrcrlond (10 000 owts.) Denmark 
(9 CCO cwtB ) and France (4 000 cwts) Biscmts and cakca were al^ imported 
in nnoller quantities the total imports amounting 
and qqq Valued at B40i lakhs as com p a r ed 

with 06 000 owts. \alued at B86 lakhs m 1929-30 The Umted Kingdom 
spppbed 34,000 cwts, or 71 per cent ot the totnl quantity miported m ICAO'S! 
as compared with 47 000 cwts. or 72 per cent in the preceding year the r em a in 
der coming chiefly from the Straits Settlemeots. Imports of both confee 
tioncry, and jams and jeUics, mostly from tho United Kingdom declined 
the former from 29 000 cwts. valued at 1126 lakhs to 22,000 cwts valued at 
iJ20 IpVhp and tho latter from ID 700 cwts, valued at B8 lakhs to 13 DOO cwts, 
valued at BO 1nkh« Cocoa and chocolate on the other hand recorded an 
mcrearo from 3 000 cwts valued ot B3J lakhs to 3 000 cwU. valued at 
lakhs. Bacon and bsm thowtd a dccicate ficm 14 tCO cwts volt^ at 
fllO lakhs to 13 000 cwts valued ot BU lakhs m 10..0-31 7ho United King- 
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dom was, as usual, the oluof source of supulv the 

haviug amoimted to 12,100 oirts. iu ™ 6oju that oouutiy 

precedmg year. Cheese, mostly from the hreti*"^ “Sa^ust 12,900 cwts m the 
dom, was imported to the extent of 10 400 e^f Kmg- 

10.900 owts valued at Hll laldrs m the preoliuv™ “ 
imports of butter and lard mcreased both m other articles, 

recorded an increase in quantity wth a decreaq while ghi 

vmegar and isiuglass each showed a decrease 

dom lu the total value of the imports of IZ , ^ Kmg- 

al^ or 42 per cent to Hl,94 lakhs or 40 pa ceurof «“ 
to BT97?lf°“ “'® ^“‘‘‘•^■■londs diopped from HI 57 
^enea deohned from BIS latli to HlO t h°“ 

of goods m transit from A.^tri ;me rr'’r?»^““^ 

yo». while direct supplies from ClZ ud f f “ ‘’‘® P'o^o^g 
fekhs and H9 lakhs respectively decieased to Bl5 

laquors (113,32 lakhs) -Thn f-nt- i 

5 per cent from 7,679,000 ballons ml^iott °! fed by 

83 327',?“*“® ‘‘®®‘“o to value beL lo g“>'oiis m 1930-31, 

fi3 32 lakhs The decrease was shared L i?*? 'ob-hs to 

. quantity, air 2 I 9 o nm n provinces. Bombay took 

a 1929-30 and was closely foll„7v i ‘'““'Putod with 2,290,000 Gallons 

pared with 2,219,000 gallo^rJm --0®.000 gaUons as com 

vl L I “do BombaV til i ““'^o ‘ban the 

7-1^ lakhs and Hl.03aS 'T ® being 

resplolvrf '®bhs and B36 S' S'”'! o“d Madras 

re^ecfavely m 1929-30. Burma took oi 000®“““* ’““s and B39 lakhs 

year ™‘b 1,042,000 galas' TOluefatTolf “u “ 

valued at Hod lakhs in the precedmrr 
Of the total auantitx. « ^ 

® over 64 per cent, spirits Sr cSru?w“’“’ ’’T accounted 

aie. beer and p„«a, ol ale, beer and Portew 11 ^ f®'" ®®“‘ ftoports 

etoountedto 4 431 000 of *“ 

‘hebeerunport;r: v u*?“°”®®®agamst 4 655 0nn if '’®®" ®'““® 

gallons m 1930 31 f°r the use of fel “ f Of 

or 98 pet cent wb f ^^gdom snpphed f ““ouutmg to 1.663,000 
eame largely feoai th f ““Ports of which tf if? 1.627,000 gallons 
the Netherlands (IS “*®'^ Kmgdom (44 per oent,i°f 2,778,000 gallons, 
porter amounted to ire'n'm * f (f “ Per cent) '’®“*^’ 
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[mporta o£ spmta, all sort*, totalled 2 318,000 gallons valued at BJ 05 
lakha as compared with 2 tit, 000 gallons valued at B2 36 laths m 1920-30 
Splrtu, detoila of the pnnoipal kmds of spirit imported 

into Bntiah India nro showii below — 
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With the exceptaoa of gm (import^ chiefly from the United Kingdom and, 
to a far less extent from the Netherlands) anH denatured spmt which is nhnost 
entirely received from Java nil other kmds of spirits recorded deoreosea. The 
United Kingdom practically monopolises the trade in whisky mostly the 
product of gcottish distiDenes wh3e brandy is almost entirely imported from 
France with small quontitiee from the United Kingdom and Germany The 
total importB of spints declmed from 3 414 000 valued at R2 36 Lakhs 

to 2 318 000 gallons valued at Il2 05 lakhs m 1930-31 The share of the 
United Kingdom fell from 761 000 gaDons valued at Rl 41 lakhs to 708 000 
gallons valued at Rl,26 lakhs in 1930-31 The supplies from France also 
decreased from 426 000 gallons to 339 000 gallons m quantity and from R53 
bkliB to R42 lakhs m ^alne Imports from Java however adiancod from 
1 034,000 gallons to 1 144 000 gali^ lu quantity the >alue remaining fairly 
Bteadv at B12 lakhs. The receipts from the Umted States of America 
amounted to 67 000 gallons valued at R16 bkhn os compared with GO OOO 
gallons valued at R19 lakhs m the preceding year The German inpplte^ 
were cousidembly reduced from 60 000 gallons to 30 000 guUoui m quantity 
and from R6J loidiB to R4J lakhs m value 

The total imports of wmea fell from 290 000 gallons valued at H20 Inlths to 
240 000 gallons valued at B24 lakhs in 1930-31 As usual the auppUes come 
mainly from France (90 000 gallons Nalued at UO 
utw*. laVhs) the Umted Kingdom t,(J3 000 gallon* valued 

at R8 lakhs) and Italy (40 000 gallons \alucd at R2 laUis) 

Paper and pasteboard (R2t87 lakhs) — TIio total imports of paper ttud 
patteboord fell from 2,740 000 civts Milaed at R3 72 lakhs to 2,201 WW ewt* 
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valued at 112,87 lakhs in 1930-31, of winch 1,985,000 c^vts (valued at R2,60 
lakhs) represented paper of all kinds as agamst 2,363,000 cwts. (valued at 
H3 35 lakhs) m the preceding year Impoits of all vaiieties of paper showed 
decieascs Pimting paper was imported to the extent of 683,000 cwts valued 

at 1199 lakhs as against 800,000 cwts valued at 
nnung p.vpcr Rl,23 lalclis m 1929-30 Nowspimtmg paper de- 

clined from 186,000 cwts to 131,000 cwts m quantity and from 1163 lakhs to 
E52V lakhs m value Other kinds of pimting papei also lecoided a deciease 
from 320,000 cwts valued at E60 lakhs to 252,000 cwts valued at R16 lakhs. 
Koiway, witli her lesomces of wood pulp, mamtanied the lead in the pimtmg 
paper trade and supplied 242,000 cwts valued at R30 lakhs as compared with 
259,000 cwts \ allied at R34 lakhs m 1929-30 Austria came next with 152,000 
cwts valued at R20 lakhs and the United Kingdom with 77,000 cwhs valued 
at R16 lakhs, then respective shaics in the piecedmg yeai bemg 156,000 cwts, 
and 98,000 cwts valued .it R21 lakhs in either case Impoits from the 
Netherlands slightly ad\anced to over 41,000 cwts, but those from Ger- 
many, Sweden and Belgium icccdcd to 51,000 cwts , 35,000 cwts , and 10,000 
cwts respectively. 

Imports of writing pajicr and envelopes registered a decline from 245,000 
cwts valued at RG9 lakhs to 157,000 cwts valued at R47 lakhs in 1930-31 

The leading supplying countries were the United 
r\nhng paper Kingdom (55,000 cw ts ) Norway (35,000 cwts ) and 

the Netherlands (16,000 cwts ) In the preceding yeai their respective contri- 
butions were 79,000 cwts , 66,000 cwts and 25,000 cwts 


Imports of packing paper decreased from 287,000 cw’ts to 231,000 ewAs 
in_ quantity and from R49V lakhs to R384 lakhs m value Sw'eden mam- 
Packing paper tamed hci position as the premier suppher, the 

imports from that country amounting to 105,000 
cwts valued at Rl7 lakhs as against 106,000 cwds valued at R19 lakhs m 
1929-30 Imports from Germany fell from 65,000 cwts valued at RIO^ lakhs 
to 38,000 cwts valued at R5 lakhs The quantities imported from the IJmted 
Kingdom and Norway advanced sbghtly to 17,000 cwts and 13,000 cwts. 
respectively Imports from Austria dechned from 29,000 cwts to 18,000 
cwts in quantity and from nearly E5 lakhs to R3 lakhs in value. 

Imports of old newspapers dropped from 913,000 cwds to 823,000 cwts , 
of which the Umted Kmgdom supplied 660,000 cwds as agamst 822,000 cwts 

in 1929-30 The share of the Umted Kmgdom 
shrank from 90 per cent to 79 per cent of the total 
quantity imported, while that of the Umted States of Amenca rose from 9 
per cent to 21 per cent m 1930-31 

Paper manufactures dechned from 24,000 cwts valued at R13^ lakhs to 
21,000 cwts valued at R12^ lakhs m 1930-31 The Umted Kmgdom was, 
_ „ as usual, the prmcipal suppher and sent these goods 

P.permmufactate.,eto to tie value of B6 lakli m 1930-31 Impoits of 
pasteboard, rmllboard and cardboaid of aU kmds fell from 377,000 ovrts 
valued at R37 lakhs to 308,000 cwts valued at B27 lakhs m 1930-31 Of 
these, strawhoard accounted for 238,000 cwts valued at R14|^ lakhs The 
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to Rl 94: Ufchs m 19^ 51 Imports oi oampKot declined irom 1 853 000 Ib* 
Cwnphor valued at lokfifl to 1770 000 lbs valued at 

J127 lakha Qetmaay sent mote Bynthetio camphor 
at lower pnoes to the eiteut of 727 000 Iba a« compared wili 570 500 Iba. m 
the preceding year Switierlaud and Italy also inoreafled then eupphea from 
143 800 lha and 63 100 ibs to 153 700 Ihs and S55 100 Iba respectively, while 
the receipts of natural camphor from Japan were on a much BmaDer scale, 
amounting to only 495 000 lbs os compared with 1 003 000 Iba m 1929-30 
AmvaU in 1930-31 ahio included 32 500 Iba from Belgium, 3 800 Ibe from the 
Straits Settlements and 2 400 lb» from Ceylon About 107 000 Ibe of quinine 
lilt*, imported as oomparod with 129 000 lbs in 

the preceding year There was no import of omohona 
bark in 1930-31 The value of propnefcory and patent memoinea feD from 
B48i lakhs to Ri3 lakhfl to which the Umted Kingdom contnbuted Bl8 lakhs, 
Germany B8 Lakhs and the United States of America B7 In-kbn Imports of 
cod liver oil declined from 97 600 Iba to 60 800 Ibe m 1930-31 The Umted 


Kingdom supplied only 246 ouncee of cocame out of a total of 1 133 ounces and 
395 ounces of m^^rphia out of a total of 682 ounces the remainder coming 
mostly from Germany Preparationfl of opium and morphia, imported chiefly 
from the Umted Km^om, were valued at R67 000 as compared with H90 000 
m the preceding year 

Salt (Bl«18 Ukhi) — As a reeult of over productaon of salt throughout 
the world pnoes dunug 1930-31 reached a very low level detnmental to Badian 
manufacture The following table shows the pnoes per 100 maunds of 
Liverpool Spanish and Indian salt month by month, at Calcutta — 
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The importB ot foragn lalt by into British IniamorcoBwlbySp^r”''* 

m quantity from OU 000 tons m 1020-30 to 701 000 tons m 1030 31 lioi 

owing to lower pnees deebntd m value by 0 per cent from lil SOInLhsto lil It 
laUis Aden contmued to bo the pnocipal eoutec oi supply althouph trciiplj 
from that source were ou a smaller scnlo nail nmountid to 18S WO tons oi 
compared with 232,000 tons m 1020-30 IVith the establishment of new salt 
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works in Italian Somaliland and in the Sudan, consignments from Itaban 
East Africa and Eg}^t considerably increased from 68,000 and 105,000 tons to- 
151,000 and 135,000 tons respectively The supphes from Germany also 
advanced from 63 000 tons to 97,000 tons, while those from the Umted 
Kingdom and Spam fell from 83,000 and 69 000 tons to 42,000 and 67,000 tons 
respectively The following table shows the percentage shares of the principal 
countries of consignment — 


Percentuge shares of 'pnnci-pal countries in the imports of salt 


— 
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Total quaktity imposted (xn tons) 

100 

100 

! 

100 

100 

100 

100 

607,300 

1 641,800 

696,200 

1 

614,700 

643,860 

703,640 


Eoxeign salt finds a market in Bengal and Burma The former took 
615,000 tons or 87 per cent of the total quantity imported m 1930-31 and 
the latter 89,000 tons or 12 per cent as compared with 85 and 14 per cent 
respectively in the precedmg year A fair quantity of Indian sea-salt is also 
consumed m Bengal The coastwise imports of Indian salt, chiefly from 
Bombay and Karachi, mto Calcutta amounted to 48,000 tons in 1930-31 as 
compared with 57,000 tons m 1929-30 It may be noted that, foUowmg an 
enquiry by the Indian Tarifl: Board, a further mvestigation into the possibihty 
of expandmg the existing sources of supply in India and the eftect of 
such expansion on prices, has recently been conducted by the Salt Survey 
Committee It has since been considered expedient to impose a temporary 
additional duty of 44 as per maimd on salt manufactured outside India 
under the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931, which came into force 
on the 18th March, 1931, and shall have efiect only up to the 31st March, 
1932 
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Otliflc artlclaj^- ^The tablo bftlow shows the most uaport'fint items coni- 
pmed m this group — 
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There was a Etet-back m the imports of mstnitaents and apparatus ■which 
wore "Valued at Ri 77 lakhs m 1930'31 os oompored 'with the record figure of 
Inrtnunmu md »m»r*fca* R6 38 lakhs in 1929-30 The deohne is mainly 
(IU,77 kkbi) attributable to a faHing-ofi in the amvols of elsctncal 

instrumeuta and apparatus and mumoal instruineDte the Tahie» of which fell 
hy H50 lakhs and BIO lakhs to B3 11 lakhs and B26 lakhs respectively 
The United Kingdom mamtaaned her positicm as the pimcipa) source of S'opply 
•of eleotnoal apparatus although the value of her oonsigniuents decbned 
B2 16 Iftkhfl to Bl 74 lakhs With the exception of Germany whose contn 
butaon showed no marked variation all the other pnnmpal suppheii notably 
the Umted States of Amancs the Netherlands ixeXy and Jopan shored in 
this decrease The following statement shows the valuefl of the different 
olaases of eleotncal apparatus imported durmg the last three vears ■ — 
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Importa 

The imports of preojons atonei and pearls unset recorded a fnrthei de- 
clino from ill 10 lakhs m 1920»S0 to H60 lakhs m 19S0 31 of which diamonds 
Procdotti ttooef and peart* accounted for 1146 lakhfl and pearls unset lor Rll 
(RflOIolLitt) lakhs as compared with R88 and J123^ lakhs les^ 

pectively m tho preceding year The value of other kinds of precious 
stones stood at ^ lakhs as m tho two preceding years There has been a 
stead) falling oS m tho receipts of precious stones and pearls from Belgium 
the principal source of supply Her contribution which was assessed at R7^ 
lakhs in 1923-29 declined to R66 lakhs m 1929-30 and to R40 lakhs m the year 
under review Tho United Kingdom s share also receded from RlO lakhs m 
1939-30 to R2 lakhs m 1930 51 while an advance of R1 lakh was recorded 
m the supplies from the Netherlanda The consignments from the Bahrein 
Islands consisting mostly of pearls declmed in value from R18 lakhs to 
R0 lakhfl but those from itrabia rose by R1 lakh to R5 lakhs 

Imports of cement declmed in quantity from 121 000 tons to 112 000 tons 
and m value from J164 lakhs to R66 lakhs Burma as usual had the largest 
^ trade her requirements increasing from 
to 47 600 tons Among the other con 
suming provinces all except Bombay showed a reduction Although the 
United Kingdom mamtAmed her predominant poajtaon m this line she lost 
fresh groimds to Japan which considerably extended her busmess m India 
Imports from the former declined from 81 600 to 65^00 tons whole thow 
from the latter advanced from 18 700 to 86 800 receipts from 

Continental countnea notably Germany (8 100 tons) ^Ipum (1 900 tons) 
and Italy (1 200 tons) showed decreases The foUoxnng table gives the detail* 
for the past three years — 
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ImuotU of 'oreign cool declined by 30 per cent m qunntlty from 2-’l oOO 

ton* uTiMS-SO to 160 000 tons m 1930-31 nnd by 32 l>er cent in lolue Irum 
tOM in iir nctutnily 

C<«1 (RJSl UkluV Jijg inrget coMUmet but her taljnga were coiuidir 
ably reduced from 183 000 tona to 101 000 ton* Sind and lloilra* bouevrr 
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Matches. 


took larger quantities in 1930-31 than in the preceding year As usual, Natal 
had the leatl in this tiade, but the imports from that country, including con- 
signments from Portuguese East Africa, fell oh from 197,000 tons to 126,000 
tons The United Kingdom supplied 23 000 tons or 4,000 tons more than in 
1929-30 while receipts from Australia declined from 2,000 tons to 1,000 tons. 
The follow mg table shows the sources of imports of foreign coal dm mg the past 
, five \ears — 
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The Indian match industiy, sheltered by high tarifi, is now abU to meet 
ludia’sdomcstic requirements, and imports of foreign matches are insignificant. 

Only 397,000 gross of match boxes valued at B4 
Matches (lu lakhs) lakhs w’cre imported in 1930-31 as compared wuth 
971,000 gross valued at Ell laldis in 1929-30 and IS^ million gross valued at 
B2,04 lakhs m 1921-22, w'heu the local industry was not developed and when 
lower duties prevailed Imports w ere, as usual, mostly from Sweden and, to a 
far less exieur, from Japan and the Straits Serrlemerv= 
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Exports ol Herohandise 

Tlie following table shows tLe campaiative importance of the principal 
articles exported from Bnhali India — 
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Colton (1148.33 laldu) •— Tlie Indum cotton crop of tic mowd 1930-31 
wM estimated at 4 822 000 bales of 400 lbs. each as compared mih 8 231 IX» 
boles m the preceding yea r The Unencan crop of 1930 was c tmialcd at 

. VUw.kd*ojeiiU «e dirt to lb. Imlrta t«tra C itoa Commlllt. t-r Moot 

uit. 1. ortBrtCtloo «Uh Uu. awpspli- 
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Cotton. 

13,032,000 bales of 500 lbs gross \\ eight (equivalent to 17,415,000 bales of 
400 lbs each) as compaied with 11828,000 bales of 500 lbs tor 1929 The 
outturn of Egyptian cotton for 1930-31 ^\a3 1,985,000 bales of 400 lbs. each 
as compaied with 2 113,000 balers in 1929-30 

The prices of Aiueiican cotton in the yeai under review weie on a much 
lowei level than tho^e of the two pieMous jeais The average piice of 
iMdling .Vmeiican dining the }eai 1930-31 was G 73d pei lb. agamst 9 81d. 
m 1929-30 and 10 dbd in 1928-29 This gieat declmc in the puce of Ameiican 
cotton was due mainly to two faitois in the hist place, the trade depression 
through which the world has been passing and which has more or less ahected 
aU industries lias hit the cotton textile mdustiy leiy se\eiely The enoimous 
fall m the puces of agricultural commodities, which has been discussed m 
Chapter I, has greatly reduced the puKlia:3ing power of an important body 
of consumers of cotton textiles in the tropics and this has led to an enormous 
fall m the demand for cotton As a result, the puces of cotton have slumped 
all over the world It is mteiestmg to note that the quotation at the end 
of the }oai 1930 was more than Id per lb less than at the begmmng of the 
year Even from April 1930, when the linaucial year started, to the end of 
that period the tall m price has been 3d per lb Thecbmimshed demand, 
therefore, was the most important cause of the disastious fall m the price of 
raw cotton all the world over and conseipiently of American cotton also 
There was another factor, however, rvhich aiiected the price of American cotton 
particularly It was remarked m the last year’s Review of Trad^that 
the quality of American cotton was deteiiorating Eiuthei, the competition 
of ‘ outside growths ” was being felt more and more severely by Amerrcan 
cotton and, to a great extent, ‘ outside growths ” were replacing American 
cotton This fact is well brought out by the statistics of the consumption 
of American cotton published by the International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners Dining the cotton year 1928-29 the consumption of 
American cotton throughout the world, according to the Federation, was 
about 15 1 million bales In the cotton year 1929-30 it fell to 13 million 
bales and for 1930-31 it is expected to be even less than this low figiue In 
fact it IS estimated by the Federation that the consumption of American 
cotton m the current season will be 11 4 rmUion bales Thus, m two years 
there is expected to be a drop m the consumption of American cotton by 
nearly 4 million bales This enormous fall in the demand for American cotton — 
partly a result of competition from “ outside growths ’ — was sure to have an 
adverse efiect on the price of American cotton, especially in a period of de- 
pression These two factors, therefore, taken together explain the enormous 
fall m the puce of American cotton m the year under review 

Coming to a detailed analysis of the puce quotations, it will be seen that 
the year opened with a quotation of 8 S5(l per lb on the 4th April From 
that date till the begmmng of October with slight ups and downs puces w^ere 
consistently on the decline and by the 10th of October the quotation was 
5 5id , a fall of 3^d There was a rally m prices in October and on the 31st 
the puce reached was 6 24fZ Tins rally followed on the crop forecast 
issued by the American Bureau in October which mdicated a crop of 
14,486,000 bales, a figure which fell short of the general expectation The 
unexpected improvement in price gave remarkable strength to the holding 
movement which was already m evidence m America But there was a relapse 
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iXL November m spite of a bulbsh crop forecast issued by the Bureau m that 
aionth. Throughout November and December pncea agom declined and by 
the 20th of December the quotation was 6 31d a fall of as compared 
with the opening quotation m April The first two months of 1931 saw a 
recovery m the pncee of American cotton. There was a general that 
tho world demand for cotton would improve during tha second half of the 
oottou Eeoaott of 1930-31 owm^ to a gr^oal abandonment of short timpi m 
mills Further as usual at this tune thero was a seasonal unprovement m 
the American mill consumptaoin The termination of lock-outs m the lAucashire 
nulls and the announoement of Japanese intention to withdraw the curtail 
ment scheme with regard to null hours had also a favourable eSect on the 
market. Further the improvement m the political situation m Tnriia m 
February encouraged the cotton market also All these faotoa eiplam the 
nse m cotton pnoea m the first two months of 1931 The pnoe on tho 2nd 
January was 6 33d On the 27th February it had gone up to 6 18d In March, 
however there was again a relapse Mr Legge, the Chaunnan of the American 
Federal Farm Relief Board, resigned and this event shook confidence m the 
Farm Board a plan for mrtailment of the cotton acreage and had a bearish 
influence on the market Pnces declined thronghont March and at the end 
of the month the quotation was 5 86d per lb eaaotly 3d below the opening 
quotation on the 4th April, 1930 

Pnoea of Indian cotton ware also on the downward trend nearly through 
out the year though thev were more erratio due to the peculiar ciroumstances 
prevailing m India Apart from the downward movement m sympathy with 
the Amencan market, which was due ohiefly to the trade depression, the 
Indian market was further aSected bv the pohtioal condition in the country 
The cm! disobedience movement with its nnsetthng effects the frequent 
and the cml distutbonces all demoralised the Indian cotton market 
to a great extent especially m the first half of the vear This is woU 
brought out by the statement below which compares the pnces at Liverpool 
of Middling American and Fine Brooch and gives tho percentage panty of 
Brooch OB compared with Amen can cotton — 
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Fiom this table it will be seen that the paiity was 74 6 per cent on the 
4th Apiil Fiom that date till the middle of August the parity almost consis- 
tently decreased and on the 15th of August the percentage was 65 3 There- 
aftei there was a distinct improvement and by the beginning of Novembei 
the percentage was 78 8 With sbght ups and downs the parity remamed 
loundaboiit this figure and m Febiuary 1931 it even reached 81 3 This 
shows that m the first five months of the financial yeai conditions m the 
Indian market were lelatively unfavourable to prices for Indian cotton, 
whereas' they unproved m the latter half of the year The extremely low 
level of prices of Indian cotton m the first half of the year was due to a com- 
bination of several factors In the first place, the Indian cotton crop of 
1929-30 had begun to move a little bit earher than usual owing to the lack 
of holding power on the part of the ryots , but more than this, the abnormal 
conditions prevailing m the Bombay market and the general political situa- 
tion affected the Indian prices considerably Thnoughout the period from 
April onwards there were frequent limtals and the market was closed for 
many days m a month This frequent cessation of busmess m a period of 
faUmg prices had a very harmful efl’ect on the stabihty of prices Hews of the 
declme of prices from Ameiica afiected this pamc-stiicken market and there 
followed frenzied sellmg by speculators and by weak holders, many of them 
upcountry dealers operating with a limited capital who had over-bought m 
the forward positions on the expectation of a rise m prices The result was 
a debacle m prices The East India Cotton Association endeavoured to 
arrest the fall by trying to fix certam minimum piice levels, but they failed 
to achieve this object The restiictions unposed by the Association were 
accoidmgly withdrawn and this precipitated another crisis the consequences 
of which might have been more serious but foi the timely support given to 
the market by the large spot purchases made by exporters The mam causes, 
therefore, foi the low parity of Indian cotton m the first five months of the 
yeai weie {%) the bearish sentiment of the market, {ii) sellmg by weak holders 
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und (tuj tte political situatioii. Tho export demaiid for Indian, cotton 'wbb 
also •weak m thia part of tKe year Japon was forced to curtail her produe- 
tion owing to a falling o3 in the export demand for her cotton manufacturea 
and also because of the political disturbances in China which effectively 
retarded any appreciable buying mo^ement from that source From the 
end of August however the parity began to move upwards This was due 
firstlv to the improving conditions m China and Japan which mcreased the 
export demand Further, from October there wos an increased activity m 
the Bombay mill mdoatry and os the year advanced this became more and 
more pronounced In February and March 1031 the pohtical situation also 
showed a distmct improvement and this had a beneficial effect on the cotton 
market These factors explain the \'nnation3 m the parity between 
I ndian and American cotton and also to o great extent the movement of 
Indian prices for cotton. 

Conimg to a detailed analysia, the price of Broach M G Fully Good was 
H272 on the 4th April From that date with, slight variations the price 
oonaistently declined till by the 32ud August the quotation was H181 for 
July August cleli\ eiv giving a fall of R91 m less tWn five months From 
that tune prices were on a higher level for nearly five weeks and on August 
29 the quotation was H2I9 for Apnl May 1931 dehvery contract which was 
E12 in advance of the corresponding quotation for the 22nd August. 
AUhongh this imprevement was partly due to n growing faith m the statistic 
&1 posihoQ of the crop the advance during the lost week of this period was, 
to some extent due to the improvement m the prices of Amencan ootton 
dnung the week It is bov^ever sigoificant that the acreage figures for Indian 
cotton issued in the third week of that month pomted to a redaction of 0 per 
cent os compared with the corresponding forecast of the pie-'edmg year In 
September pnces receded but remained roundabout R207 The half yearly 
BtfttiBtic* of raw cotton consumption issued by tho International Fedora 
tion m September showed that the upward trend m world consumption of 
Indian cotton was more than mamtained. In the next three monthit 
however prices declmed consisteotlv in evmpathy with the Amenctm price 
movement though the fall was reiativelv sauollet for Indian than for American 
cotton. At the b^nniiing of October the quotation was 11202 By the middle 
of Bcccmber It had fallt-n to R172A the lowest quotation of the year 
Throughout December and in the first week of January pncet wero m 
the neighbourhood of this figure From tho second week of Jonuaiy pnos 
began to iw This use was to wme extent in sympathy with American 
prices but the uupTo\cment m tho Indian mill industry as wtU as in the 
pobticol situation had also a distinct effect on cotton prices. The relative 
nse in pnccs of Indian cotton was reflected as remorkvd nbo\o m the 
parity figures From B173-8 on the 2nd Januai^ tho pneo went up to 
B21&-8 on tho 27tU February an mcruiso of BIS Uterworda there was 
a Bbght rclapio and at the end of March tK quotation was ItJOJ It will 
be seen, therefore that though Indian pnccs moved more or IcbJ m sym 
pathy with Vmcncan pnccs jet tUo ebanne* -were of a different oid«.r of 
juagnitudo from those of kmencon pnccs Tho weekly pnccs of Broach 31 u 
Fully Good at Bombay ore duplaycd m Chart ^o 0 pteuxed to this Uumcw 
Tho increased demand of tho Indian nuU mduatrr for home cotton to- 
gether with the lower demand from other countries led to aiinali Jecr^-woin 

U 



Cotton. 

tlie exports of raw cotton in tlie year under review as compared with the 
preceding year Exports m 1930-31 amounted to 3,926,000 bales as com- 
pared with 4,070,000 bales m 1929-30 The year’s exports, however, were 
greater than those for 1928-29, which amounted to 3,712,000 bales Owmg 
to the disastrous declme m the piice of Indian cotton, there was an enorm- 
ous decrease in the value of the exports of the year under review. This 
amounted to R46,33 lakhs as compared with R66,08 lakhs m the precedmg 
year. Japan, as usual, was India’s biggest customer and took l-,686,700 bales 
valued at R21 crores as compared with 1,639,600 bales valued at R27 crores 
in the piecedmg year Thus, though Japan took a larger quantity of cotton 
m the year imder review as compared with the precedmg year, yet the value 
of the exports fell by over R6 croies. Chma, the next biggest customer, 
also mcieased her share from 566,500 bales m 1929-30 to 605,500 bales m 
1930-31, the value of the exports declmmg, however, from R9,34 lakhs to 
R7,41 lakhs The TJmted Kingdom took 280,800 bales valued at R3 crores 
m 1930-31 as compared with 270,200 bales valued at R4,31 lakhs m 1929-30. 
Exports to Spam amoimted to 106,000 bales valued at Rl,16 lakhs as com- 
pared with 80,000 bales valued at Rl,22 lakhs The takmgs of most of the 
other countries showed decreases Italy took 361,900 bales valued at R3,77 
lakhs m the year under review as compared with 392,700 bales valued at 
R5,79 lakhs m the precedmg year Exports to Germany decLmed from 
344,100 bales valued at R4,89 lakhs m 1929-30 to 309,000 bales valued at 
R3,30 lakhs m 1930-31 Exports to Belgium declmed to 217,500 bales valued 
at R2,64 lakhs in the year under review as compared with 340,800 bales 
valued at R5,63 lakhs m the precedmg year The takmgs of France declined 
from 252,900 bales valued at R3,92 lal^s m 1929-30 to 231,700 bales valued 
at R2,68 \akhs m 1930-31. The Umted States of America and the Nether* 
lands took 44,000 and 58,200 bales respectively as compared with 81,200 
and 63,600 bales m the precedmg year The foUowmg statement gives the 
monthly exports of Indian cotton durmg the last five years together with the 
pre-war average — 


Ex'ports of Indian cotton in hales of 4D0 lbs 



JPre war 
average 
1909-14 

1920-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Apnl . , 1 

. 303,600 

■ ■■ 

226,100 

323,600 

386,300 

454,700 

May 

248,800 


200,600 

372,800 

404,900 

341,700 

June 

218,900 


240,300 

304,900 

382,200 

244,500 

July . 

190,100 

237,800 

180,400 

286,200 

318,700 

268,900 

August 

110,300 

208,200 

201,600 

210,000 

231,300 

250,700 

September 

76,300 

104,700 

162,800 

191,200 

211,400 

286,800 

October 

66,800 

39,300 

88,300 

264,000 

170,100 

223,700 

November . 

101,400 

62,000 

93,600 

176,700 

207,200 

226 900 

December . 

168,200 

163,900 

193,700 

272,300 

297,600 

357,000 

January 

319,800 

446,100 

400,600 

400,200 

452,700 

438,900 

February 

318,300 

398,600 

323,600 

360,300 

493,600 

433,300 

March 

295,8€0 

676,700 

384,800 

669,600 

608,600 

438,900 

Toiaii 

2,407,300 

3,188,000 

2,680,200 

3,71T,700 

4,070,400 

3,020,000 
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Bxporte 

Exports from Bombay amounted to 68 per cent of the total quantity of 
raw cotton exported from India^ thoae from Koraohi were 26 p« cent and 
from Uadrofl 3 per cent oa oomwtred witb 64, 28 and 6 per cent reepeotavelF 
m 1929-30 / 

Imports of raw ootton mto India dumg 1930-51 mozeased very conudar- 
ably as oompored with, the preceding year This inoreafte was probably due 
to the policy of the Indian miUs to spin finer yam m order to replace the 
imports of yams of higher counts and of finer cloth from abroad. Imports 
of raw ootton mto India m 1930-31 amounted to 327 400 boles valued at 
R6 39 iakhfl as compared with 134 300 bales valued at B3 42 Ifthlr m 1929-30 
This enormous increase was due to larger imports from Egypt and the United 
States of Amanca Imports of Egyptian cotton went up from 2 900 bales 
valued at R8 lakhs to 119 600 bales valued at B2 17 lAkhw m 1930-31 The 
Umted Statea of America sent nearty 64 600 bales valued at B83 lakhn m the 
year under review as compared with 9 500 bales valued at B20 lalJis m the 
preceding year Imports from Kenya Colony went up from 106 600 boles 
valued at R2 81 lakhs m 1929-30 to 127 100 baloa valued at fi2 88 IaVIib m 
1930-31 India also purebaeed 13 800 bales valued at R27 lakhs from the 
United Kingdom m the year under review as compared with 1 900 boles 
valued at lakhs m the preceding year The quantity of African cotton 
re-exported from Bombay durmg the five yeana is shown ra the following 
statement — 


From Bombsj 



lWJ-17 

IBZ7 SB 

loss so 

im-V) 



Dit a 

lUle* 




To J«p«a 

4400 

1 150 



■1 

„ {Tnited Kfagitern 

1800 

84W50 




„ Other coimtoes 

isto 

1.0SO 


mu 

■1 

TOTii 

11,500 

n 700 

800 

7810 

630 


It will bo seen that re-exports of Afnoan ootton from India decreased 
from 7 840 bales m 1929-30 to 630 hales m 1930-31 In other words, tho 
IP-export trade m this line has dwindled almost to nothing 

During the ootton season 1930-31, 3 357 000 bakfl of Indian coltoa w.no 
loceivcd in Bombay up to tho end of July 1931 os ogaioat 3 l-J OOO bales 
in the oorresponximg period of tho previous season. Tho estimated otock of 
raw cotton hold by erporters, dealers and mills m Bombay oa tho Slst laguat 
1930 was 769 KH bales as compared vntb 89 1 183 bales oa tho J>amo day of 
1929 Stocks on tho 2nd Aprd 1931 wire 923 171 bales as compared witli 
\ 210 638 baloJ on the corresponding date of tho pivcwling ytar 
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Cotton Manufactures. 

According to the Indian Central Cotton Committee the mill consumption 
•of Indian cotton during the past four fiscal years was as follows — 


Consimiption of Indian raw cotton in Indian mills. 
(In bales of 400 lbs ) 


— 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1 1 

1929 80 

1930-31 

Bombay Island 

Ahmedabad 

Bombay Presidency 

Madras 

Umted Provinces 

Central Provinces and Berar 

Bengal . 

Punjab and Delhi 

Best of British India 

663,293 

1 280,889 

1,102,682 
191,666 
186,347 
113,262 
88,610 
46,240 
12,436 

384,332 

1 309,386 

1 859,460 

196,812 
171,894 
119,800 
78,188 
48,543 
20,701 

682,898 
346,648 
1,222, 7d6 
210,817 
214,374 
123,349 
93,948 
62,247 
23,638 

672,249 
317,229 
1,174,666 
212,913 
236,834 
120 818 
95,156 
69,146 
26,058 

Totai, Bqitish India 

1,740,133 

1,495,398 

' 1,051,118 

1,935,591 

Total Indian States , 

243,441(a) 

268, 403(a); 

296,D76(a) 

329,419(0) 

Total India 

1,983,671 

1,763,891 

2,248,093 

2,266,010 


(a) Part caloulated from yam production, rest actual raw cotton oonaumption reported 


Cotton manufactures (R5,22 lakhs) — Consideiing the severe depression 
m agriculture and mdustry and the consequent fall m the purchasmg power 
of the agiiculturists m India as well as the disturbed pohtical condition of 
the country, the cotton mdustry may be said to have done fau’ly well m the 
year undei leview There were two mam causes foi this favourable state of 
nffairs In the first place, the enhanced customs duties imposed m the Budget 
of 1929-30 helped the mdustry considerably m relation to foreign competi- 
tion Secondly, the boycott agitation started by the Congress assisted the 
sale of cotton goods produced by the Indian mills Added to these two 
factors, the third favourable circumstance was the absence of any seiious 
labour trouble throughout the year under review The only drawback at 
i^he beginnmg of the year was the glut of stocks of piecegoods m the market 
This led to a somewhat depressed condition m the middle of the year which 
was aggravated by the frequent Iiartuls, by the demoralisation of the raw 
cotton market and by differences between the Congress and some of the miUs 
Erom October, howeveT-, some of these difficulties were removed and the out- 
look m the mdustry became favourable from about that time On the whole, 
therefore, the condition of the cotton mill mdustry m India, considermg the 
pecuhar cucumstances of the year, may be considered as havmg been fairly 
satisfactory It may be interesting to note that the situation has become 
even more favourable from March 1931 when an additional 6 per cent duty 
was imposed on cotton piecegoods imported from abroad The outlook for 
the year 1931-32, therefore, is, on the whole, promismg, bemg only modified 
by the reduced purchasmg power of the mam body of consumers The 
satisfactory condition of the year 1930-31 is evidenced by the fact that the 
production of both yam and of piecegoods has been a record 

The production of yam m the imlls m India m 1930-31 exceeded the 
record figure for the previous year by 33 mffiion lbs , ha\’mg amounted to 
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Elxports. 

M7 million Iba. as compared with 834 million lbs. in 192&-30 and 648 Tn^hnp 
lbs m 1928-29 Tbe details of production by connts arc mven below m 
millions of lbs. — 
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The prodnctaon of counts 1 10 increased by 8 milljaa lbs as compared 
witb tbe preceding year and that of 11 20 by 12 milboii lbs. The production 
of csonnte 21 30 declined by 13 zniUion lbs The pxoductioa of counts 31-40 
mcreaaed by IS miUwii iba. or 33 per cent and that of counts above 40 by 
12 million lbs. or 80 per cent as compared with the preceding year Biports 
of yam amounted to 23 5 miltion lbs in 1930-3L showing a slight decrease 
Cott vara of 1 1 zmfljon Ibe. over the figure for 1929-30 The 

average exports in the five years ending 1913-14 were 
193 million lbs. while the svemge of the war penod 
was 130 miliion lbs and of the post-war gninqnenmnm 82 miUion lbs. The 
value of yam exported declined from B1 90 laVhs in 1929-30 to Bl 68 lalhs 
m 1930-31 a declme of B32 lakha. Exports to most of the countries were 
Host of the aame magnitude os in the preceding year tbe only ohangea 
worth noting being the declme of acarfy ^ 000 Iba. m the cose of Egypt 
and of 400 000 lbs in the case of tbe Straits BetUements and on incresse of 
nearly 300 000 lbs. ra the case of Pcreia. Tables Nos 32 A ond 32-B give 
farther details of the exports of Indian yam. 

The pTodoctioa of pieoegoods m Indian mills m 1930-31 increased by 
6 per cent as compared with the preceding year The proportion of the 
exports of piecegoo^ to the total prodoctzon was 4 per cent as cpmpored 
with 6 6 per cent m 1929-30 and 8 per cent in 1928-29 The actual quantity 
exported declined by over 35 jnShaa, yards or 27 per cent as compart with 
the preceding year The following tabU sets forth the quantities of piece- 
goods, grey w!^te and coloured, exported from 3923-24 onwards as weU os 
the average exports during the war period. 
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ChftTt tkowing the prodacbon* unroru and exports of cotton mecagoodt 
dozing the years 1921 22 to 193iU3i as compared with the averages of 
the pre»war, war and post><war periods 









Cotton Manufactures. 

As in the preceding year, the exports of coloured goods showed a decline. 
Similar decreases were also noticeable under grey and white goods. The 
progressive decline in the exports of gi’ey goods noted m the precedmg year’s 
Eeview contmued at an accelerated rate, the decline m the year imder review 
being nearly 36 per cent as compared with the piecedmg year. Detailed 
figures of production and exports for the past three years and for 1913-14 
are given below — 


Production in Indian mills. 


— 

1913-U j 
(pre-war year) j 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930 31 

Grey and bleaolied piecegoods — 

jVIiUion j 

itards 1 

1 

Milhon 

yards 

Million 

yards 

Million 

yards 

Shirtings and longoloth 

292 5 

474 2 

686‘2 

642-2 

Ohadars 

69 9 

66 7 

1 66 C 

640 

Dhutia 

284 8 ' 

664 2 

' 776 0 

831-4 

T cloth, domestics and sheetings 

128 9 1 

76 6 

90 7 

1219 

Drflls and jeans 

27 8 1 

76 3 

100 3 1 

80 7 

Other sorts 

68 6 ; 

162 7 

196 7 

273 3 

TotaIi 

- 1 
1 

872 4 

1,409 6 

1 

1 1,814 9 

2,003-5 

Coloured piecegoods . . 

2919 

483 7 

1 

604-1 

1 

1 

667 6 

Total piEoaQoODS 

1,164 3 

1,898 3 

. 

2,419- 0 

2,661 1 

1 


Exports. 


— 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

yeai) 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1 

1 1930-31 

i 


Million 

Milhon 

MiUion 

I Million 

Grev and bleached piecegoods — 

yards 

yards i 

1 

j 

yards 

yards 

Shirtings 

22 

20 

26 

3 9 

Chadars and dhuties 

76 

39 

40 

2 1 

T. cloth and domestics . 

21 0 

30 

20 

1 3 

Drills and jeans 

-6 

5 

3 

1 

Other sorts 

12 2 

84 

1 

74 

28 

Total 

44 2 

17 8 

16 2 

10 2 

Coloured piecegoods 

46 0 

( 

1314 

117 3 

87-6 

Total prEOEOoons 

S9-2 


133 4 

97 7 
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Exports 

The eiporta of Indian piooegooda declmed from 133 million yard* valued at 
R4,67 lakia in 1929-30 to 98 million ynida valued at E3 32 m loso 31 
Piocagoodt (I13A2 kllu.) The largwt Binglo cuatomer for Indian piecegoods 
waa Ceylon whtoh took 18 millmn yarda oa 
complied vritE 19 miQiQn. yai^ m the preceding year Persia lost her 
position os the best customer m the year under review os she 
took only 13 million yarda aa compared with 19 million yards m the preceding 
year The trade with Persia aa remarked m the previous issues of this Re- 
view haa been steadily declining m recent years owm^ mainly to severe com- 
petition from the European countnea which serve Pema from the north and 
west For sunilor reasona exports to Iraq have also been deolinmg In the 
year under review exports to that country amounted to 8 9 miihon yards 
as oompored with 12 9 million yards m the preceding year emd 19 2i and 
38 million yards m 1928-29 1927 28 and 1926-27 respectively Thus oom 
pared with 1926-27 there haa been a decline of more than 29 million yards 
m the exports to that country Exports to the Straits Settlomen*B declmed 
from 17'9 million yards to 11 1 miUioa yards and those to Kenya Colony 
and Zanzihaj and Pemba from 12 6 milUon yards to 8 2 milboii yirds. 
oreasea were notioeabla m. most of the other countnee also It may be noted 
that the declme in the exports of piccegoodi was general, the share of almost 
all of India a customers declining oousiderably in the year under review as 
oompaied with the preceding year. The tendency was noticcahlo m tie case 
of all the vanetieB grey white and coloured. 

The total yalue of piecegoods exported m 1930-31 declmed to B3,S2 lakhs 
as oompaied with fl4,67 lakh* m 1929-30 and R5 37 lakhs m 1923-20 Grey 
goods ocoounted for E27 lakh*, coloured goods for R3 04 lakhs and white 
goods for about Bl 6 lakhs. 

The following tablw show the average declared vahieiS per yard of the 
difierent dassee of imported and exported piec^oods in 1913-14 and the last 
BIX years — 


Imjmried p\Mgoodi 
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igis-14 
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1 lOlS-M 

1 1020-S7 

1W7 28 

laTS-ss 

1 lOiS-30 j 

lOTMl 
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^ 1 

White j 
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loss, 
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1 0 3 s 
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1 0 i 11 
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I 0 e 11 
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0 4 3 
0 4 11 
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a A. r 

0 S 11 

0 4 8 
0 8 7 

B A. r 

0 3 10 , 
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i B A. r ^ 
0 3 7 

1 0 4 6 

f 0 5 0 ' 

1 B A. » 

0 3 0 

0 3 8 
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/iidmn j>iecctjood9 exported 


— 

U13-14 

1938-56 

11I*6-S7 

1 

1057 28 

1958-50 

j 1950-30 

' lOJ.'-ai 

{ 

Orty 

White 

Cotouitd j 

n A- r ; 

U 3 7 

0 6 0 

1 0 8 0 i 

1 

B A. r 

0 4 8 

0 8 11 

0 0 5, 

B A. r 

0 4 10 

0 6 11 
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B A. r 

0 4 9 i 
0 0 4 

0 8 0 

B A. r 

9 4 10 

U 8 10 

0 6 U 

1 B A. r 

10 4 8 
, 0 8 11 
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0 4 4 
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0 8 7 
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Jute. 

As m the previous year, the declared values of exported piecegoods wero^ 
higher thau those of imported piecegoods and this mdicates the prmcipal 
cause of the retrogression of the Indian piecegoods trade m overseas markets 
It may be noted that the declared value of Indian piecegoods exported m- 
creased considerably m the case of white goods fiom 5a lip to 6a 4p , whereas 
m the case of grey and coloured goods there was a slight declme 
The dechne, however, is not comparable with that m the declared value 
of the unported piecegoods The declared value of coloured piecegoods was 
the lowest recorded in the post-war period, though it was higher than the 
figure for 1913-14 

In the followmg table a rough estimate is made of the quantity of mdl- 
made cloth which was available for consumption m India dmmg the year 
1913-14 and the last five years Owing to the existence of numerous markets 
and scattered demands, it is impossible m this table to take stocks mto cal- 
culation 



1913-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 ! 

1 

1929-30 j 

1 

1930-31 

Indian mill production 
Imported goods 

Total peodvction 

Ann Impobts 

Million 
yards 
1,164 3 
3,197 1 

MiUion 
yards 
2,268 7 
1,787 9 ! 

! 

Million 1 
yards ' 
2;366 6 ' 
1,973 4 ! 

Million 
yards 
1,893 3 
1,936 8 j 

Million ^ 
yards i 
2,419 0 ! 
1,919 3 : 

Million 
yards 
2,561 1 
890 0 

4,361 4 

4,016 6 

4,330 0 1 


4,338 3 


Exported, Indian 
„ Foreign 

89 2 
621 

197 4 
291 

168 6 

33 8 

149'2 

242 

133 4 
222 

KM 

Total Expoets 

1613 

226 6 

202 4 1 

173 4 

166 6 

116 1 

■Bala SOB AYAn:.ABLH 

4,210 1 

3,820 1 

4,127 8 

3,660 7 

4,182 7 

1 j 

3,336 0 


Jute and jute manufactures (R44,78 lakhs) — ^The total area under 
]ute m 1930 was 3,631,000 acres as compared with 3,415,000 acres m*1929. 
The yield of the 1930 crop was estimated to be 11 2 miUion bales which 
was about a milhon bales more than the outturn of 1929 The weather condi- 
tions were favourable for the jute crop of 1930 and a bumper crop was the 
result This bumper crop of the year aggravated the depression in the raw 
]ute trade which was aheady serious m 1929-30 The crop of 1929, although 
it had been under-estimated at first, proved to be abundant in view of the 
restricted requirements of the world Apart from this factor of supply, the 
demand for raw jute also was considerably restricted owing to the depression 
in the jute manufacturing industry and the heavy stocks held m nearly all 
the consuming centres of the world The over-production in 1929 and the 
earher part of 1930 led to an abundant supply of jute manufactures ■which 
the world was not prepared to absorb even at a very low piice The reason 
for this lower demand foi jute manufactures was mamly to be found in the 
depression in mdustry and trade m the last eighteen months AJl. these 
factors led to a precipitate fall in the prices of jute which touched one of the 
low'cst levelfc. for many years The prices throughout the year were more or 
less continuously on the dechne The year opened with the quotation for 
Firsts ” in Calcutta at R49-S per bale of 400 lbs Prices remained at this 
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Exports 


level for three weeks aad thea flpurted upwards to J151-8 on the 

22ad Apnl The reason for this rise wa* chiefly, the report receaved from the 
disfcnota of East Bengal of unfavourable weatiiOT for the new crop Thw 
reports were however found to be exaggerated and in the first week of Jlay 
^th the pTOBpect of u bumper crop pncea registered a sharp decline to B49 
They remained at this level for sotne tune but abont the 27th of May there 
•was a sudden stump which earned them down to fi47 This was due to a 
strong soUing pressure induced by reports of favourable weather comb 
tioas Pnoes deolmed almost oonl^uously till the end of June when the 
quotation was H4fl-8 The ]ute forpcaat raised expectations of a bumper 
crop and later reports confirmed thm ontioipation. Piom July therefore, 
pnoes declined regularly with small oscillations and the quotation on the 
16th of September was H28-fl Tne jute forecast issued at this tune was 
responsible for this verv low quotation which showed a decline of over 
in two weeks from September 2 Abont the third week of September 
largely owing to rumours that Government contemplated oertain measnreo 
to check the drop in ]ute pncea there was some firmness m the market the 
pnee recorded on the 23rd of September being ESl^ about which level 
the quotation tended to remain tail abont the ilst October Subsequcntlf 
however there was a relapse to R29 on the 28th October and further to 
B28-12 on the 4th November As these low pnoes had already begun to 
rertnot the supphes available from the upcountry markets, there was an 
upward spurt once again about the 11th November on which date ESI was 
rocotded. Prices remained near obout this comparatively high level till about 
the 16th of December the fluctuations being confined between E31 and 
B29'12 But as buyers were dismcUned to show aDy> interest the pnoes 
began to fall once mote from about the 28rd of Dececiber the quotation on 
that date being R29 The downward trend continued till the 3rd of Febru 
ary ■when the quotataon registered was fi25-12 From the middle of the 
month there 'was a firming up of pnees once more ns o result of which quota 


tvons moved upwards with slight fluotuatioua to E28-4 on the 3Ist of imrem 
The comparative firmness in the raw jute market was really due to the 
meagrenaas of atn'vals from the upcountry markets butitivos initiated by a 
spell of speculative buyiM encouraged by adverse TTeathex reports regarding 
the coming crop It ■will thus be seen that the course of raw jute prices 
throughout the year was disastrous to all mterests concerned 

The London pnoes per ton, c.tf for ‘ First marks stood at £21 on 
the 4th ApnL In the next week however pnoes rallied to £25-0 on account 
of oertam reaotiona produced by rumours regarding the propoaol for a curtail 
ment of workmg hours m the Indian jute nulla Pneca remained stable at 
this level till the 2nd of May but from the following week there -vrxis u steady 
downward movement which continued till the middle of September From 
about that time u steadier tone pr«^ ailed in the London market and this 
may be attnbuted to a buUish aentunent induced by the growing connciion 
among buyers that the bottom had already b'en touched After harjog 
touched £15-10 on the 12th of September the pneo rose to 
iDth of September and from that date onward till the I2tb of Dcccrauer 
nnccs fluctuated between £10 and £10-10 The downward Irttul was 
affom resumed about the thud week of that month and the quotation on Ito 
19th December was £15-15 From that date till tho first week of Jcb- 
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ruary prices tloohiuHl. the quotation on the 0th Fehruary beinjr £1 1-7-6 From 
then till the eml of the }ear there was a comparative steadiness m the 
market nulueed hv iirin atUiees from Calcutta, tlie closing quotation of the 
veir on Maieh 27 being £15-1 j 

Armais of raw jute m Calcutta ami the neighbouring null areas during 
the fiscal \ear 1910-.U amounted to ‘1 5 million bahs as compaied with 10 2 
million bales in the preceding \eur K\)H<ris abioad from Calcutta of raw 
jute during the ■'anic period were 11 million hah" Ariuals during the 
period irom the 1st July 10 ’.U to the JOrh June IPJl were '> 9 bales ns against 
10 3 million bales durum the com ■'{■onding ja iiud of FC*)- !(• 

It was remarked m riu preceding ccaCs ibmew rluif tlic jute industry 
wts pa-siug through an acute tleprc-'-'ion iii FCO-to j In depression in 
1930-11 was much iimre -.ecere ami tlie y*'r w.is or* <>1 t!u worst for tue 
industry The main causes for thi-* *'e\ire ihprc“'‘’Um mac Iji* brudK dis- 
cussed The iitir cause winch cMsih sUL'm-'ts ii-'ilf is tlu genera! (Uq>ression 
prccaleut all tlie worhl o\er. This deque-.-um, i’s lias latn ri inaikecl before, 
was grcviter la the case of prinnrc piodiuis lud. tin refort t oiisideiably 
auected the demand toi jute manufactuus wlmh dcqiemh to a aieat extent, 
on the condition in tlie world niarkt ts for otln i agiu'iiltur.’l < oiiimodities and 
also, to a certain extent, on the geiu ral iiulu^fi lal (onditKiiis Tlu dcqircssion 
has heeii paiticnlarly s('\ore in the ease of staple agricultural ( nqis like wheat, 
rice, cotton, oilseeds, etc TliougJi tlu sc cuqjs w 1 1 e produced in abundance, 
jet their movemouc was, to a great extent, rc^tll( ted becaiusc of the lack of 
efieeme demand Tins meant a greatlj redun d demand for jute manufac- 
tures The sugar industry w'huh olrers a good outlet for jute manufactures 
vras also iii a state of se\ere depros-,ion. Fnrtlui, tlieie was little demand 
from other ludustiies and as there was les> movement of tiade tliroiighout 
the world, there was less demand for jute manufactures Apait from this 
factor of trade depression, the jute industry m India liad a peculiar problem 
of its own to face Jute manufacturers outside India had taken steps 
m 1939 to reduce then output India, on the othei hand, started 
on a pohey of expansion of production at this time In 1929 the 
jute mills in India decided to work 60 hours a w^eek instead of 54 hours 
This arrangement continued up to Jmie 1930, resulting in over-jiroduction 
and accumulation of heavy stocks winch could not be sold even at much 
reduced prices The stocks had grown heavy by the middle of 1930 and 
were a drug on the market It was estimated that by the end of Jime 1930 
stocks of hessian cloth m Calcutta had reached the enormous total 
of 30 crore yards winch, it was thought, wmuld expand to 46 crore yards by 
the end of June 1931 even if the nulls worked 54 hours a week fiom July 
1930 Thus it will be seen that over-pioduction in 1929-30 and the conse- 
quent pihng up of stocks were to some extent responsible for the depressed 
condition of the jute mdustry In order to reduce these heavy stocks the Cal- 
cutta jute nulls imtiated a pohey of short-time working The decision to work 
54 hours a week was taken in Jime 1930 and by July the mills further 
decided to close doivn for one week each month in July, August and Septem- 
ber By the middle of August it was decided to continue this restriction of 
work for one week per month durmg the period, Octobei 1930 to March, 1931 
inclusive The efiect of these measures on the stock position appeared to 
have been generally satisfactory up till December 1930 But the stock 
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pOBitaon unexpectedly detenorated at the end of 1930 31 although, 
according to trade roporta there were indicationa that m the course of the 
year the surplus stooha in the principal conBuming countries had, m large 
measure disap 3 jeared on account of the pohoy of cautious buying u-hich 
ooDsumera were forced to adopt on a falling market Bat os world trade 
remained depressed, there was little real demand for hniahed goods and the 
alnggishnosa of the world demand prevented a rehabihtation of the Indian 
into industry and any lasting improvement m the stock posibom 
Toward the end of the vear a further attempt was mode'by the Calcutta jnte 
nulls to curtail production by the mferoduotion of a 40 hour working week 
with effect from the 2nd of March 1931 One part of this agreement pro 
vided for a aealmg of 16 per cent of the total complement of looms This 
provision was considered ne-^easary in view of an mcrease of about 7 000 
looms os revealed by a fresh enumeration of looms in the Calcntto mills m 
1930 The adoption of the agreement was followed by a number of strikes 
m the Calcutta ]ute mills But these had no material effect on the )nte 
situatiou during the year under renew Thus in spite of the remeihal 
measures taken and in spite of the reported improvement m the stock 
position in the consuming centres abto^ the condition of the Indian juto 
ludufltry did not improve to anv extent The industry was in a state of 
severe deprossion thronghout the year and there were no visible signs of a 
change for the better m the near future The and plight of the mdu-try 
may bo clearly seen from the fact that the profits of tbe )Tite mdlg shrank to 
B2 65 orotes m 1930 as compared with R6*28 crores in 1929 and R7 23 
crores m 1928 

The total weight of raw and manufactured jute exported dimog the year 
amounted to 1 386 000 tons or 379 000 tons lese than in the precc^ng year 
The total value deebued from R79 crores m 192‘^SO to nearly £146 crorcs 
m 1930 31 a drop of H34 crores Baw jute accounted for 29 per cent of 
this value and jute mnnu/aoturee for 73 per cent as compared with 34 per 
cent and 66 per cent respectively in the preceding year The foUowing ■tato' 
meutcompoxea the quantities exported dunng 1913 14 and each of the poit 
three years — 


— 

1 1BI3 11 1 


10*»4O 

1930^1 

Jots (In UtooMod tcni) 

^ 768 1 

803 

W7 I 

oro 

(tn mllUoai) 

, 3t0 

403 i 

1 ^ 


Cloth (In mflliaa y»id») 

, '">'1 

1^68 1 

1 

i,rn 


Thfi quantity of raw jute exported woa 23 per cent less than m th^ pre^ 
ceding y^ flJid 19 per cent leas than in thepro war jear 1913-14 f^xiiorts 
nf ffu^v tics deebned m number from 623 milbons to 434 millions and of 
minnv cloth froml C51 milbon yards to 1 371 milbon yards Theiircwluctioo 
Indum mill consumption and exports of row jute for the last cigbtcru years 
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are given in Table No 29 and detailed figures of exports of manufactures 
are given in tables Nos 30-A and 30-B 

Tbe total exports of raw ]ute decbned from 4,519,000 bales valued at 

1127 crores to 3,470,000 bales valued at a little 

Eawjute 

crores Germany, as usual, was the 
largest customer, but her takings amounted to 946,000 bales valued at 
R3,50 laldis as compared with 1,212,000 bales valued at R7,41 lakhs 
in the precedmg year Exports to the Umted Eungdom decbned from 

923.000 bales walued at R5,56 lakhs in 1929-30 to 604,000 bales valued at 
R2,23 lakhs in 1930-31 Exports to Fiance amounted to 500,000 bales 
valued at Rl,85 lakhs as compared with 596,000 bales valued at R3,62 laLhs 
in the precedmg year The share of the United States of America went down 
from 445,000 bales valued at R2,52 lakhs to 297,000 bales valued at Rl,04 
lakhs Belgium increased her talangs from 259,000 bales to 268,000 bales, 
but the value of the consignments decbned from Rl,64 lakhs to R99 lakhs. 
Decreases were also noticeable m the case of Italy Spam, the Netherlands 
and Brazil exports to which amounted to 236,000, 185,000, 109,000 and 

85.000 bales compared with 307,000, 250,000, 121,000 and 103,000 bales 
respectively m the precedmg year The shares of the other countries 
also showed declines, the largest being m the case of Japan which took 
only 34,000 bales as compared wth 90,000 bales m the precedmg year 

The total exports of gunny bags decreased m number from 522 millions 
to 434 miUions, the pre-war (1913-14) exports being 369 miUions The value 

of the exports decbned fiom nearly R22 crores to a 
unny ags little over R14^ crores Sackmg gunny bags 

decreased in number from 427 millions to 353 milbons, the decbne in value 
being from nearly R19 crores to R12-| crores Hessian gunny bags also 
decbned in number from 95 milbons to 81 milbons, the decbne in the value 
bemg from R3 crores to a bttle over R2 crores Of the total exports of gunny 
bags the Umted Kingdom took 40 milbons as agamst 63 milbons m the pre 
ceding year Austraba, as usual, remained the best market foi gunny begs, 
her tal^gs increasing from 73 miUions to 88 milbons Exports to Java 
also showed an increase from 37 millions to 42 milbons Exports to the 
Straits Settlements decbned from 14 milbons to milbons Chile took 
19 milbons as agamst 34 milbons and Cuba took only 24 milbons as against 
32 milbons m the precedmg year Exports to Japan decbned considerably 
from 16 milbons to 5 milbons Similarly, China’s takings decbned from 43 
milbons to 20 milbons Similar decreases were noticeable in the case of 
Siam and Indo-Chma which reduced their demands from 10-| and 12 milbons 
to 4 and 5 milbons respectively Egypt took 17 milbons as compared with 
19 millions and South Africa 20 milbons as compared with 21 milbons 
New Zealand took 13 milbons as compared ivith 11 milbons in the precedmg 
year and Hawau 17 millions as compared with 18 milbons 

Exports of gunny cloth decreased from 1,651 million yards in 1929-30 to 
1,271 million yards in 1930-31, the decbne m value being from R29i ciores 

to a bttle under R17 ciores Hessian gunny cloth 
Timny c o decreased from 1,599 nnlbon yards valued at E28'i 

crores in 1939-30 to 1,339 miUion yards valued at R16| crores in 1930-31. 
Saclang gunny cloth decbned from 52 milbon yards valued at Rl,06 lakhs 
m 1939-30 to 32 million 3Mrds valued at E61 lakhs Of the total exports 
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xUa laigttt fthaie 'went to the United State* of America -wlucli tooV 864 million 
yard* valued at filOj ciores aa compared with 1 072 nnUion yards valued 
at nisi ototes in, the preceding year The Argentine Repnbhe took only 
200 milhon yotda valued at il3 16 lakhs aa compared with 329 million yards 
valued at Hd 49 lakhs Exports to Canada declined from 82 milhon. yarda 
to T3 million yards, whcreoa tha Umted Kingdom reduced her demand from 
59 nudion yards to 40 million yards Consignments to Australia declined 
from 26 million yards to 18 milhon yards China reduced her takings from 
10 milhon yards to 5 million yards Exports to Uruguay were only slightly 
less than m tha precedmgyear amotmtuig to 14 million yards as compared 
With 14|f million yards The shore of tha Umon of South Africa was almost 
the same os m the preceding year, being 6 J milhon yards On the other hand 
the Phihppme Islands took about 16 milhon yards as compared with 
15 million yards in the preceding year The following table shows the pnces 
of a typical grade of bags and of two of the more important grades of 
hessians — 
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Foodstains and flour (I?29,88 lakfls) —Exports under tins liend went 
up to some extent in quantity in the year under review as compared wth 
the preceding year This was, however, due entirely to the larger exports of 
wheat as compared with the abnormally low liguic of the preceding year 
and exports of nee and other kmdb of foodgrnins showed a decline m 1930-31, 
The total quantity of foodgrains and lloui exjiorlcd amounted to 2, CM, 000 
tons as against 2,510,000 tons m the preceding }eai, an increase of 104,000 
tons The value, howe\er, declined from E31 79 lakhs to E29,S8 lakhs, a 
decline of R4,91 laldis Shii'nicnts of wheat amounted to 197,000 tons m 
the year under review' as compared with 13 000 tons in the preceding year, 
an increase of 181,000 tons Exports of wheat flour declined fiom 51,000 
tons to 17,000 tons Exports of ricc declined fiom 2,298,000 tons in 1929-30 
to 2,251,000 tons m 1930-31, a decline of 41,000 tons only Shipments of 
pulse amounted to 82,000 tons m the rear under rexiew as compared with 

97.000 tons m the prcceehng year Exports of barlo) almost reached the 
vanishing point and were 1,000 tons oiih as comp.ired with 0,000 tons in the 
preceding year and 138,000 tons in 1928-29 Exports of jow'nr and bajra 
amounted to 7,000 tons m the year under leview' as compoied with 15,000 
tons m the preceding year There were practicallv no exports of maize. 
It w'lU thus be seen that the exports of foodgrains and flour, other than wheat, 
dcchned by 80,000 tons, whereas exports of w'heat showed an increase of 

184.000 tons The detailed exports during the past four years, compared 
xvith the average exports imder each head m the pre-war quinquennium, are 
grven below . — 


— 

Pc®‘uar 

average 

1927-28 

1028-20 

1929 30 

1930-31 




Tons (000) 

Tons (000) 

Tone (000) 

Tons (000) 

Tons (000) 

Bice not m the hask . 

* 

2,393 

2,162 

1,705 

2,298 

2,254 

„ m the hnak . 

• • 

* 

42 

34 

61 

28 

26 

Wheat . . 

t • 

• 

1,303 

300 

116 

13 

197 

„ flour 

0 0 

• 

55 

eo 

64 

51 

47 

Pulse 

• 

• 

201 

133 

114 

97 

82 

Barley 

« « 


227 

72 

138 

6 

1 

Jowar and bajra 

• 


41 

21 

42 

15 

7 

Maize 

• 


i 49? 

9 

17 

• 

« 

Other sorts 

• « 


) C 

3 

4 

2 

1 

Total 

Tons (000) 

4,411 

2,784 

2,300 

2,610 

2,614 


Valite E(lakhs) 

46,81 

42,92 

33,69 

34,79 

29,88 


Rice accounted for 87 per cent of the total quantity of foodgrains and 
flour exported as compared with 93 per cent m the preceding year Wheat 
and wheat flour contributed 9 3 per cent as against 2 6 per cent, barley 0 04 
per cent as against 0 2 per cent and pulses 3 per cent as against 4 per cent 
in 1929-30. 
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The stotement Vbw Compaq the total production of noe m India and 
Woe (E2W UkU). ourm& d^ng the past six years and the pre war 
with the total eiporta dnnng the same 


Total outturn 0/ nee .a /adw and Burma and toiol aport, by Ma la foreiou 

couiltnet 
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The prodnotloa of cleaned noe in 1930-31 was 483 000 tons more than 
m 1930-30 and was only 531 000 tons less than the ■very high hgnre of 1928 29 
Exports of nee and paddy however showed a decrease of 47 000 toaa as com 
pared with the preceding year Of the important nco growing provinces 
Burma alone possesses a large exportable surplus The total exports of 
Burma m 1930*31 were 1 990 000 tons as compared with 2 048,000 tons ui 
the preceding year but her share of the total foreign exports of nee from 
India was 88 per oent as in 1929-30 Bengal and Madras each con 
tnbnted 6 per oent os against 5 and 4 per oent reepectively m the preceding 
year Exports from India {inoluding Burma) formed 7 2 per cent of the total 
estimated production as compared with 7 5 jH‘r cent m the preceding year 
prices of noe durmg the year 1930-31 were on a considerably lower level 
thanm the preceding year In fact the fall m the pneo of nco wna catasfro- 
phio for the nee trade The causes of this enonnons fall in pnees may be 
bnefly indicated In the first place, the trade depreswon affected the 
pncsca of all ognonltuial commodities very severely and rice wos no exception 
Pnrther, the demoralised condition of the wheat trade with its hca^'y stocks 
and good crops bud a aympathetio effect on the nco market The third 
cause of the declme in the pnee of nee was the lower demand of Burma’s 
mam customers such os Indio proper Japan Koieo nil of which had good 
crops of their own Owing to good crops Japan In the last two or three jeora 
ha» renewed her prohibition on the imports of nco from year to year and is now, 
to some extent a seller in the world markets The Indian crops of t bo lost 
two or three >carb were also favourable and this reduced the Indian 
demand considerably Further the catastrophic fall m the pnecs of jntc, 
cotton and oilseeds lowered the purebasmg power of the consumer of nre 
m India- Lastly the 19,^ crops m biam and Indo-Chma reports of nbich 
benan to amve in the latter port of the year were much larger than in the 
two preceding years and this naturally had a depressing effect on tht pnee 
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of rice All these factors explain the enormous fall in the prices of rice in the 
year under review 

Coming to a detailed study of rice puces during the year, it may be re- 
maiked that the period divides itself into two fairly cleai parts The first 
period which began really before the financial year had started continued on 
to the en i of August In this peiiod, except in April, the prices were generally 
on a downward trend, but the rate of fall was not so precipitate as m the 
latter period Puces in this fust period were generally on a higher level 
The causes foi this comparative strength in the rice market may be briefly 
discussed The first and most important cause for the strength of the market 
was the large-scale demand from China, owing to the famine m that country 
in the preceding yeai and also oning to the non-cultivation of land due to im- 
settled political conditions The demand fiom China was heavy in the months 
irom March to dime In the thiee months, April to June, China purchased from 
India 416,000 tons of rice out of the total ofi!-take for the year of 467,000 tons 
This heavy demand in these three or four months helped the market consider- 
ably Secondly, the reduction of 25 per cent in the export duty on rice in 
the Budget for 1930-31 created an optimistic outlook in the rice market Fur- 
ther, the trade believed that the exportable surpluses of Siam and Indo-China 
in 1930 were reduced as compared with those of 1929 This also kept prices on a 
higher level in the earhei period From September, however, prices fell con- 
siderably From the end of August to the end of February the fall was from 
11370 to R182, a decrease of H188 or 51 per cent The causes for this enor- 
mous faU were mainly to be formd in the following circumstances In the 
first place, the demand from China dried up almost completely, chiefly owing 
to the dif&oulties with which China had to contend as a result of the slump 
m silver prices completely upsetting her exchange The second cause for 
the debade in rice prices was the report of a good crop and large exportable 
surplus from Siam, one of the impoitant competitors of Burma It was 
estimated that the 1930 crop in Siam would amount to 2,940,000 tons as 
compared with 2,575,000 tons in 1929, the exportable surplus available 
from that crop being consequently 1,950,000 tons as compared with 1 635,000 
tons available from the precedmg year’s crop This large increase depressed 
the Burma rice maiket considerably Further, Burma was expecting a bum- 
per crop for the season 1930-31 The exportable surplus from the 1930-31 crop 
of Burma was estimated at 3,153,000 tons of cleaned rice as compared wuth 
2,747,000 tons m 1929-30 Again, reports from Japan, Korea and other 
Asiatic rice producing coimtries showed that the crops of 1930 were expected 
to be much larger than those of the precedmg year The table below gives the 
area and yield under rice m some of the Asiatic coimtries for 1929 and 1930 



1 

Area (1,000 acres) 

Yield (1,000 tons) 

i 1929 

1930 

1 

1929 

1930 

Japan 

7,86S 

7,941 

1 

8,295 

9,289 

Formosa 

1,403 

1,517 

909 

1,034 

Siam 

4,498 

4,592 

2,575 

2,940 

Korea 

4,000 

3,970 

2,439 

3,420 

Java and Madura j 

! 

8,439 

8,800 

4,988 

5,242 
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■lao? that Japan’s prodtiction won 12 per cent higher than m 

1929 leroductiou m Formosa, Korea and Java also showed considerable 
increosea The effect of all these good oilopfl was to depress the puce of Burma 
Doe These reports were received m the latter pert of the year and eiplam 
the enormous fall in rice prices from September onwards 

Coming to a detailed descnption oi the movement of pncea it may 6e 
noted that the year 1930-31 opened with a quotation of R360 per 100 baaheta 
of 76 lbs each m the Eangoon market Up to the 2Srd of ApnJ pnees were 
on the increase and by that date the quotation was J1422-S This moiease 
was due to the continuance of the demand from China and also to the re- 
fftneted suppUw from the primary markets owing to the maxstence of stock 
holders on higher pncea The closing week of Apni witnessed a weakening 
movement which brought the pneo down to RS87-8 on Uay 14 May 
witnessed a number of untowai^ developments m Burma m the shape of an 
earthquake which particularly hit Pegu and Rangoon a strike among the 
dook labourera lasting for abont three weeks and a communal outbreak bet- 
ween Indians and Burmans m Bangoon which brought business to a stand 
still for some tme and made confidence difficult to restore The market 
remained uncertain in June aa demand was of a sporadic nature but yet the 
pnoe recorded a distinct improvement and showed a tendency to remain 
stable atanartificaallevelof ftSdO owmg to expectations of a revival of Chmese 
demand These expectations were demolish^ by a sudden slump m silver 
pnees and the quotation dechued rapidly from R380 on the 2nd July to 
fiS50 by the Idth of the month There was a bnef rally m the subsequent 
week but there were no remarkable features till about the second week of 
August when there was an abrupt improvement to S370 at or near which 
pnocs remained during the subsequent weeks of the month This improve- 
ment was due apparently to the ^ginning of a buying movement from cor 
tain directions (Java and Bombay) but Uie real reason was the operations 
of speculators who took a bulhat view of the market As however there 
was very little real strength in the market there was a further relapse about 
the beginning of September the quotation moving bockwords to R327-6 by 
the end of the month and from there to fi276 by the I6th October From 
this date with alight variations pncea were continually on the decline snd 
by the end of February the quotation was B182-8 The reasons for this i 
enomiouB fall have alr^y b^u explnmed Towards the end of the year 
prices showed on improvement and the quotation in the last three weeks 
of March was a httle over 11200 


The condition of the export trade in nee in the year under review as can 
bo judged by the above analyau of pnee movements, was far from healthy 
Exports of cce not in the husk howe\er showed only a sbght dccrcofo from 

2 398 000 tons m 1929-SO to 2,264 000 tons in 1930-31 a decrease oi only 
44 000 tons The dechno in the exports would hove been much greater if it 
had not been for the very large tabugs of Chino Except for Chino the Umbrd 
Kinndom and two or three other countries exports from India to mo^forcign 
countnes showed decreases aa compared with the prcc<^g year The 
reason for this decrease was tho good crops in many of the Asiatic countnt 
th^Rood »hfat crop, alm^t all tho world over Tho urdusli.J ac- 
piMuoa ^ aflcctcd tho ojport frode in ncc Tho morn inoroarc* an 
00 
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leases m the export: trade with the various foreign countries are given in the 
table below ; — 


Exports of rice not in the hush to foreign countries. 


United Kingdom 

Poland 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Belgium 

Italy and Piume 

Rest of Europe 

Arabia 

Ceylon . . 

Straits Settlements and Sumatra 
Java and Malay 
Japan . 

Korea 

Formosa 

China 

Rest of Asia 

Egypt .... 
Mauntias and Dependencies 
Rest of Afnca 
Caba . 

West Indies . 

Umted States of Amenca 
Austraba . 

New Zealand 


(In THousiNDS or tons) 



Difference 

1929-30 

1930 31 

(increase -\- 
decrease — ) 

40 

114 

+74 

11 

24 

-)-13 

125 

86 

—39 

271 

136 

—135 

30 

46 

-f-16 

36 

19 

—17 

29 

29 


67 

60 


426 

444 

-}-18 

303 

396 

-f-33 

225 

122 

—103 

4 

1 

—3 

23 

4 

—19 

31 


—31 

260 

467 

-f207 

63 

42 

—11 

45 

23 

—22 

62 

60 

—12 

65 

6S 

+ 3 

SS 

92 

+4 

30 

16 

—14 

2 

3 

+ 1 

} « 

2 

—4 


It will be seen that, had it not been for the larger demand from China, 
exports of rice to foreign countries would have been of much smaller dimen- 
sions Exports to Cdima increased from 260,000 tons in 1929-30 to 467,000 
tons m 1930-31, an increase of 207,000 tons Increases, though not on a 
similar scale, were noticeable m the takmgs of the Umted Kingdom, Ceylon, 
the Straits Settlements and Sumatra, Poland and Belgium On the other hand, 
most of the other countries reduced their purchases from India Germany took 
only 136,000 tons in the year under review as compared with 271,000 tons 
in the precedmg year, a decrease of 135,000 tons Similarly, Java and Malay 
took only 122,000 tons as against 226,000 tons m the precedmg year, a decrease 
of 103,000 tons Decreases were also noticeable m the case of Egypt and 
Formosa It is sigmficant that the coast-wise exports of rice not in the husk 
from Burma to India proper during 1930-31 amounted to 811,000 tons as 
compared with 909,000 tons m 1929-30 and 1,060,000 tons in 1928-29 

The state of the trade in rice, like that of the trade in wheat and sugar, is 
particularly unhealthy at present The condition of the rice trade has been 
almost consistently becoming worse in the last few years This is due to the 
following causes In the first place, the rice production of the world, according 
to available estimates, has increased in recent years by something hke 10 per 
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tokmg the pro-war penod aa tUa bttfifl Thflinoreoao however haa not 
been o^t by any increase m the nee eating population of the world or by any 
marked improvement m the stemdard of conmunption m the pnnoipal nee 
importing countnes On the other hand, the recent decline m the pncea of 
wheat and other cereals has encouraged the substitution of one or other of 
these for nco m the dietary of many people As far as Burma is concerned^ 
her pnncipal markets have olwayt been the deficit nee producing oountnes 
of the East The demand from the West ha* never been a powerful factor 
m the determination of Burma pnocs and such demand for Burma nee as 
existed in Europe has shown a remarkable tendency to shrink from the pre- 
war level This is due to the subatitution of better finished and mote success 
fully graded types of nee from Xtaiy Spam and the United States of America 
The staple gr^ea of these couutnea have now obtained a firm footing m Eu 
rope and have well nigh superseded Burma nee Coming to the East the im 
port tequitementa of most of the nee importing countries have undergone 
remarkable modifioationa in recent years Japan which used to be one of 
the large-scale importera of Burma noehaa had asuccession of good nee crops 
and IS faced with the problem of finding an adequate outlet for her inorcas' 
mg surpluses Her import prohibition renewed from veai to year has prac 
tically ruled her out oa a buver m the world nee market The demand from 
llolay and also from the Ihitch West Indiea has shown veiw little capacity 
for expansion in reoent years and owing to the proximity of Siam and Indo 
Ohma to these places Burma can olaim no advantage over either of her two 
rivals China hoa been the onlv eioeptioD in the Eastern markets Her 
imports have been almost of the same magnitude os before but this is duo 
to the peoubarlv unsettled pohtioal oonditions of Cbma and it is hardly likely 
that with the restoration of normal oonditaons the demond would contince 
as at present Taking these facte into consjdemtion it appeon that the 
problem m the nee tr^e is one of ov»»r production m relation to effective 
demand For such a state of affairs the onJy solution is a decrease in supply 
or an moreose m demand Both these factors are slow to move The posi 
tion therefore in the immediate future does not appear very hopeful It may 
be remarked however thot this year * condition is abnormal and is duo more 
to such factors os trade depressiOD good cico crops oil the vrorld oscr and a 
slump in prices of wheat and other ogncultuml commodities 

The year under review was one of the most disastrous years lor the wheat 
trade all the world over Piiccs m lOdU-Sl declined to a level which was 
perhaps the lowest pomt reached in tho last thirty 
Wlmt (Rl Oo Uiii). years The causes of this phenomenal fall may be 
bnefly (Icscnbed In the fint place, it may bo remMbed tb.t tbeie aio two 

diflerentioroesreapoMible for producing tho preent dcprcuion m tho whMt 
trade Tho first obvious cause i» the tmdo deprcMon -Khich has seven ly 
nfleoted the pnees of most pnmoiy commodities The cBccts of the Irnd 
toression mid not ho discassea at length hero as this has been done in 
aapter I The second factor which is rcspontihlo for the dcpr^ion m 
whMt taido has been operating almost controuonslv dunng the !«=■' " 
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to 61s 9(Z. and by 1930 the price liad fallen to 31s 3d, thus showing a de- 
cline of 27 s (id in hvo years It ill thus be seen that there has been a general 
decline in wheat prices throughout the post-war period The cause of this 
general decline is the world-wade ])rogressive over -production of wheat m 
relation to the demand for it This tendency received its first impetus in 
the special circumstances of the war period Before the War, Russia used 
to e>qDort appioximatcly 20 million quarters of wheat per annum and was 
by far the largest exporter of wheat in the world In 1915 Russia went out 
of the market and the world’s effort was then directed towards making up for 
the shortaso in supph To achle^ c this end, aided by the stimulus of high 
prices, acreage under wheat in the United Statcb of America, Canada and, 
later, m Argentina and Australia extended rapidly Production increased to 
such an extent that the Russian deficit was completely made good and moie 
and more wheat w'as produced e%cry year Naturally as a result of this 
extended production, prices fell from jear to year Yet, in spite of this, the 
producer refused to take stock of the position and went on increasing the 
acreage under wheat, hoping for a revival m the demand for his product 
with a consequent rise in price Just after the War many European countiies 
were not producing up to their uornial uipacity and the effect of this over- 
production m the exporting countues was not, therefore seriously felt till 
about 1924 Eiom that ycai, howcvci, Europe, excepting Russia, began 
producing normal wheat crops and the lesult has been to incicase supplies 
of wheat very considerably In the year under rc\ low Russia came into the mar- 
ket freely and this has upset the price position .seriously It has been estimated 
by a competent authoiity that the supply of wheat m 1 930 had mcieased by 74 
million quarters or 20 per cent as compared with the annual production 
of the qmnquenmum 1910-1 i The whcat-eatiiig population, howevei, has 
not grown to the same extent The result has been a lowering of th'e demand 
and a consequent fall in prices It has also meant a pihng up of stocks from 
year to year and these stocks have acted as an incubus on the maiket The 
holding of stocks has been encouraged by actions taken by governments and 
trade agencies, like the Federal Farm Board and the Canadian Wheat Pool 
and many beheve that such action has aggravated the situation furthei It 
has been estimated that the stocks m 1926 m the United States of Ameiica 
were 7 8 million quarters of 480 lbs In 1930 they had gone up to 26 7 mil- 
lion quarters The increase was particularly noticeable in 1929-30 when 
the Federal Farm Board in an endeavour to support prices gave loans to 
growers and even bought and held stocks of w^heat Similarly, stocks m 
Canada were 5 2 milhon quarters m 1926 By 1928 they had gone up to 11 6 
million quarters and in 1929-30 they were at the very high figure of nearly 
16 milhon quarters The larger Canadian stocks were mainly due to the big 
crop of 1928 which the Canadian Wheat Pool refused to sell at competitive 
prices The action of the Pool had thus^increased stocks in the market The 
stocks in other countries have also been growing apace and for the chief 
countries it has been estimated that the stocks have increased from about 
24 milhon quarters in 1926 to 72 milhon quarters hi 1929, though there was 
a shght reduction in 1930 to 64 rmUion quarters Thus, it will be seen that 
the production in the post-war period had been continually increasing and 
out-stripping the demand and, as a consequence, stocks were being piled up 
and prices were cputinually on the deebne To add to the difficulties oi 
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^6 wheat Bxtuataon, the rye Bupphes of Europe inoreafled considembly m 
the last two or three years as compared with pievioiifl yean As rye is u«d 
m many wuntnea m the making of bread the increased competition from 
this cereal has also depressed the pnce of wheat Further the protective 
measurce, such as heavy import duties and the quota system mtroduced 
by T^y European countries have considerably reduced the consumption 
of wheat by raising ite pnce within those countnes The effect of these poh 
mes hofl been to prolong the penod of depression As a result of all these 
factors it may he eipe/'ted that for some years to come the supphes of wheat 
will be much greater than the demand and barring a catastrophe low pnc« 
will therefore rule m the market The equiKbrnim between production and 
consumption. wiU be difficult of attainment unlefle markets are allowed free- 
dom from interference by governments and other ogencies and until the de- 
mand for wheat grows m reaponse to a lowering m its pnce These factors 
explain the long term depreaaion m the wheat trade os apart from the pecu 
bar circumstances of the year l^SCKSl 

Co min g to the peculiar features of the year under review it may he noted 
that the factors which depressed the wheat trade in the post-war penod 
were present m an aggravated form. In the first place the indostnsJ deprea- 
Bion referred to above lowered the demand for most of the commodi 
ties but chiefty for primary products Further the good crops of nee rye 
and other cereals in 1950 alw afieoted the position of wheat adversely 
Added to this, the wheat crops of 1950 though smaller than the 1928 crop 
were much higher than the 1929 crops Even with lower crops in 1929 the 
condition of the wheat market was far from satisfactory and with the good 
crops of 1930 the position was mads much woise It has been estimated 
that the stocks m the 1950 31 wheat season will be even higher than in August 
1930 The International Institute of Agnenftrure estimate that at the end of 
July 1931 there will remain a carry-over of about 12 milhon tons os compared 
with a little over 12 million tons m 1930 Conditions in India were probably 


worse thnn m the other wheat producing countnes The Indian wheat crop 
of 1929-30 was estimated to be over 10 milhon tons which was a record figure 
In spite of this heavy crop and the consequent large exportable surplus the 
export demand was very weak owing to the competition of forelm wheot 
in mtemationnl markets Even in some home maiketa Indian wheat had 
to face the competition of imported Australian wheat A large quantity 
of wheat was imported both ot Coloatta and Bombay and it was at last noces* 
Bary for Government to intervene in order to protect the wheat interests m 
the country At first a reduction in railway freight was granted on wheat 
oonBigmnentsto Karachi and later on consignments booked to Calcutta fr^ 
the Punjab as well, but as it was feared that this action would not ho sum 
went, a further step was taken bv levying a duty of E40 P" 
of foreign wheat This latter action was taken m 3farcb 1931 ^d its 

do not pertam to the year under renew butitiianindicationofthesad pU^w 

of the vrheot trade m India From all this it mil ho eccn that ‘I*' 
of the wheat trode aU th/ world o«r waa most muatufoctory and m India 
pmtiouhiTly the position wos at least ns ncnto os mothn coimlnw 
^ The total nroTunder wheat m India during 19->9 ov« ^ 

acres which meant a dcorcaao of 1 pet cent ns compared with ^ 

k^rta m 192S->9 Tho outturn of ID2D-30 was a record one ol 10 5 mil 
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hon tons as compaied with 8 6 uiillion tons mjtliejpreceding year. In spite 
of tins heavy crop India imported a considerable amount of foreign wheats 
The following table shows the balance of wheat available for consumption in 
India for a number of years : — 


Years 

ProdnctiOD of 
previous crop 
yeax 

Net jniport8(-j-) 
or net espoits 
( — ) during the 
year 

Balance 
ai adable for 
consumption 
during the 
year 



Tods 

Tons 

Tons 

Pre-wax average (1909-10 lo 1913-14) . 

• 

9,424,000*^ 

—1,381,000 

S.043,000 

Wat average (1914-15 to 1918-19) 

• 

9,465, OOOf 

—877,000 

8,678,000 

1919-20 .... 


7,307,000 

-f 64,000 

7,671,000 

1820-21 


10,122,000 

—324,000 

9,798,000 

1921-22 ... . . 

’ 0,706,000 

1 

+269,000 

6,975,00} 

1922-23 


9,830,000 

— 269,000 

9,061,000 

1923 24 

• 

' 9,974,000 

—707,000 

9,267,000 

1924-26 . . , . 

• 

' 9,660,000 

—1,219,000 

8,441,000 

1926-26 . . ... 


8,866,000 

—272,000 

8,594,000 

1926-27 . 


8,696,000 

—220,000 

8,476,000 

1927-28 

• 

1 8,073,000 

—317,000 

8,650,000 

1928-29 ...... 

• 

7,791,000 

+370,000 

8,161,000 

1929 30 . . . 


8,691,000 

+ 2GS.000 

8,869,000 

1930 31 

« 

10,469,000 

—32,000 

10,437,000 


* Produrtion for 1908 09 to 1912-13 
t >, „ 1913-14 to 1917-18 


It Will be seen that the balance available foi consumption moreased 
considerably m 1930-31 as compared with the preceding year This prob- 
ably meant an inflation m the stocks held in the various maikets in India. 
In spite of the heavy production m 1930-31, however, the exports of wheat 
did not reach a very big figure m the year under review, though they were 
much larger than the previous year’s low figure In the foUowmg table 
production and exports during the past five years and the pie- war year 
1913-14 are set forth It will he seen that the exports in the year under 
review amounted to 197,000 tons. 
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Total jurtdudtan of vhocU and (ota( expariit by «ea <o foTt\gn cou^J^rtM 


— 

1 ProdnotiOQ ' 

Export) 

1W3-14 

1 Twxi(000> 

g,M7 

Tom (000) 

lioa 

iDse-a: 

1 S973 

IT« 

1937 29 

' 7 791 

500 

193S-29 

1 8,391 

ua 

1939-30 

’ IO,4a0 

13 

1930-31 

e,JQ2* 

' 197 


* SabjMt to reriaka. 

Pncea of wlioat, aa taa been remaTked above were cm a much lowei level 
than even the low ievel of 1929-30 The year waa one of the most diaostroua 
for wh^t grower* and exporters all the world over At the begmamg of 
April 1930 No 3 hlomtoba cxf London and Liverpool, stood at 4ii per 
480 lbs There w&b a gam at ^ in the conrse of the next week- Subw- 
quently however reports of favourable ■weather weakened the market and 
the quototaon on, the ^h hloy was 38# 9d The May report of tho United 
States Department of A^nouifcnre put the wmter wheat crop at abont 14 
miUioTi ‘tons which wua about 1 4 milUoD tons less than the previous 
wmter crop This encotcraged a buUiah sentimeut m the market ami the 
quotation toae to 40# 6d by the 23id of the month But the position ^ 
maiued ftmdamentally as weak os ever on account of the big stocks and the 
general good reports about the European wheat crops os weii os about the 
iniptovement m thn United States and Cauadion weather conditions. 
The trend of prices thus changed decidedly downward and the dechno was 
accelerated by the oommenoement of wdlmg pressure m ^orth Amet^ Ifw 
downward movanent dragged on through July Al»ut the ^ ml 
there was a bnef rally but the movement was Bhortb\ed The 
of heavy stool© ovadabla m the Umtod States ard d^prewd tho 

market couaidarably and gradually as tho chances ofn 
northern hemisphere becomo more certain the niarkc w +iuTv> 5 \fnr 
With .light mllL ot tan* tho downwnrd movemont ‘'‘’‘*‘“"^.,‘’^1 - 
pn^ Xng from 35 . on the 16th Angost to 27. 7ld on tho 
^ mi* dSito selinig pKMnw in Oinadn and the mta of fall wa. 

W about ths Sie^nl Septonhor hr report. 

pecta for the Aisentme and Austrohan crops The bc^h scntui at 
Ker rtrengtW bir the pnbhcaton of 

■Omted States Department ol taS. Wc Caadta. 

Spring wheat oropa at a very ^gh figure -s- , httlo over J ;n2 

crop aliB was ostuBafed at 10 pncea contmued to Jo- 

Uon ton. on the preceding yea^ crop. " ^ competition froai 

olme m™w of thae hmsy Xh«o ^rotame mlhc 

Buma at tbia tunc aUo aggravat^ tho “ Decctahcr pn'i' 

fnTtaber but thro^hont the Z ^rKVmoro 

.jjert gonsraUyon tho decline 'Bmmary report 

pronaS^t^ ni ia-23 paUrth.d^u. 
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movement due to reports of contmued rain m Argentine and also some 
baying movement from the Contmental coimtries The improvement, 
however, was a passmg phase and before long the usual downward trend 
was resumed and it contmued almost to the end of the year, the price at the 
end of the year bemg 23s 6d., ^ e , nearly half of what it was m April 1930. 
Tn the foUowmg table the prices of No. 3 Manitoba and of Karachi choice 
white wheat, as far as available, are compared — 


Prices of wheat, c, i.f Livcijiool and London. 



No 3 Manitoba 
per 480 lbs. 

Blaraohi choice 
white 

per 480 Iba. 



$. 

d. 

S 0 (2« 

1930 — ^Apnl 

4 

42 

0 

No quotation. 

May 

2 . 

39 

IV 

39 3 

June 

0 * • • • • 

40 

6 

39 9 

Jnly 

^ « a • • 

36 

7V 

35 0 

August 

1 • • « • * 

34 

6 

34 6 

September 

0 * • • • * 

31 

6 

32 6 

October 

3 ... 

29 

4 

29 0 

November 

7 

20 

9 

28 9 

December 

6 . . 

26 

6 

26 6 

1931 — January 

2 0 * • • 

22 

3» 

No quotation. 

February 

6 

23 

9 

>» 

February 

27 0 • • • 

24 

0 


March 

13 0004000 

23 

6 

Pf 


* Price of Manitoba No 2 


Prices m the EArachi market moved almost m sympathy with those m 
the mternational market. The price stood at R33 per candy of 656 lbs, 
at the beginning of April It went up slightly up to the third week of the 
month when the quotation was R33-12 From that date with sbght ups 
and downs prices were almost contmually on the declme and by the mid^e 
of December the lowest price of the year, RlT-2 per candy, was recorded. 
Prices shghtly improved after that and by the middle of January the price 
recorded was R21-2 There was a retrogression to some extent after this, 
but throughout February and March puces remained roundabout R19 
Exports of wheat during the year amounted to 197,000 tons valued at 
Pll,96 lakhs as compared with 13,000 tons valued at R21 lakhs m the pre* 
cedmg year and 116,000 tons valued at Bl,69 lakhs m 1928-29. It will thus 
be seen that the exports m the year under leview were much larger than m 
the preceding year or even the year before The mcrease m exports was 
•due mainly to the bumper crop m India The largest share of these exports 
was taken by the TJmted Kii^dom, amountmg to 176,000 tons valued at 
Rl,71 lakhs as compared with 7,000 tons valued at RIO lakhs m the pre- 
cedmg year. Belgium and France took 6,000 and 6,000 tons respectively 
in the year under review and Arabia took 2,000 tons. 

The imports of wheat mto India durmg the year under review amounted 
to 232,000 tons valued at R2,16 lakhs as compared with 367,000 tons valued 
at R4,98 lakhs m the precedmg year. Imports of wheat on this compara- 
tively large scale m a year when India had a bumper crop was a lemarkable 
feature of the trade last year The reason for these imports is simple. It 
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As DSO^ Assam contribnted th« largest share, vtz., 233imIhonlba.m 60 per 
of the total output and Southem India 65 milliOE Iba. or 14 per cent 
ftodnotron m Assam decreased by 26 roillKm lbs., whereas proiiotion m the 
teat of Northom India decreased by IS milhoa Ibe. The total area mJ.r 
tea m 1930 was 808 800* aotee aa agamst 788 000 acres m 1929 The pro- 
gress of the mdnsliym recent years can be seen from the fignreegiTen below — 

Jofea^ 


— 

1 1904 

1 l»15 


Aotm, 

' Aom. I 

Aittia 

390,200 

382,800 

B««t of Northern Trt/^^^ 

' 143,901 

181,800 

Sonthera btdln 

1 37 600 

68 000 

Totai. 

430,100 

432,100 


Aem. Acor*. Aar«v Actm- f iac*> 
4H&00 420 400 424^ 427;SDO 429 6D0 <33>800 
2U^ 212,700 214,200 220900 22^ 227,001}* 
100 (M) 104,800 117,600 m,800 1»5,G00 1« 400* 


Prcducttoju 


— 

1904 

1 uns 

r ' ■ ' 

1 1929 

1924 

1927 

les 

199 

1930 


lU 

D». 


Il«* 

Ih*. 

n«. 

lU. 

lU. 


(1,000) 

0*000) 

aoco) 

(1.000) 

0 000) 

(bW) 

tbW) 


Aiwm 

10,446 

249m 

22a.lU 

20,962 

S94iS8 

1248,018 

SSB,»4i: 

ssaiis* 

Host ol NortlMm Indk 

44,218 

»4.f94 

8901T 

99,604 

101 99 

100,644 

ii#,es8 

!«, 69* 

Sottibcra Zndl* 

14431 

81,<I0 

49,809 

41447 

tSA09 

i74n 

45491 


Total j 


8*T^047 

3«a,»7 

39^933 

£00,920 

«M,ia| 

09. 60 j 

301, 1M» 


The vanationfl in export® are ihown in the tahl® below — 
Exports <^l«ahy Ka lofomgn counina 







Chart ihowing the weekly dielncl avtnge price* of tea leolned at aortiea 
•aJe in Cftlcatta. 




Tea. 

Li 1930-31, 91 per cent of the total quantity of tea produced in India 
was exported ovoieeas. 

Tlie auction sales of tea at Calcutta commenced on the 2ud of June 1930 
and altogether tliere wore 31 sales during the season as compared with 36 
sales m the preceding year The number of packages sold during the season 
(excludmg dust, second hand and damaged teas) amounted to 764,700 as 
compared with 863,600 sold in 1929-30. The average price of tea per lb 
for the season was, as stated above, 9iw 4 /j , bemg Ip lower than the average 
for 1929-30. The number of packages of dusts sold amormted to 172,200 
in 1930-31 as compared with 206,800 m 1929-30. The average price of dusts 
m 1930-31 was Qn'i 9/7. as compared with las Zp m the precedmg year 

The average weeldy prices per lb realised at the Calcutta auction sales 
durmg the season aie graphed in Chart No 9 and also in the chart on the 
opposite page where the district weekly averages aie exhibited along with 
tha general average At the commencement of the season prices were most 
irregular, but this was due more to the varying standaitls of quality oftered 
at the successive sales In the first sale of the season on the 2nd of June 
the average price realised was 11«6 5p Owing mainly to the relative scar- 
city of superior grades m the invoices offered the price came down to 9a$. 
9/7. on the 16th, but prices improved m the subsequent sales, 10/7 havmg 
been recorded on the 30th of the month Subsequently, prices showed a de- 
clmmg tendency which contmued till the first week of August when the figure 
recorded was 9as. 9/7. Reports of a drop m production about this date gave 
a stimulus to the pnees, raismg them to lOas. Ip on the 11th and 12th of 
August Reports of more favourable climatic conditions during August 
coupled with a declme m prices in London lowered prices contmuously after 
this date. The downward movement contmued till the middle of Septem- 
ber when the price recorded was Bas 8/7. Prices rose shghtly thereafter 
and remamed about 9as dp fiom the end of September throughout the whole 
of October. This was due to a general improvement m demand and to an 
improvement m the quality of mvoiccs ofiered for sale Throughout Novem- 
ber pnees were about 9as. December, however, saw the prices on a higher 
level, the quotation in the first week bemg 9as bp and m the second week 
9as 8/7. at which level it remamed tall the first week of January From that 
date, however, pnees were contmually on the declme till the close of the season 
at the end of February. This was due to a declme m general demand The 
average price reahsed at the last auction of the season on the 23rd of Febru- 
ary was 6as 10/7. Stocks of Indian tea at London, as indicated by the 
return of the London tea warehouses, were, however, materially smaller on the 
31st of March 1931 than on the corresponding date of the precedmg year, 
being 157 million lbs. as against 167 million lbs m 1930 

The total shipments of tea duri^ 7®^^ showed a decrease of 6 per 
cent m quantity and of 9 per cent m value Only 938,000 lbs of green tea 
were exported during the year, the balance of 355 mdhon lbs. consisted of 
black tea Exports to the Umted Kingdom totalled 299 million, lbs valued 
at R20 crores m 1930-31 as compared with 317 miUiou lbs valued at R22 
crores m 1929-30 The share of the Umted Kingdom was 84 per cent of 
India’s total exports, as in the precedmg year Re-expoits of Indian tea 
from the Umted Kingdom were 50 milhon lbs m 1930-31 as compared with 
55 miUion lbs. m 1929-30. Stocks m London, however, weie less at the end 
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of the yeaT than they were at the oloee of the preceding year m apite of the 
decrease m re-export*. Re-exporta of Indian tea from the XJnrted King 
dom to the Irmh Free State amounted to 18 6 million Uk. m 1930-31, 
as in 1929 80 Re-exports to Bnasia amoanted to 4 9 million Iba. m the 
year under review os compared with 9^6 million Iba im the preceding year 
Direct ahipment* to Bnasia ahowad an moreaM from 5 3 million lbs 'in 1929- 
30 to 8 2 million lbs m ul930-3i the moiea*© in value being nearly R8 
Thus the total exports of Indian tea to Ruwia decreased from 14 9 million 
Iba, m 1,929-30 to 11 1 mfllion Iba m 1980-81 From the London market 
other European oountnea together took Indian tea to the extent of 10*5 mil 
lioD Ibe as compared with 12 4 million lbs m 1929-30 Re-exports from 
the United Kingdom to the United Stote* of America moreosed from 5 9 
mdlwa lbs m J&29-30 to 7 2 mdboa lbs. m 1930-31 Diroot shipments to 
the United States of America also inareosed from 8 4 miDion Iba. to 9*9 mil- 
Uon Iba, Thus the total exports to the Umted Statea mcreoaed from 14 3 
million lbs to 17 1 million lbs. Re-export* from the UmUd Kingdom to 
Canada and Jlewfoundland mcteased from 6 2 million lb* m 1929-30 to C 4 
million lbs in 1930-31 On the other hand direct shipment* to Canada from 
India decreased from 12*4 milbnn Iba. to 10-2 million Ib«, Thus the total 
ahipznonts to Canada showed a decrease from 17 6 million lbs. m 1929-30 
to 16 6 million lha. m 1930-81 a docreoae of 1 miihon lb», Brporte to China 
revived in ihe year nndar review amounting to 1 7 zn£lhon lbs, os compared 
with ,13 000 lbs. only in 1029-30 Export* to Australia declined slightly 
irom 4 6 miUioQ Iba. to 4 5 mQIkm Ih* and Egypt rednoed ber demand from 
5 7 mUlion Iba. to 3 6 milhon lbs. Exports to Persia also showed a decrease 
from 5 6 miltmn lb*, to 4 S nullum Ibe 

The share of Calcutta m the export trade wo* 04 per cent of Chitto 
gong 22 per cent and of Madras 14 per cent Bbipnmnte from Calcutta 
were mode up of 140 million Ibe oonagned direct irom the garden* «nd 
79 million lbs. purchased in Calcutta, fibipments from Chittagong amount- 
dd to about 78 milbon lbs. Exports from Jladrui totallad 19 milhon lbs. The 
ooaatwiae export* from Bengal deoreosed from 12 8 million lbs. to ll 7 mfllioa 
Iba. 

The following table shows m million* of Ih*. tbo export* of ten from thy 
principal pro'luoing centres during the past five years, 

(la mUlkei ol lU.) 



Imp 

J 


iQto the principal comuiiuii-. countric* from livlu C-vIo^ 
A* for a* informaliott is assfiaL! arc •houu in Ttille 
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Oilseeds. 


No, Gl. A reforence to tins table will show that the percentage of Indiait 
tea jncluded in the total impoits of tea into the United Kingdom during 1930 
stood at D3 6 as compared with 54 9 in 1929. The actual quantity of Indian 
tea imported decreased from 306 7 million lbs to 290 million lbs Imports 
of Cejlon tea into the United Kmgdom fell from 153 1 milhon lbs to 152 7 
million lbs and those of Java tea fiom 85 4 milhon lbs to 84 6 million lbs 
In the case of the United States of America the quantity of Indian tea im'^ 
ported advanced from 14 7 million lbs to 16 6 mdlion lbs , the peiceutage? 
sliare having risen correspondmgly from 16 5 to 19 5 In Canada there was 
also an improvement m the position of India, hei shaie mcreasmg from 6T4 
to 66 6 per cent of the total takmgs 

Impoits of foieign tea by sea into Biitish India declmed from 10 2 mil- 
lion lbs m 1929-30 to 6 6 milhon lbs m 1930-31, the deciease m value being 
from R64 lakhs to Bib lakhs Of the uupoits, 3 1 milhon lbs consisted of 
green tea and the rest uaa black tea Java supplied 1 4 million lbs and 
Ceylon 1 7 million lbs of black tea China supplied a little less than a fointh 
of a million lbs. of black tea. Imports from China of gieen tea decieased 
from 3 5 milhon lbs to 2 7 million lbs. Theie was, however an mciease in 
value of about El lakh 


Tea \va3te 


The quantity of tea waste exported for the manufacture of cafreme m- 
creased from 4 6 milhon lbs valued at E4] lalchs m 1929-30 to 6*5 milhon 

lbs valued at R6] lakhs m 1930-31 Of this the 
United States of ikueiica took 6 1 million lbs and 
the Umted Kmgdom 0 4 million lbs 

Oilseeds {R17,86 lakhs) — Oilseeds which had ranked foin“th among 
India’s exports in the two precedmg years, occupied m 1930-31 the fifth posi- 
tion, givmg place to tea, the first tliree groups bemg, as usual, cotton and 
jute, law and manufactured, and foodgrams The total exports of oilseeds 
fell from 1,195,000 tons valued at R26,47 lakhs to 1,037,000 tons valued at 
B17,86 lakhs and showed a decrease of 13 pei cent m quantity and of 33 
per cent m value over the piecedmg year Indian supplies weio 
plentiful, but there was leduced consumption in maikets abroad owmg 

to adverse economic conditions 

1028 so 1020-30 1030 31 

(Thousands of tons ) . , i t i 

posmg of oil-cakes caused by the 
plentiful supphes of giam crops 
at compaiatively low prices has 
been a distmbmg factor m the 
od-crushmg mdus^ of Europe 
duimg the yeai. It will be seen 
fiom the table on the margm that 
substantial decreases, linseed being 


linseed 

Eapeseed 

Groundnuts 

Castor 

Cotton 

Sesamum 

Copra 

Others 


Pre-u ar 
average 


370 

273 

212 

114 

240 

110 

31 

85 


157 

77 

788 

121 

131 

30 

24 


248 

44 

714 

108 

68 

11 

14 


267 

33 

001 

01 

41 

1 

13 


Tom, 


1,463 1,328 1,196 1,037 


aU the pimcipaL varieties recorded 
the only exception 

The Indian linseed ciop of 1929-30 was better than m the precedmg year, 
being estimated at 380,000 tons compaied with 322,000 tons m 1928-29. 

Exports, particidaily m the fiist half of the 
Linseed (H5,4l lakhs) year, were stimulated by the anticipated short- 
age of supplies arismg out of the small yield, estimated at 1,250,000 
tons of the 1929-30 Argentme crop, but declmed m the latter half when op- 
timistic reports of an abundant new Plate crop, estimated to vield 1.722,000 
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of tKe year tlian tliey ware at tiie doae of ’the preceding year in apite of the 
decreaae m re-oiporU. Ro^iporta of Indian tea from tke United King 
^icfln to the Free State amounted to 18 6 mrHiiiTi iba. m 1930-31 
ae m 1929-30 Ee-eiports to Kusaia amounted to 4 9 nnUion Iba. in the 
year under review as compared with 9f6 million lbs m the preceding ytor 
Direct shipmente ito Russia ehowod on mcraase from 5 3 mflliou Iba. 'm 1929- 
30 to 5 2 m i l l i on lbs. m 0.930-31 the mcreaae m value beingmearly R8 Intrhii. 
Thu* the total ea^rta of IndiAn tea to Russia decreased from 14 9 mflliou 
iba. m 1929-30 to 11 1 mfllion Iba m 1930-31 From the London 
othur European oountnes together toot Indian tea to the extent of ID’S md- 
Lod Ibe, as compared with 12 4 million Iba, m 1929-30 Re-exports from 
the United Kingdom to the United fltotea of Amanca moreased from 5 9 
million Iba. m 1929-30 to 7 2 miUton Iba. m 1930-31 Direct ahipments to 
the United States of America also moreosed from 8 4 mflhon Iba. to 9 9 mil 
lion lbs, Thua the total exports to the United States increased from 14 3 
mdlion lbs. to 17 1 rmUion Iba. Re-eiq>orts from the Umted Kingdom to 
Conada and Newfoundland increased from 6 2 million lbs, m 1929-30 to 8 4 
mOhon Ibe m 1930-31 On the other handf direct ahipmenta to Canada from 
India decreased -from 12 4 miUion lbs. to 10'2 nuUiou Iba, Thua the total 
ahipmenta to Canada showed a decrease from 17 6 million Iba, m 1929-30 
to 16 6 miUion Iba. m 1930-31 a decrease of 1 mflhon lbs. Exports to China 
revived m the year under review amounting to 1 7 million lbs, as comjpareil 
with jl3 000 Ibi, only m 1929-30 Exports to Australia declined ahghtly 
from 4 6 mflhon lbs. to 4 6 mflhon lbs. and Egypt reduced her demand from 
5 7 mfllion lbs. to 3 6 million lbs. Exports 'to Feiaia also showed a deoroase 
from 5 6 million Iba to 4 3 rndhon Iba. 

The ahare of Calcutta m the export trade was 64 per cent, of Chitta 
gong 22 per cent and of Madras 14 per cent Shipments froni Calcutta 
were mode up of 140 mflhon lbs consigned direct from the gardens and 
79 million II^ purchased m Calcutta. ShipnianU from Chittagong amounts 
od to about 78 mfllion lbs. Exports from ilndros totalled 19 mfliion lbs. The 
coastwise exports from Bengal decreased from 12 8 miUiou llw to U 7 mflhoa 
lbs. 

The following table shows in mflhons of lbs, the exports of tea from the 
prmoipol producing centres dunng the past five years 

(la mBUoat ot Itu.) 










Oilseeds. 


1^0. 61. A reference to tins table amII show that the percentage of Indian 
tea included m the total imports of tea into the United Kingdom durmg 1930 
stood at 53 6 as compared with 519 m 1929. The actual quantity of Indian 
tea imported dcorea^ed fiom 306 7 niilhon lbs to 290 million lbs Imports 
of Ceylon tea mto the Umted Kingdom fell fiom 153 1 million lbs to 152 7 
million lbs. and those of Java tea fiom 85 4 million lbs to 84 6 million lbs. 
In the case of the Umted States of Amenca the quantity of Indian tea im-' 
ported advanced from 14 7 imllion lbs to 10 0 million lbs , the peiceutage’ 
share having risen correspondingly from 16 5 to 19 5. In Canada there was 
also an improvement m the position of India, her shaio mcieasmg from 61 i 
to 66 6 per cent of the total takings 

Impoits of foreign tea by sea mto British India declmed fiom 10 2 mil- 
hon lbs m 1929-30 to 6 6 million lbs m 1930-31, the deciease m value being 
fiom 1164 lakhs to Ri6 lakhs Of tho mipoits, 3 1 inilhon lbs consisted of 
green tea and the rest ^^a3 black tea Java supplied 1 4 million lbs. and 
Ceylon 1 7 million lbs of black tea China supplied a little less than a fomth 
of a million lbs of black tea Imports from China of gieen tea decieased 
from 3 5 milhon lbs to 2 7 million lbs Thcic was however an mciease in 
value of about Rl lakh 

The quantity of tea waste cxpoited for the manufactmo of caffeine in- 
creased from 4 6 milhon lbs valued at R4] lakhs m 1929-30 to 6*5 million 

lbs valued at R6] lakhs m 1930-31 Of tins the 
° Umted States of America took 6 1 million lbs and 

the Umted Kmgdom 0 4 million lbs 

Oilseeds (R17,86 lakhs) — Oilseeds uhich had ranlced fourth among 
India’s exports m the two precedmg years, occupied lu 1930-31 the fifth posi- 
tion, giving place to tea, the fiist tiuee groups being, as usual, cotton and 
]ute, law and manufactured, and foodgiams The total exports of oilseeds 
fell from 1,195,000 tons valued at B26,47 laklis to 1,037,000 tons valued at 
R17,86 lakhs and showed a decrease of 13 per cent m quantity and of 33 
per cent m value over the piecedmg year Indian supphes were 
plentiful, but there was reduced consumption in markets abroad owmg 

to adverse econonirc conditions 
Emthei, the difficulty of dis 
posing of oil-cakes caused by the 
plentiful supplies of gram crops 
at comparatively low prices has 
been a distmbmg factor m the 
oil-crushing- mdus^ of Europe 
durmg the yeai It will be seen 
fiom the table on the margm that 
substantial decreases, Imseed being 



Pro war 
average. 

1028 29 

1029 30 

1030-31 


(Tlioxisanda of tons ) 

linseed 

870 

157 

248 

267 

Eapesecd 

273 

77 

44 

33 

Groundnuts 

212 

788 

714 

003 

Castor 

114 

121 

100 

01 

Cotton 

240 

181 

68 

41 

Sesamnm 

119 

30 

11 

1 

Copra 

others 

31 

85 

24 

14 

13 

Totai 

1,463 

1,828 

1,195 

1,037 


all the pimcipal varieties recorded 
the only exception 

The Indian linseed crop of 1929-30 was better than m the preceding year, 
being estimated at 380,000 tons compared with 322,000 tons m 1928-29. 

Exports, particidaily in the first half of the 
Linseed (R6,4:l lakhs) year, were stminlated by the anticipated short- 
age of supphes arismg out of the small yield, estimated at 1,260,000 
tons of the 1929-30 Argentine crop, but deebned m the latter half when op- 
timistic reports of an abundant new Plate crop, estimated to vield 1,722,000 
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tons began to come in and infloenoe the market. The total exports of 
Imseed rose from 248 000 tons m 1029-30 to 267 000 tons m 1930-31, of which 
over 220,000 tons were shipped dnnng the six months ended September 1930 
na compared with 161 000 tons in the ooneaponding period of thn preceding 
vear Smaller consnmptiyo demand led to a reduction m the flhT pmwnfTi to 
the Umted Kingdom and Krance from 80 000 and 61 000 tons to 68,000 and 
26 000 tons while those destmed for Italy And the Netherlands advanced 
from 28 000 and 7 000 tons to 33 000 and 28 000 tons respectively Pur^ 
chases by Ge rman y and Belgiuin wars almost the same as m 1929-30 their 
respective takmgs bemg 11 000 ami 13 000 tons. Exports to Spam end 
Greece amounted to 9 000 and 3 000 tons os compared with 7 000 and 4 000 
tons respectively m the preceding vear Among nearer consumers AnstraUa 
and Japan considerably reduced thear purchases from 23 000 and 10 000 tuni 
to 11 000 and 3 000 tons reapectively in the year under review Table No 
61 shows the relative importance of the souicea from which Imseed m im 
ported into the Umted Kingdom France, Italy and Australia. The frado 
m Indian Imseed was, as usual, divided between Bengal and Bombay m the 
proportion of 60 and 40 per cent as oompaied with C8 and 32 per cent m the 
preceding year 

Pncea of linseed at Calcutta wet© generally on a higher level dumg April 
to June 1930 and ranged generally between B7-8 and BB per Indian m au mL 
8moe then, as a result oi reduoed consumptive demand and reports of 
increased acreage m the Plata, pnoes, except for a slight rally in August, Arcre 
generoEv on a downward grade, until B4-9 was reaoh^ on tho 23rd January 
1931 The market, however showed no further wodcncas m February and 
Harcb and the year closed with a quototion of H4-12 

The production of groundnuts m India m 1929-30 was estimated st 
2 608 OOO tons or 17 per cent less than tho pronous season s record figure 
of 3 211 000 tons. The crop of 1930-31 according 
arotmdnaU(n&97i4khj) latoBt estunate 13 reported to jueld 2,988 000 

tons. Exports, consmtmg largely of decorticated nuts, constituted a record 
at 788 000 tons m 1928-29 but declined to 714 000 tons m 1029-30 and fur- 


ther to 601 000 tons in the year under review Franco and Germany the 
two principal oustomcra of Indian groundnuts, reduced their taLongs from 
211 000 and 210 000 tons to 172.000 and 120 000 tons reapoctivol) os moro 
attention was given m those two countries to uiulccorticatcd groundnuts 
from West Afnca. On tho other hand, tho Netherlands steadily increased 
her puichasca from 132 000 tons m 1928-29 to 151 000 tons m 1929-30 and 
to 107 000 tons m 1930-31 Tho United Kingdom look 47 000 tons or 6,000 
less than m the preceding year while Ital> required 77 000 tons or 22,000 
tons more than in 1929-30 About 76 per oont of tho total quantlt) shipped 
m 1930-31 went from 2Iadnu and 21 per cent from Bombay as companw 
with 82 and 18 per cent nwpoctlAoIy m tho preceding jenr Tho pncea of 
CTOundnuta (macbino decorticated) m Madras up to tho end of July ronbvd 
LtwcenniaandR45pcrcana> of 500 11 is Irom August oaaards oacept 
for a temporary rwactioQ m Octolh.r No\embcr, tho pnees derbned aimuit 
contmuoasjy from week to w cek until 1123 to lU I the lowot pmo of the } ear 
nasnuoted^on the 16th January 1031 Shortl> after 
imnto\cmcnt uhicU was maintamed till the ».nd of the \-vur the t\uutiU 
on March 27 Kmg n29'J0 jA-r caml> 
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Hides and Skins. 


The piotliicuou of rape and mustard sct'ds in 1929-30 waa estimated at 
1,095,000 tons, being 20 pec cent higher than m the previous season, while 

the crop of 1930-31 was reported to liavo yielded 
apci<,<.( ( o- tt H) 977^000 tons or 118,000 tona less than that of 1929- 
30 Only a small quantity is exported, while a much greater proportion is 
letnmed for local consumption. Exports of rapesecd amoimted to 33,000 
tons in 1930-31 as compared nith 11,000 tons in 1929-30 and 77,000 tons 
m 1923-29 The Umted ICmgdom and ]''rance took 10,600 tons each as 
against 7,800 and 9,800 tons respectively m 1929-30, while siupmeuts to the 
Nctherbnds and German} declined from 15,500 and 0,300 tons to 3,800 and 
2,300 tons respectively Exports to Beigiuiu and Italy were small, uinoimt- 
ing to 1,S00 tons and 1,700 tons rcspectivcl} m the year under re\iew Over 

31.900 tons or 97 per cent oi the total ipiantity shipped m 1930-31, vent 
from Karachi anti only SOO tons from Bombay as compared with 12,400 and 

1.900 tons respcctiecly m the precedmg year. 

Induu production of sOiamum averages about half a million tons annual- 
ly, which Is largely used for local consumption. Exports arc insigmficaiit, 
for, m companion with such rich oil-bearmg seeds and nuts as groundnuts, 
„ palm kernels, etc, sesamum has declmed m im- 

c.t.,araum _ a is), portauce. Only 1,100 tona of Indian sesamum were 
exported in 1930-31 as compared vith 10,800 tona m 1929-30 and 30,500 
tons m 1928-29 Slupments v ere dostmed to nearer markets such as Arabia, 
Aden and Ceylon. 

Imban cotton seed has also been of very Inuited impoitancc to the mar- 
kets abroad, the prmcipnl customer being the United lOngdom As a le- 

suit of good supplies m othei produemg countries, 
otton sci. { t— i a is) notably Egypt, whence the United Kingdom obtains 

the bulk of her rcqmrements, exports of Indian cotton seed steadily declined 
from 131,000 tons m 1928-29 to 58,000 tons m 1929-30 and 41,000 tons m 
1930-31 Of these 40,500 tons went to the Umted Kmgdom as compared 
with 66,800 tons m the piecedmg year. The romamder went to Ceylon 
Exports of castor seed declmed by 14 per cent fiom 106,000 tons m 1929- 
30 to 91,000 tons m 1930-31 The United States of jlmeiica and the Umted 


o . Kmgdom, the two pimcipal customeis of Indian 

as or see { ,o a ) cag^or Seed, reduced their purchases fiom 61,000 
and 26,000 tons to 39,000 and 20,000 tons respectively Purchases by Prance 
and Italy showed bttlo vaiiatiou and amoimted to 16,000 and 6,600 tons 
respectively, while Belgium took 5,000 tons or 1,600 tons more than m the 
preceding year 

Hides and skins (Rll,74 lakhs). — ^The trade under this head had a 


very bad year, the total value fallmg from R16,04 lakhs to 1111,74 lakhs, 
a deebne of R4,30 lakhs or 27 per cent This heavy set-back was due to the 
great declme m the puces of hides and skins, especially those of the raw ma- 
terial Owmg to the trade depression, there was also a reduction m the 
demand from most countries The average declared value for raw hides 
and skins declmed from RO-10-9 to RO-8-8 per lb., whereas m the case of 
tanned hides and skins, the dechne was from Rl-11-6 to Rl-9-3 per lb Ship- 


ments of raw hides and skms durmg the year amounted to 45,300 tons valued 
at R5,47 lakhs as compared with 53,100 tons valued at B7,98 lakhs m the 
precedmg year. Exports of raw hides declmed from 26,200 tons valued 
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at R2 70 lakhs m 1020-30 to 22 800 tons valued at R1 78 lakhs m 1030-31 
which represented 50 per cent m quantity- of the total etporte of raw 
and flkms os agamat -18 per cent in the preceding year. Exports of raw ikms 
deohaed both in number and weight as compared with the preceding 
year and amounted to 40 per cent of the total tonnage of raw hides and 
exported as compared wi^ 42 per cent in 1929-^0 Ei^rts of raw 
amounted to 18 SOO tons valned at B3,62 m the year under review as 
compared with 22 000 tons valned at R5,19 lakhs m the preceding year 
ExpOTta of tanned or dressed hides and skins decreased from 21 000 tom 
valued at B8,0C lakhs in 1929-30 to 17 700 tons valued at RO^ Ifltrhw m 
1930-31 Ear^rta of tanned hides declined from 14,300 tons valued at R3 44 
lakhs in 1929-30 to 11,500 tons valued at fi2 60 lakhs m 1930-31 There 
-was also a decline in tanned skins from 8 700 tons to 6,200 tons the decline 
m value, however, being from R4,d2 lakhs to R3 67 lakhs. 

In the following table the quantities and values of raw hides and skins 
of vanous descriptions (excluding outtangs) exported m 1913-14 and m each 
of the lost three years ore set forUi — 
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Exports of raw hides dechued os m the preceding year the decline how 
ever Ming smaller Germany took 7,200 tons valued at RG3 lakhs in tbs 
^ea^ under review as compared with 9 700 tons valued at III U laths m 
the preceding year thus showing o decline of 26 per cent m quantity and 
41 pet cent m value. The Uiutcd Kingdom took 1 500 teas valued at R7 
lakhs as compared with 810 tons valued ot RO lakhs tu the preceding }car 
Exports to the United States of America dcclinod very conjwderably from 
030 ions valued at RS} lakhs in 1920-30 to 230 ton* >aluod at Hlf UUj 
in 1930-31 Italv slightly increased her demand from 1,300 tons to J IJO 
tons but the value foU from R15 lakhs to R33 lakhs. 

Exports of raw cow hides decreased from 19 700 tons valued at 

in 1929-30 to 17 800 tons talued at RI 41 lakhs m 1930-Jl Oenflun/ 
took 5 800 tons worth a Lttle under ttOl Lakhs la tho year under fevww as 
compared u Jth 8,100 tons worth 1195 Ukhs in tho preceding year Tlw sasw 
of the United Kingdom amounUd to 1 011 tons valued at Rid lakhs a* 
pared with 699 ton* valued at 1113 laUu in tho prjcctUng year Sluf^iKnt* 
100 











Hides and* Skins. 

to Italy increased shglitly fiom 4,100 tons to 4,300 tons, but there was a. de- 
cline in the value from 1142 lakhs to R31 lakhs Spam reduced her demand 
from 2,000 tons to 1,600 tons with a correspondmg decbne m value from 
R24 lakhs to HIS lakhs Exports to the Netherlands showed a slight mcrease 
from 850 tons to 910' tons, but the share of Sweden declmed from 980 tons 
to 890 tons Exports of cow hides were, as usualj chiefly ftom Bengal which 
accounted for 68 pei cent of the total shipments while Burma’s share was 
17 per cent, the respective shares of these provmces m the precedmg year 
were 76 and 10 per cent Kaiaclii had 10 per cent and Bombay 6 per cent 
during the year under review 

Theie was a shght decrease m the expoits of buffalo hides which dechned 
from 4,580 tons valued at R41 lakhs m 1929-30 to 4,200 tons valued at R30 
lakhs. Germany took 1,190 tons valued at R10| lakhs as compared with 1,330 
tons valued at R14^ lakhs m the precedmg year The Umted Kingdom’s 
share was 430 tons- as compared with 220 tons, whereas Bulgaria and Greece 
took 620 and 560 tons as compared with 620 and 450 tons respectively m 
1929-30 On the other hand, the Umted States of America leduced her 
demand to 70 tons from 620 tons m the precedmg year Italy also took 100 
tons as agamst 150 tons 

As usual, the Umted States of America took the major portion of the 
exports of goat skins, her share amountmg to 14,700 tons valued at R2,56 
lakhs m the year under review as compared with 18,600 tons valued at R3,61 
lakhs m the precedmg year On the other hand, the Umted Kingdom, the 
Netherlands and France mcreased then* shares from 650, 220 and 370 tons 
m 1929-30 to 1,000, 440 and 670 tons respectively m 1930-31 Exports of 
sheep skins decreased from 890 tons valued at R13 lakhs to 660 tons valued 
at R9^ lakhs The different maritime provmces shared m the exports of 
raw slflns as follows — ^Bengal 39 per cent {34 per cent), Bombay 28 per 
cent (29 per cent), Smd 27 per cent (32 per cent) and Madras 6 per cent 

per cent)j Preceding year’s percentages aie given m brackets 

The detailed figures of the exports of tanned or dressed hides and skins 
are given below . — 



QUANTITr 

Vaevb 


1 

1918-1411928 29 

1 

1929-80 

1980-31 



1029-80 ( 1030 31 

1 

T lUned cow hides 
, bum»o hides 
„ other hides 
„ Boat skins 
„ sheep skins 

, other skins 

Totai Hints AND Skins, tanned 


Tons 

12,000 

1,100 

1,200 

3,200 

0,400 

100 

1 

ll(lakh8) 

1.47 

11 

1,61 

1 

Bdnkhs) 

8.63 
30 
47 

2.64 
2,04 

33 

fi(lakbs) 

2,80 

22 

41 

2,26 

2,05 

32 

Bdakhs) 

2,22 

13 

25 

1,78 

1,77 

12 




4,22 

9,31 

8,05 

0,27 


Shipments of tanned cow hides dechned from 12,000 tons valued at R2,80 
lakhs m 1929-30 to 9,900 tons valued at R2,22 lakhs m 1930-31. Exports 
of tanned buff’alo hides also dechned from 1,100 tons valued at H23 lakhs 
to 700 tons valued at R13 lakhs Shipments of tanned hides were, as usual, 
mostly to the Umted Elmgdom which took 9,610 tons of cow hides valued 
at R2,17 lakhs, 600 tons of buffalo hides valued at Ell lakhs and 870 tons 
of calf skms valued at R23^ lakhs or a total of 11,080 tons valued at nearly 
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Exports 

H2^ laklis aa against 12 800 tona valued at nearly fiS.lO Ij'ITi* m tlie pre- 
ceding year Tbe United States of Amenca took only 60 tons of cow hidea 
valued at R1 1 lakh as compared with 770 tons valued at fil?-}- InVTia m 
1929-50 * 

Of the total eicports of 6 200 ton* of tanned skins Madras sbpped 89 per 
cent, Eiporta of tanned goat skins to the United Kingdom totalled nearly 
3,000 tons which was abonf 100 tons more than m the preceding year The 
value, however showed a declrne of nearly R36 lakhs from B2 06 lalh* to 
ill 71 laldus The share of the Umtod States of Amcnea declined to onlv 
80 tons aa compared with 240 tons m the preceding year Of the exports 
of sheep aims 2,360 tons went to the United Kmgdom as agamst 2 660 tons 
m the preceding year the decline m value being from Rl 69 laVhii to Rl 41 
lakhs The shore of Japan also went down feom 610 tons to 600 tons. The 
share of the Straita Settlements was almost the same as m the preceding yeoi. 
The United States of Amenca took only 16 tons as oompMed wrth 77 tons 
in the preceding year Of the total quantity of tanned slmiK exported the 
Umted Kmgdom took 87 per cent, Japan 8 per cent as compared with 82 
and 9 per cent reepectively m the preceding year 

Lao (H3A4 lakhs) — The total exports of lao dK,Imed by 18 per cent in 
quantity from 669 000 cwts m 1929-30 to 647 000 cwfs in J9SO-31 and by 
05 per cent in value from R6 97 lakhs to H3 14 lakhs The decrease was 
particularly noticeable m the case of manufactured lao (\-e shcUoo and button 
lao) which formed the bulk of the exports as will be seen from the following 
table — 


Exports of lac. 
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Exports of ahelloo f«U from 498 000 owts vnloed nt B5 08 lakhs to 3C6 000 
owts valued at 112,29 lakhs roprcscnhng a decrease of 26 per cent m quantity 
and 00 per cent la value The United States of 
Amenca was aa usual tho best customer but «ho 
reduced her takings considerably from 220 000 owts to 117 000 cwts Apart 
iiom tho smaller requirements ol tho consuming luduatncs tho iiituation m 
the United States was further oggravati'd by the mUoduction of ntw tuha 
by tho United States bhcUao importew Absociation with a \icvr to obtaining 
purer products m that country There was also a sulstantml deebuo In the 
shipmcnU to tho Umted Kingdom which amounted to only 90 000 cvrts tu 
compared with 120 000 owts mI929-30 rurchoscsby o<hercount^cs^lloUld 
inudi smaUtr vanalioOJ Both Gtnmmy ond 1 ranw took about J 

than m tho preceding )iar lhcirt.»p«tiVQ takings bcmn Cl UW ami 
II 000 owts Jananc-iopurehasii were slightlv 10 cictss ol llnuc ol lin Jir- 
^ and^talkd 23 m airU in ISCIWl Italy mulreJ 0 WX) cuts 
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a little more than in the preceding year, while Belgium took 4,000 cwts* 
or 1,000 cwts less than m 1929-30 

The shellac market m Calcutta, as in the case of many other commodities, 
was featuied by heavy price dechnes to a level which was the lowest for a long 
period of years The month ofApril 1930 began with prices at R64 per maund 
of T N shellac and in the next two weeks the prices advanced to 1159 per 
maund Thereafter, thepricesdeohned almost contmuously to 1136 on August 
1, when there was a temporary reaction and the price recovered to R41 by the 
end of the month Brom September onward the prices dechned steadily, until 
uhe lowest quotation, R26 was reached on the 23rd January 1931 There 
was agam another improvement which earned the prices up to B40 on March 
13, but this was not mamtained in the following weeks, the closmg quotation 
being R32 on March 27. These prices are shown graphically m Chart No. 9 
prefixed to this Eeview 

Exports of button lac amounted to 23,700 cwts valued at 1117 lakhs as 


Button lao. 


compared with 24,200 cwts valued at 1130 lakhs m 1929-30 Of the total 

quantity shipped in 1930-31, the Umted Kingdom 
took 15,800 cwts or 1,000 cwts more than m the 
preceding year, while the Umted States of America required 1,900 cwts. as 
compared with 3,600 cwts in 1929-30 Exports to Germany and Erance 
were almost the same as m the preceding year and amounted to 2,400 and 
1,500 cwts respectively 

There was a further reduction m the demand for stick lac, exports of which 
fell from 26,500 cwts m 1928-29 to 6,400 cwts m 1929-30 and 4,700 cvrts. 

m 1930-31 About 2,000 cwts were sent to Germany 
as compared with 2,700 cwts m the preceding year, 
while the remainder went chiefly to the Umted Kin gdom, the Umted States 
of America, Belgium and Erance The following table shows the exports of 
stick lao from Bangkok and Singapore durmg the past four years * — 


Stick lao. 


Expert in cwts of slide lac from Bangkok and Singapore. 



1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

To Umted States of America 
„ Germany 
„ Umted Kingdom 
„ India .... 

8,261 

9.494 

2,284 

25,550 

10,487 

13,380 

1,468 

13,026 

11,210 

10,066 

3,690 

76,460 

2,878 

4,176 

2,426 

37,611 

Totac. (all oouhtbies) 

48,969 

41,872 

103,971 

49,322 


Exports of seed lao mcreased by 66 per cent in quantity from 68,000 cwts. 
m 1929-30 to 106,000 cwts in 1930-31, but lower prices accounted for a dechne 

m value from 1168^ lakhs to B67f lakhs Both the 
° ^ Umted States of America and the Umted Kingdom 

increased their takings from 67,000 and 8,000 cwts to 82,000 and 10,000 cwts. 
respectively Shipments m 1930-31 also included 8,000 cwts to Belgium and 
4,000 cwts to Germany, these two countnes havmg shown httle interest m 
this trade m the precedmg year Export of other lands of lac, represent- 
ing mostly refuse lac, dechned from 72,000 cwts. to 46,000 cwts , of which 
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Escporta 

Germany took20 000 cwtB aniBelgium 14,000 owt» as compared with 44,000 
and 26 000 owts reapeotivelv m 1929’30 

H*w wool (52,61 laihi). — ^Tlhe trade m raw. wool contmued to declme 
the arportB falling from 60 million Ibi to 30 miliion Ibe m quantity and from 
54 42lathBto52 SllakhEuiTalaa, Of the total quantity shipped the United. 
Kingdom took 27 milhon Ibe or 90 per cent as compared with 40 milhon lbs 
or 80 per cent in the preceding year while the temaindei. went mainly to the 
Umted States of Amenoa B^dea Indian wool a fairly large proportion 
of foreign wool of Tibetan and Central Afnan ongm imported ocrosa the 
frontier is re-eiported from India The following table shows the compora 
tive fignrea foe raw wool exports and re-exports by sea and imports by land* 
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Ee-exports of raw wool also declined from 8 miUion lbs \alucdl at 5C6 
lakhs m 1929-50 to 0 million lbs valued at 528 J lakhs in 1030 31 The United 
Kingdom and thpUmted States of America were os usual the pnD9Jpal ciu- 
tomerflt the share of the fonner having fallen from 4 3 milbon Ibi to 2 0 mil 
lion lbs and of tho latter 3 9 million lbs to 2 4 milbonlbs About 56 per 
cent of the exports of Indian raw wool passed through Karachi and 42 per 
cent through Bombay while the re-export trade was divided between Karochi 
and Bengal in the proportion of 67 and 32 per cent respoctis oly thu remainder 
being shipped from ^mbay The following table shows the quantities of 
raw wool imported into the United Kingdom from India and other count nes — 
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Oils. 


Caator i»il 


Export^ ot c.irpots and luga loll fiom M5 nulhoii Uks. valued at R85 lakhs 
to i‘2 inilhon lbs. \ allied at lto7 lakln The United Kingdom shghtly lu- 

Cuiwf tnil ruM creased her rakings from 2 0 million lbs. to 2 7 

' '* million Ibij , but the \ aluo thereof remained practically 

unchanged at 1138 lakhs The United .States of -Vmerica absorbed about 1 
nulhoii lbs \ allied at I12Ulakhsusugamst I I million lbs ■valued at 1136 lakhs. 
Evporta to Cevlon also recorded a slight decline 

Oils (R47 laklis). — Tlie total evports of oils wore valued at 1117 lakhs m 
1930*31 as tomparod with 1172 lakhs m 1929-30 Animal and mineral oils 
form very small proportion of tins total and the trade is practically conhned 
to essential and iion-o'<s<mtnil vegetable oils, almost all varieties of which 
recorded tleeroasCs .Shipments of veget.ible oils declined from 1,348,000 
gallons valued at 1132 l.ikhs to 1,1 10, 000 gallons valued at 1121 lakhs in 1930-31 

C.iator oil showed a decrease from 508,000 gallons 
to 177, OiH) gallons m (juantity and from lllOl lakhs 
to 1104 lakhs in value The larg<‘st quannti* went, as usual, to the Umted 
Kingdom which reduced her purcli.iscs from 318,000 gallons to 309,000 gallons 
Germany and Belgium raised rlioir reqiiiremtuts from 8,000 and 6,000 gallons 
to 14,000 and 19,000 gallons resiiec tivoly, while all other countries, eg , the 
Union of South .ifrica, Australia Ce}lon, the Straits Settlements took much 
less than in the preceding year Shipments of coconut oil also declined from 
P , 75,000 gallons in 1920-30 to 51,000 gallons in lOSO-S-l, 

of which the Umted Kingdom and the Ketherlands 
took 13,000 and 21,000 gallons as compared with 15,000 and 41,000 gallons 
respectively m 1929-30. There was again a decrease in the export of ground- 
nut oil w’hich amoimted to 100,000 gallons m 1930-31 
as compared with 176,000 gallons m 1929-30 and 

110.000 gallons in 1928-29 Of the total shipments, Mauritius and Depen- 
dencies took 99,000 gallons or 60 per cent and Ceylon 18,000 gallons or 11 per 
cent while the remainder w'ent mamly to French Somaliland (13,000 gallons), 
the Umted Kingdom and Arabia (10,000 gallons each) and Aden and 
Dependencies (9,000 gallons) Mustard or rapeseed oil was exported to the 
extent of 207,000 gallons as compared wuth 232,000 gallons m 1929-30, the 
.bulk of the shipmeutb having gone to Mauritius (111,000 gallons), Katal 
( 18,000 gallons) and Fiji (43,000 gallons) for Indian population in the Colomes 
■Shipments of sesamum oil fed from 161,000 gallons m 1929-30 to 136,000 
gallons in 1930-31, the principal customers bemg x\.den and Dependencies 
(37,000 gallons), Mauritius and Dependencies (22,000 gallons) and Arabia 

1130.000 gallons) Despatches of linseed oil were less than half of those in 

the precedmg year and totalled 77,000 gallons as 
° against 170,000 gallons The Straits Settlements 

leqmred 29,000 gallons. Natal 11,000 gallons and the Philippine Islands and 

Guam 21,000 gallons Of essential oils, the exports 
an a woo o saudalwood oil declined from 134,000 lbs to 

78.000 lbs in quantity and from R23 lalchs to R13 lakhs in value With 
the exception of Japan all the nhporiuig countries curtailed their reqmie- 
ments The Umted Kingdom which took 45,000 lbs m 1929-30 requned 
only 10,000 lbs in 1930-31 Exports to Fiance also fell from 55,000 lbs 
to 41,000 lbs Japan shghtly increased her demands from 17,000 to 18,000 
Jbs Exports of lemongrass oil also decreased from 77,000 gallons to 39,000 
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' Exports 

galloiifl, the pnncipaj consinneiB ‘being Franco (13,000 gallow) and tlie United 
Statefl of America (12 000 galloiifl) 

Other artl o l CT . — The following 1® a snmmaTy of llw more nnpoitant of the 
remaining artiolsB of export — 
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HetalJ and ores (U7,9d laith»).'-Tho total eiports ot orts uocimctt 
from 872 000 tons (valncd at R3 32 bkhi) to 523 000 tons (valued at 112 U 
lahh*) m lOGfKJl there being a heavy reduction m the ahipmcnU of laans-^^^ 
oro which formed about 02 per cent of th« tnUi 
noantity of orea ahippoJ from India, The exportj 
of tnangaacio oro in 1020*30 conatilutcd a record 

















Metals and Ores. 


at 816,000 tons valued at il2,29 lakhs, but declmed in 1930-31 to 486,000 
tons valued at 111,39 lakhs, representing a fall of 40 per cent in quantity and 
of 39 per cent in value Without exception the principal consuming countries 
took much less ore than m the preceding year when exports weie unusually 
large, a considerable part of which went to replemsh stocks rather than into 
actual consumption This mcrease in stocks as well as the decrease m steel 
production throughout the world had the natural effect of reducing the demand 
for manganese ore durmg the year There was a remarkable decrease m the 
shipments to the Umted Kingdom and Belgium, which amounted to 114,000 
tons and 78,000 tons as compared with 292,000 tons and 178,000 tons respec- 
tively m 1929-30. Krance, the largest purchaser, reduced her takings ffom 

208,000 tons to 188,000 tons, Germany from 23,000 tons to 16,000 tons and 
the Netherlands from 34,000 tons to 11,600 tons Exports to the Umted 
States of America also declmed from 61,500 tons to 49,000 tons The export 
trade m manganese ore was practically confined to Bengal and Bombay 

Ferro manganese almost m equal proportion Exports of feiTO-manga- 
nese which had amounted to over 3,Ooo tons during 
the two precedmg years dwindled to nothing m the year under review. 

The shipments of ferrugmous manganese ore also 
Ferrngmoua recorded a sharp decbne from 26,000 tons to 

6,000 tons The exports were chiefly to Belgium 
and Erance 


manganese ore 


Exports of pig iron declmed by 23 per cent m quantity from 669,000 tons 
in 1929-30 to 439°000 tons m 1930-31 and by 34 per cent m value from R2,69 

lakhs to Rl,70 lakhs. Japan, owmg to the accumu- 
Pig Iron (Rl,70 lakhs) Ja^ou of stocks resultmg from mcreased domestic 

production, considerably curtailed her lequirements of Indian pig iron from 

360.000 tons to 161,000 tons, while both the Umted States of America and the 
Umted Kmgdom raised them purchases from 86,000 and 71,000 tons to 108,000 
and 99,000*^tons respectively About 14,000 tons of Indian pig iron went 
to Belgium and 8,000 tons to Italy, as against 4,000 and 12,000 tons respec- 
tively m 1929-30, while German purchases were reduced from 16,000 tons 
to 11,000 tons Among other countries, China and Hongkong together took 

20.000 tons or 7,000 tons more than m 1929-30 and the Argentme Eepublie 
reqmred 7,000 tons as compared with 8,000 tons m the precedmg year. The 
foUowmg table shows the production of pig iron and steel m India durmg the 
past three years — 


In thousand tons. 


— ■ 

1928-29 

i 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Prodaofcion of pig iron . 

1,060 

1,376 

1,140 

„ „ steel (ingots) 

396 

581 

625 

„ ,, finished steel . • 

276 

412 

431 

i 
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Exports 

Exports of -H-olfram from Burma more than doubled m 1930-31 and amounted 
■to 6 800 tons valued at H63 lakha as compared with 1 900 tons valued at B28 
Wolfram ore lakhs m 1929-30 The trade received a stimulus 

owing to the fears of a r^tnoted supply from Ohma, 
the most prolific source of tungsten in the worid- The United Emgdoro had 
as usual, the largest share m the trade about 84 per cent, and tool 3 200 tons 
as compared with 1,200 tons a year ago while German re<juirein.ent8 about 
400 tons, showed no vanatiom 

Chromite or chrome iron ore was m better demand and exports increased 
from 17 000 tons valued at R6 lakha to 31 000 tons valued at H7 Inytm . The 


Exports of pi£ 
owta. out the vaJ 


Chromite (R 7 kkhi) United Kingdom and France which required 1 000 
tons and 150 tons m 1929-30 mcieasod ^eir respec 
tive takings to 2 500 tons and 1 400 tons w hile Germany further reduced her 
purchases from 7 100 tons to 3 BOO tons. The exports to the United States 
of America were mamtomed at the preceding year s level and amounted to 
7,000 tons Norwav renewed her interest m the trade and took 4 300 tons. 

Exports of pig lead further mcreased from 1 456 000 cwts. to 1 499 000 
owta. out the value realised fell by R28 lakhs to B2,17 lakhs. The Umted 
. , , Kingdom accounted for 1 157 000 cwts or 77 per 

® ^ cent of the total quontitv shipped in 1930-31 a* com 

pared with 921 000 cwts. or 63 per cent m the preceding year Japan and 
China also took larger quantities, their respective requirements being 131 000 
cwts, and 24 000 cwts, while th§ takings of Germany and Belgium fell to 17 000 
owta. and 28 000 owta from 201000 cwts. and 122 000 outs, respectively 
recorded a year ago 

Exports of paraffin wax, wluoh had improved from 52,000 tons valued at 
B3 40 lakhs m 1928-20 to 60 000 tons valued at R3 18 lakhs m 1029-30 
declined to 58 000 tons valued at H2 82 lakhs m the 
under review This represented a fall of 12 
per cent m qjumtity and of U per cent m value os 
compared with 1920-30 The United Kingdom tbo largest purchaser of this 
article conaiderablv reduced her requirements and took only 10 000 tons as 
compared with 22 000 tons a year ngo There wore also reduced shipnivuts 
to Gennauy the Kctherhmd* and Belgium which among them ohaorbod 8 000 
tons os compared inth 11 000 tons in 1929-30 Spam took less and Ital> 
somewhat more thnn m the precotUug vear their rcspoctivo requirements 
bemg 1 300 tons and 2 000 tons. The demands from the Umted States of 
America went down from 8 000 tons to 0 000 tons but those from Chile vicro 
practically stationary nt about 3 000 tons China the Union of South t/oca 
and Portuguese East Africa on the other hand matenaliy unproved their 
position thoir respective purchases rumg from 3 000 2 000 ami 3 000 too* 
to 7 000 3 000 and 0 000 tons The trade vros, as usual dinditl httween 
Bencdl and Burma the latter coninbuting threv- fourths of the total quanlit) 
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snippcu , 

The exports of oilcakes reconletl a decruiipO of 19 OOO tons m quantilv anil 
of ni 04 lakhs in value and ainountod to Ji/I 000 tons valu -d at ll- 03 Ukbs lo 
1930-31 Groundnut cako was the mo t tniporfont 
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Rubber, 


tf/iis, the vahio declmed from R197 lakhs to HI 12 lakhs The United Kingdom 
further mcieabed her rcquironieutb and took 91,000 tons as agaiiLst 77,000 
tons ui 1929-30 Oorinauy also showed gieatei interest, her piiichases 
advancing from 28,000 tons to 30,000 tons, while theic w^ero substantial reduc- 
tions m tlic sliipiuents to the Netiierlands, Belgium and Ceylon Exports of 
cotton cake mcroased from 3,000 tons to 8,000 tons m quantity and Aom R3 
lakhs to RO lakhs m value Of llio total expoits, the United lungdom and 
Germany took 1 000 and 3,000 tons .is compared wuth 2,000 and 1,000 
tons respectively a year ago Expoits of linseed cake fell to less than half 
of those in 1929-30 and .imouutod to 21,000 tons v.dued at R27 lakhs, of which 
the United Kingdom took 18,000 tons (33,000 tons) and the Netherlands 4,000 
tons (12,000 tons), the llguii.s foi the preceding \oai being given m biackets. 
Shipments of r.ipe and sei..imum take receded m quantity from 35,000 tons 
to 31,000 tons and m \aluu fiom H38 I.vkhs to H27 laklis Cc}lon and Japan, 
the two principal fiistomers, reduced their lequiionients by a thousand tons 
to 15,000 tons each. The demands for coconut cuke dropped by 500 tons 
to 4,000 tons in quantity and by R2 lakhs to R3 lakhs m value, Germany 
and Belgium contmumg to bo the sole destinations Despatches of castor 
cake, entirely to Ceylon, amounted to iu*arly a thousand tons, there being 
practically no shipments m 1920-30, 

The total reported production of cured t ofTee during 1929-30 was 39 milhon 
lbs on an area of 163,000 acres, as compared with 28 million lbs in the, prcced- 

ing year on a slightly reduced acreage The demand 
^ “ for Indian cojSee in the markets abroad during the 

year w’as very satisfaptory and exports increased from 184,000 cw'ts to 293,000 
cwts in quantity and from Rl,45 lakhs to Rl, 92 lakhs m value Expressed 
m percentages, these figures represented an increase of 69 per cent in 
quantity and of 32 per cent m value The prohibitory measure 
against the importation of foreign grown coffee wuth a view" to preventing 
the entr}" of a serious pest, the coftee berry borer, mto India also 
exercised a stimulating effect on local demands for the indigenous product 
The most noticeable feature of the trade w"as that Erance more than 
doubled her purchases from 44,000 cwts. to 108,000 cwts and legamed 
her lost position as the principal consumer of Indian cofiee The Umted 
Kingdom, which had the largest share in the preceding year’s trade, came 
next m spite of an increase m her talangs from 69,000 cwts to 78,000 cwts 
Shipments to other European countries also showed a remarkable expansion,. 
Germany absorbed 22,000 cwts (16,000 cwts.), Norway 16,000 cwts (12,000 
cwts ), Italy 10,000 cwts (6,000 cwts ), the Netherlands 18,000 cwts (6,000 
cwts ) and Belgium 11,000 cwts. (3,000 cwts ) The figures in brackets indicate 
the exports in the previous year Exports to the Bahrem Islands also im- 
proved by 1,000 cwts to 10,000 cwts , while those to Iraq and Austraha 
showed no marked variation 

The rubber trade duimg the year passed through one of the worst slumps 
that it has ever experienced Heavy carry-over from previous year’s, stocks 

combmedwath unrestricted production for some time 
past m almost all the produemg countries of the world 
contributed materially to bring about this situation 
The price of rubber (ribbed smoked sheet) m London which stood at 7^d 
per lb at the close of the preceding year fell almost contmuously, from week 
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Exports 

to WBOIC, to 3Jd by the nuddla of October 1930 On tke decimon of many 
estates to curtail tbeir output there was, however a recovery nTiil the pnce 
ro3eto4-4^J on the 24th October The market remamed fairly steady dutmg 
the next few weeks until 4r^d was quoted on Oecemhex, 13 Sinoe then, 
as the preaaure of aooumulated stooka began to be increasingly felt, a weakness 
ensued which earned the pncea down to the bw level of 3^ on March, 20 
The average declared value of the Indian ehipmento dunng 1930-31 also come 
downtoScji lip perlb os compared with llos 2p m 1929-30 and 12aj 5p 
in 1928-29 The exports from India deolmed by over 2 millmn lbs m quantity 
and B49 lakha m value from 261 tmUion lbs valued at Bl 79 m 1920-30 
to 23 million Iba valued at HI 30 Takbi m 1930-31 There were noticeable 
decreases m the ahipmeuts to the TJmted States of Amenca and the Straits 
Settlements the former taking only 486 000 Ihs and the latter 6 miUion lbs. 
aaoomparodwithl^milUonlba and 6^ milbon lbs ayear ago Exports to 
the Umted Kingdom wore praotioally stationary at 11 7 million lbs while 
those to Oeyion decreased by half a million lbs to 6*3 nulbon lbs Madras and 
Burma had between them the entire trade m the proportion of 64 to 46 per 
cent 

The total exports of spices m 1030-31 amounted to 342 000 cwti valued 
at Bl,27 lakhs os oompa^ with 347 000 owt* valued at B1 96 lakhs m 

arx^/nioTi fcK-\ 1929-30 and 319000 owts. valued at B1 69 lakhs 
b ^ 1928-20 ChiBica and pepper reprosented 60 and 
30 per cent respectively of this total and the balance was made up chiefly of 
ginger betebute and oordamams Bxporte of ohilhes rose from 170 000 owts 
to 172 000 owts accompamod by a £aQ m value from B46 l&idia to B34 lakhs 
At oheapot pncea Ceybn increased her purchases from 136 000 owts to 163,000 
cwts Shipments to the Straits Settloments on tho other hand were reduced 
to less than half of her normal demands and totalled 10 000 owts Exports 
of popper fell by 20 000 cwts to 101 000 owta, m quantity ond by 1164 lakhs 
to R52 Ittkhs in value or a declme of 17 per cent m quantity and of os much 
as 31 per coat in value, Italy regained her old position as the largest single 
puroh^r of Indian pepper and took 29 000 owts or 1 000 owts less than 
m tho ptecodmg year The Umted States of America and tho TJmted Kingdom 
also curtailed their r^quiromeats by 11000 and 8 000 owts to 19 000 and 
14 000 owts respectively Ginger was m better demand shipments of which 
rose from 41 000 owts to 80 000 owts but tho value remained unchanged 
at BIO bkha Exports of cardamoms and botebuU also recorded increases 
in quantity but declmed in value. 

The exports of manures (including animal bones flsh manures guano 
hoinmeal and sulpbate of animoma but excluding oilcakes and saltpetre) 
totalled 121 000 tons >'alucd at 111 23 lakhs os com 
Muiiira(ni^UUu). wjth 122 000 tflM valued Qt ni 20 UUu m 

1929-30 Of the total quantity of manures exported bones including bone 
meal represented 87 per coat or 105 000 tons os against 00 per cent or 1 10 000 
tons a year ago These figures include those of crushed bones (chiefly 
tenmred for industrial purposes) exports of which amounted to 07 000 tons 
lu 1930 31 as compared with 73 000 tons la the preceding ikJgmm 

took 63 000 tons or obout I 000 tons mota than in 1929-30 while Franco un J 
Germany reduced theur purchases from 10 000 and 7 000 ton* Io8 000scJ 
110 



Teakwood. 

4,000 tons lespectively Deliveries of bonemeal were better than in tbe 
preceding year by 2,000 tons and amounted to 38,000 tons. Of the principal 
customers, Ceylon increased her takings from 11,000 tons to 13,000 tons, while 
shipments to the Umted States of America dechned from 11,000 tons to 9,600 
tons The Umted Kingdom and Japan each took 4,000 tons, or a httle more 
than in the preceding year Exports of imcrushed bones were small, amounting 
to only 22 tons as against 118 tons recorded a year ago. The value of fish 
manures and guano exported fell from R8 lakhs to 117 lakhs, of which Ceylon 
took R2 lakhs’ worth and Germany R4 lakhs’. Exports of hornmeal, chiefly 
to Japan, also fell from 2,000 tons valued at R31 lakhs in 1929-30 to 1,500 
tons valued at R2 lakhs in 1930-31. Shipments of sulphate of ammoma 
amoimted to 6,000 tons, there being no exports in 1929-30. 

There was a furthei dechne in the exports of saltpetre which amounted 
to 83,000 cwts. valued at R7^ lakhs as compared with 85,000 cwts valued 
o ^ , , V s at R9 lakhs, a year ago The bulk of the shipments 

^ were, as usual, to Ceylon which took 54,000 cwts 
or 1,000 cwts. more than in the preceding year Dehveries to the Umted 
Kin gdom suffered a set-back from 28,000 cwts to 23,000 cwts The Straits 
Settlements reqmred 2,000 cwts , almost the same as m the preceding year, 
while exports to Mauritius and Dependencies improved by 2,000 cwts to 
4,000 cwts. 

As a result of the continued operation of the policy adopted by the 
Government m 1926 under which exports of opium to the Ear East for 
^ 1 ^ smolnng are bemg reduced progressively with a view 

pimn( , ). ultimate extinction at the end of 1936, 

shipments of opium dechned from 6,921 chests (7,468 cwts ) to 4,791 chests 
(6,003 cwts ) Although all exports are consigned to Government authorities 
at the ports of destination, some are recorded under the head of private 
merchandise, because the shipments are handled at this end by the indentmg 
Governments’ own agents, while the rest are recorded under the head of 
Government stores, because they are actually shipped by Indian Government 
agency. In the former category fall exports to French Indo-Chma. Siam, 
Java and British Borneo Indo-Ohina and Siam, two of the three prmcipal 
consumers of Indian opium (the third being the Straits Settlements) had 
their allotments reduced from 1,662 chests and 1,233 chests to 1,321 chests 
and 1,044 chests respectively , shipments to Bntish Borneo were reduced 
from 61 to 43 chests, while accidents of sailing dates raised those for Java 
from 604 chests to 643 chests. Exports on Government account to Hong- 
kong, the Straits Settlements and other East Indian Governments recorded 
a reduction from 1,966 chests to 1,670 chests ; while despatches (of medicinal 
opium) to the Umted Kmgdom — also on Government account — dropped to 
70 chests as compared with 406 chests owmg to lack of demaod. 

The shipments of teakwood which during the two preceding years exceeded 
62,000 cubic tons valued at about Rl,47 lakhs declmed to 40,000 cubic tons 
Teakwood valued at 111,17 lakhs in the year imder review. 

(R1,17 lakka) There was a substantial drop m the Umted K ingdom’s 

requirements from 31,000 to 22,000 cubic tons m con- 
sequence of the faUmg-off m the demand for wood in general and also of the 
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higher panty of Indian teakwood pnces m companaon with certain other 
clasaei of timber partioularly of Russian onguL Amongst other prmcipal 
oostomerB the Umted States of Amenca alone increased hen takings from 
2 000 to 3 BOO oubio tons The hulk of the supphes representing 93 per cent 
of the total quantity shipped came from Banna os compared with 9B per 
cent in 1929-SO ^ 

The exports of dyeing and tanning substance* showed an incroasa 
in quantity from 1 412 000 cwta m 1929-SO to 1 463 000 cwts in the yean 

Dydiig *mi tuining declined from R1 12 

«ub*Uijoe* lakhs to ftl 08 lakhs Myrobalans accounted for 89 
per cent of the total quantity of dyeing and tanning 
matenaU exported os compared with 87 per cent the year before Exports 
UyrobdAM (ATS Uklu), uicreaaod in quantity from 1 236 000 owts tol304 000 
owtB but the value remamed pracbcallv unchanged 
at RTS lakhs The United Eongdom was as usual the largest purchaser 
taking 637 000 owta as against B14 000 owts m 1929 SO The next m im 
portonce was the Umted States of Amenca but her lequiremenfr were 
reduced to 266 000 cwta from 306 000 owts There was an improvement 
in the ahipments to Germany and the Netherlands which took 122 000 cwts 
and 66 000 owte while Belgium and France cut down their needs to 62 000 
owta and 101 000 owta respectively Exports of myrobalan extracts pro- 
greseivelv declined from 49 000 owts valued at R7 lakhs m 1928*29 to 26 000 
owta valued at R3 lakha in 1929-30 and to 10 000 owts valued at R1 lakh 
m 1930-31 


Shipments of outch and gambwr increased from 44 000 owU to 48 000 owts* 
but there wosnoappiouablechangeinvaluewhichBtDodat ROlaUis Both the 
Umted Kmgdom and France the two regular buyer* 
(UQ uvh^ of this commoditj shared in this mercaw thoir 

purahasea»dtiTing the year amounting to 30 OOO ewts 
and 4 000 owta os oompartd with 29 000 owts and 3 000 owts respcctiv ely 
in 1929-30 


The cultuation of natural mdigo boa been on the dechuofor mam >*ear* 
past The total yield of dya m 1030 31 was estimated at 13 600 cwt* on on 
VI, acreage of 00 000 os compared \nth 11 400 cwts on 
^ an area of 70 000 acrM in the previous )car The 
exports howoser incrooscd from 857 cwts to 931 cwts Greece continued 
to take an increosmg interest m this commodity and required 3G0 cwts m 
against 31 1 cwts a year ago Iraq s purchases amounted to Io9 cwts which 
was double the quantity taken b) her m the preceding jenr Shq mtnta to 
the Umted Kingdom and Egypt on the other hand receded to 136 o’* ts sad 
31 owts as ogauut 216 owtB and 107 cwts rtspecthcl) in 1929-30 

Vmoug other substances used in d>cmg and lannmg exports of turmenc 
reconled an increase in quantilj Irow 71 000 cwts to76(H«» cutu tb*. \aluf 
UowcMt ixmaimng pructicall) umluini^d at BUi 
TMTOcric tuui UUu) denunda lor l^arks lor tanuing Ml 

by 1 000 cwts to 2 900 cwts 

Exi>ort8 of unmanufactured tob icco roK* from 26 uuiUm U * to 2o nidb n 
Ihs but owing to louir pncc'* diehmd lu luluc from UjJJ Likb» to B < i 
US 



Coal 


ir anmifioliim 
(H^'> ! tlJn) 


, , , , InklH Tin- bulk of the shipments (10 million lbs 

{U'K,| hL!)-,) ‘U^uin^t 1 1 V million lbs in 1929-30) A\eie, ns usual, 

from Mailr.is Btuignl and Bombay raised tlieir 
I'onmbutioiH bv 1 nullum lbs »'uK to 1 and 5 million lbs respcctuely, ■while 
Burni ds 'll ire '•hr ink from J million lbs. to 2 V million lbs The United Ivmgdom 
rontimicd to be the hi st eU'-toiiU'r, although she reduced her purchases by 
h ilf a million Ills to 10 million lbs Exports to the Straits Settlements also 
fell from I million lbs to 2^ million lbs On the otlierhund, there uerc notice- 
able merea^es in the de^pati lies to rhe XetheriamU, Japan, and Aden and 
Dejiendencies which ad\aiued by 1 nullton lbs each to 2, 1 and 5 million lbs 
re-'pectiwly 

PirtlyasareMilt ofliigluTpruesand partly on ateonut of larger utili/atiou 
of cheaper '>ub-jntut< c vpiirt-^ of < oir nianiifacnirt^ (other than rope) declined 

from 31,000 ton-> \ahied at Hl,Ui lakhs in 1929-30 
to 20 000 tolls valued at llfcS lakhs during the }ear 
under review, thin showing a liigher av^erage vmIuc 
of H310 per ton as eoinpired with llbio for the pn ceding tear G'ernianv 
reduced her ri ijuireiiumts by 1 boo r(»n-> to j UOO tons and the Xetherlands 
and Belgium by a rhou-aud tons each to 3.000 ton-i and 4,000 tons 
respatively Sliipmciits to the United Kingdom, France, ItaB nnd tlie 
Unired States of America were also cm a lower scale and amounted to 4.700 
tolls. 3 2o0 tons, 1,700 tons and 0o(» tons respective)} 

Chieilv as a result of increased export.ition of nee bran, slupments o4 fodder, 
bran aiul pollards improved from 230,000 tons valiiecl at jRl,19 lakhs to 
„ , 202,000 tons valued at li77 lakhs As in the pre- 

° '^'^(uVnakhs/ ^*'‘^bng }ear, rice bran accounted for 90 per cent 

of the total ciuantity shipped during 1930-31 
Exports, how ev er, advanced from 2 10,000 tons v niued at 111 ,09 lakhs to 252,000 
tons valued at RG9 lakhs The United Kingdom took 106,000 tons oi 66 per 
cent as compared with 187,000 tons or 78 per cent in 1929-30 Despatches 
to Germany also were somewhat smaller, amoimtmg to 11,700 tons, while the 
Straits Settlements, Hongkong and the Federated Malay >Statc8 considerably 
increased their purchases to 30,000 tons, 17,000 tons and 13,000 tons respec- 
tively Shipments of other sorts of bran and pollards, chiefly to Ceylon, 
recorded an increase m quantity from 8,000 tons to 9,000 tons, but the v'-alue 
fell by Bl} lakhs to H64 lakhs 

Follownng a year of remarkable improvement, the mica trade found itself 
again in an unhealthy state. The shipments deebned from 115,000 cw'ts 

lakhs to 74,000 cwts valued at EOS 
^ lakhs of which mica sphttmgs accoimted for 63,000 

cwts and blocks for 12,000 cwts as compared with 96,000 ewds and 19,000 
cwts respectively a year ago All the principal consuming countries shared 
in this declme The United States of America and Germany reduced their 
demands to less than half of what they required in 1929-30, their respective 
takings being 21,000 cwts and 6,000 cwts in 1930-31. The Umted Kingdom 
was again the principal purchaser of Indian nuca, a position which she had 
lost to the Umted States of America in the preceding year, and took 34,000 
cwts as compared with 42,000 cwts in 1929-30 Exports to France also 
fell from 9,000 cwts to 6,000 cwts. 
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Tliete WM a BeWjaok m the eipoxtfl of Indian coal wbcli amounted to 

428.000 tons m 1930-31 as compared with 685 000 tons m the preceding jear 

Oo*l(a 48 principal oustomei* reduced their purchases 

Ceylon continued to be the best market for 
ooal but the shipmento to ^at country fell from 341 000 tons to 296 000 tons 
Both Hongkong and the Straits Settlements took much lets thap in the pre- 
ceding year, their respective takings being 66 000 and 25 000 tons as agaW 

178.000 and 69 000 tons in 1929-30 Exports to the Philippine Islands pIuq 
fell from 68 000 to 33 000 tons and those to the United Kingdom from 20 000 
to 8 000 tons These figures are exolusive of Indian coal earned in steamers 
bunkers to foreign ports erwrte of which amounted to 828 000 tons in 
1930-31 and were distributed aa foUovns — Calcutta 576,000 tons Bombay 
171 000 tons Karachi 13,000 tons ^ladraa 20 000 tons and Rangoon 42 000 
tons 

The production of coal m India during 1930 was 23 8 mfihon tons u com 
pared with 23*4 million tons m the preceding year The pnee of Desherghur 
coal at Calcutta ranged between R6-12 ai^ R6 pet ton into wagon up to 
the begi n ning of August Prom that tune till the end oi the year under re- 
new the rate stood unchanged at H6-12 except for a short spell of weakness 
about hlaroh 20 1931 when the quotations vaned from R6-4 to 115-12 

The trade in Indian hemp wus very much reatnoted owing to competition 
with quahties obtainable from other countnes As a general role Indian 
hemp wa3 preferred only when its prices were rcia 
(fisoRlSI). trvely lower than those of other fibres Exports 
fell by 33 per cent m quantity and by 42 per cent 
m value from 435 000 owts valued at R 685 lakhs in 1W9-30 to 203 OOO cwts 
valued at B391f lakhs m 1930-31 and with the exception of 1921 22 wero 
the lowest recorded smee the beginning of the century As usual Belgium 
took the largest quantity but ahipmentB to that countrj steadily declined 
to 161,000 owts from 181 000 owts 01*1929-30 and 207 000 cwts m 1928-29 
The United Kingdom and Germany considerably reduced their purchases 
from 73 000 and 02 000 owts to 33 000 and 20 000 owts, respectively while 
Prance took 23 000 owts or 2 000 owis more than m 1020-30 Shjpmtnts 
to Italy fell away from 29 000 cwts to 6 000 cwts. and thoso to the Umted 
8tacea of Amenca from 23 000 to 9 000 owts Greece took 21 000 cwts , almost 
tho same as m the preceding year while exports toPenmark odvoncedfrom 
7 000 to 10 000 cwts 

PoxTAu Annenns, 

Imports a«d Expoiit 

The value of tho imports of Postal articles not specified ’ deebned furtler 
from R4 03 lakhs to R3 54 lakhs The figures exclude the foUowjng clawis 
of imports by post fmcluding letter packets by registered and ordinary po^tj 
fcIcncdtoCoUcctorsofCufitomsforassctuncnt cu, (a) jewellery, (6) prcciow 
stoDCfl (c) gold and silior thread (d) cigarettes and (e) cinematograph films. 
The share of tho Umted Kingdom fell from G3 per cent to 01 per ctut and that 
of Itoli from 17 to 16 per cent The shares of Qciniony krance Jftjian sml 
Coybn remained almost btutionarv while that of Hongkong bcreajcdsbRhlh 
The value of tho articles exported by post also fr 11 from IIJ 31 lakhs to 

takha of which the United Kingdom absorbed 11631 Ulhs or ^0 per ur't 
12 ^ 



Government Stores. 

Straits Ssttlernents !R60 lakiis or 29 per cent, Ceylon 14 per cent, France 6 per 
■cent, Hongkong 5 per cent, the Federated Malay States 3 per cent, Iraq 2 per 
cent and Persia and Sumatra 1 per cent each 


Be-expokts 

The re-export trade in foreign merchandise further deohned from B7 
crores in 1929-30 to US orores durmg the year under review The articles 
which were chiefly responsible for this decrease were raw wool ( — K36^ lakhs), 
wool manufactures ( — R36 lakhs), cotton piecegoods ( — R22 lal^), raw cotton 
( — E18 lakhs), gums and resins ( — B14 lak^) and iron or steel ( — E12 
lakhs) Re-exports of raw wool contiacted fiom 8 milhon lbs valued at B66 
lakhs to 5 miUion lbs valued at B28 } lakhs The Umted Kingdom and the 
United States of America required 2 6 and 2 4 million lbs respectively as com- 
pared with 4 milhon lbs each m the preceding year Woollen manufactures 
also dropped from R78 lakhs to B42 lakhs Cotton piecegoods recorded a 
dechne of 22 per cent in quantity and of 31 per cent m value and amoimted 
to 17 milhon yds valued at R48 lakhs in 1930-31 as against 22 milhon yards 
valued at B70 lakhs in the preceding year Iraq raised her demands from 
4*7 milhon yards to 6 5 milhon yards, while the other countries on the Persian 
Gulf absorbed among themselves 7 miUion yards, a reduction of 5 milhon 
yards as compared with 1939-30 The requirements of Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements and the African countries were also on a much lower level Ship- 
ments of foreign raw cotton fell away to 100 tons valued at B1 lakh from 1,400 
tons valued at B19 lakhs a year ago Re-exports of sugar shrank from 7,300 
tons (B17 lakhs) to 3,400 tons (B7 lakhs) Gums and resins also declmed 
from 78,000 owts to 63,000 cwts m quantity and from R29 lakhs to B16 
lakhs m value On the other hand, increases were noticeable xmder rubber 
manufactures, tanned hides and skms, instruments and apparatus, and drugs 
and medicines The shares of the prmcipal countries in the total trade were . 
the United Eongdom 41 per cent, the Umted States of America 10 per cent, 
Iraq 7 per cent, Ceylon and Persia 6 per cent each, Arabia 4 per cent, Japan 
and Germany 3 per cent each and the Bahrem Islands and the Straits Settle- 
ments 2 per cent each As usual, the bulk of the trade passed through 
Bombay, which accounted for 63 per cent , Karachi had 21 per cent and 
Bengal 8 per cent 


Goveenmext Stobes 

Under this head, imports showed a dechne of R64 lakhs over the preced- 
ing yearns figure and amounted to B8,27 lakhs The noticeable decreases > 
were under machmery and miUwork ( — B96 lakhs), iron and steel ( — B30 
lakhs), instruments, and apparatus, copper and wool manufactures ( — B8 lakhs 
each), arms, ammumtion and mihtary stores ( — E4 lakhs), paper and 
pasteboard ( — B3 lakhs) There was, however, an increase of E94 lakhs 
under vehicles 

Exports of Indian produce on Government account dechned from B95 
lakhs to R77 lakhs owing to a fall of R20 lakhs m the exports of opium which 
were valued at B69 lak^ m 1930-31 Re-exports on Government account 
amounted to BIO lakhs in 1930-31 as against Rll lakhs in 1929-30 
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CHAPIEB tv 


The Direction ol Overseas Trade 

The violent ohangee -wbch have taken place m the prices of commoditiw 
particularly during 1930-31, have necessarily impaired statistics of imports' 
and exports -when recorded m money values as a measure of the trend of 
India 8 foreign trade With a view to eUmmating pnee changes as far as 
possible Some supplementary figures have been worked out and exhibited in 
the tables on. page 13 of this Review wherein imports nntl eiporta 
have been expressed in terms of the average values of the pre-war year 
1913-14 thus rendermg it possible to make a comparison on the quantitativs 
baaifl The fluctuations m the pneea of imported and exported articles have 
also been shown by means of index numbers taking the year 1913-14 as the 
base The total imports as declared, amounted in 1930-31 to R165 crores, 
compared with 11241 crorea in 1929-30 a decrease, of 32 per cept But os 
the average voluefl of imports m 1930-31 were 18 per cent lower than m the 
preceding year there was a quantitative decline of only 17 per cent Ex 
ports of Indian merchandise allowing aiimlaily for changes m pnccs were 
smaller by 11 per cent m volume although the recorded value showed a 
decline of 29 per cent from fiSll croree m 1929-30 to R220 crores in 1930-31 
It wiU be observed that tho fall m the vohimo of imports was much greotet 
than that of exports for owing to the comparative mclasticity of moan 
factunng costs imports were from the consumer s standpoint somewhat 
expensive while as testified by the fact that many staple export commodi 
ties stood at well under pre-war pnee# the purchasing power of large sections 
of the population had shown an actual decline Secondly under the stimulus 
of protection afiorded by increased duties the output of many jmjHjrtont 
Indian industries has shown a considerable increase which (as m tho cafe of 
cotton goods etc ) has been accompomed by a corresponding decline in im 
ports Thirdly vit a ns British manufactures foreign competition has be- 
come much more acute m mnnv trades with com>egucnt fall m pnees re- 
ducing the monoy value of tho tumo\cr stiU further All thcfo facts i-houIJ 
bo borne m mind m an examination of the following tables which i-how the 
dwtnbution of India s foreign trade These tables illustrate the directunof 
trade m two different aspects and in tho absence of more compUlt* data 
gardiDg tho volnme of tho trade should bo studied on the bafis of ottual 
declored values Tables A, B and C show the shares of the \anou» foxi-iijn 
countries in India s total trade and tablts D ond i* onalyEe the tmde m 

6'*lectedcommoditie8orgioupofcommoditiuimonhrtoludicate tie /hsr s 

of the chief countnes inKrested m each trsde The mam haiu/t* Jfc abo 
lUiiitratedm chart No 8 prefixed to this B«.\ jew 
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Direction of Trade. 


Table A. 


— 


1913-14 

1 


1028-29 


Exports 1 

1 

Imports 1 

Net Imports 
(— ) or 1 

Exports { +) 

Exports j 

Imports ‘ 

Net Imports 
(— ) or 

Exports (4-) 


EtCrores) | 

S(Crore3) j 

E(Crore3) ' 

BtCrores) i 

HfCrores) 

ECCrores) 

United Kingdom 

58 1 

117 

— 59 1 

72 1 

113 

—41 

Other British Possessions 

30 

11 1 

4 25 1 

48 , 

24 

4-24 

Total Bsitl h Esip be . 

94 1 

128 

-34 1 

120 

137 

—17 

Europe ' 

85 1 

30 

4-55 1 

95 1 

61 

4-44 

Unlt^ States of America 

22 1 

5 , 

4-17 i 

40 1 


4-23 

Japan 

23 

5 

4-18 , 

35 1 

, 

18 

4-17 

Other Foreign Countries 

25 : 

15 

4-10 1 

48 1 

30 

4-18 

Total Foreign Coumbies 

155 

55 

4-100 

218 

110 

4-102 

GEAKD TOTAL 

249 

183 

4-00 1 

338 

253 

4-86 


1 


1920-30 



1930-31 



1 

1 

1 

Net Imports 



Net Impoita 


1 Exports 

Imports I 

(-)or 

1 Exports 

Imports 

(- ) or 


1 


1 Exports (4-) 

1 


Exports ( -1-) 


1 1 

HCCrores) i 

1 

1 H(Orore3) 

S(Crores) 

fiCCrores) 

ECCrores) 

E (Crores; 

United Kingdom 

i (>9 1 

1 103 


54 

01 

—7 

Other British losaesslons . 

t 1 

1 21 

1 4-24 , 

30 

15 

. +21 

Total British Ehpiee 

1 11^ i 

124 i 

— 10 

90 

1 

70 

' 4-14 

Europe 

84 ' 

49 

4-36 

53 

80 

1 +17 

United States of America 

37 ' 

18 

4-19 

2^ 

15 j 

! 4-0 

Japan 

33 i 

24 

4- 9 

24 

15 

4-9 

Other Foreign Countries 

60 

20 

4-24 

38 

! 23 1 

+15 

Total Foreign Cohmtries 

204 

117 

4-87 

130 

89 

+47 

GEAND TOTAL 

318 , 

241 

4-77 j 

220 

165 1 

4-61 



Table 

B 





Imports 



1913-14 ^ 

1 

1927 28 

1928 29 

1929 30 

1930-31 



1 

, Per cent 

Per cent 

, Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

United Kingdom 


' 64 1 ' 

47 7 

44 7 

42 8 

37 2 

Germany 


1 69 1 

61 

63 

66 

7 5 

Java 


58 ' 

59 

' 6 5^ 

57 

63 

Japan 


j 26 ! 

72 

70 

98 

8 8 

United States of Amenca 


; 26 1 

S 2 

7 1 

7 3 

9 1 

Belgium 


1 23 1 

30 

' 28 

28 

28 

Austna and Hungary 


1 23 

5 

6 

8 

6 

Straits Settlements 


1 8 

23 

- 20 

2 6 

2 4 

Persia, Arabia Iraq, Asiatic Tmkey,' 1 5 ' 

1 8 

1 9 

2 1 

2 8 

etc 


1 





France 


j 1 5 

1 7 

1 9 

1 9 

1 7 

Mauritius 


i 1 3 





Italy 


1 2 

2 7 

29 

28 

2 7 

China 

• 

1 9 

IS 

r 1 7 

1 7 

2 0 

Ketberlands 


S 

1 9 

1 9 

18 

1 9 

Austraba 



8 

33 

2 3 

1 5 

Hongkong . 


‘ 5 

5 

3 

3 

5 

Dutch Borneo 


, 4 

5 

5 

4 

3 

Ceylon 

• 


8 

8 

7 

9 

Switzerland 


' 3 

1 1 

1 0 

9 

6 

Kenya and Zanzibar . 


1 3 

1 0 

- 1 1 

I 

1 4 

1 8 
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Tablb C 


Arpor/t 


— 

Iftlh-li 

1017 as 

I l«2S-29 

1020-30 

103041 

United Elngdom 

Per eeni 

Per cent 




13-A 

28-0 

214 

21*8 

24-0 

Gumtny 

lOi) 

0-0 

1 0*8 

8-4 

03 

Jtpen 

9'1 

8*0 

1 101 

101 

10-8 

United Stetai of ATB#frin* 

8-7 

111 

' U-8 

11-6 

0-4 

Frviee 

71 

4-0 

5*3 

5-3 

4-0 

Beigiom 

4'd 

3*3 

4*0 

31 

3*4 

Anftiin tnd Hanstir 

4-0 1 

1 




Orykm 

88 , 

4-8 

' 4*3 

41 

61 

PeaUt AnbUp laii, Ad>tfa Tmkay, 

« ] 

1-C 

S-1 

tl 

W 

lUlj 

S-1 

3-0 ^ 

46 1 

3-8 

3*6 

Hooglumg 

Stniie SettltaamU 

>■1 

i-7 

1 -7 1 

« 

*7 

S-4 

1-0 

1-5 

7 

21 

Chin* 

8-8 

1*4 

2-8 

41 

61 

Centnl «ad Booth Am^rrfA*. 

M 

3*3 

3-3 

31 

3*3 

NethoiiuidB 

W 

3-4 

1-8 

ts 

to 

An«tz«ll* 

1*8 

to 

W 

1*8 

to 

Eeojft UkdZcctxIbif 

1*0 

•8 

5 

6 

•6 


■0 


1 

1 

1 


a 

a 

1-0 
•7 1 

11 

11 

\l 

13 

11 

11 


Table D 


Imports. 



lBoau»8nxi 

UiciaaiT 

QUSTtU 


lfl». 

ti 

ist*- 

•« 

1&3«> 

91 

1 

111 )* 

14 

19X9- 

9« 

19UK 

11 

1B19- 

14 

199 

*9 

,i>i> 

II 


Pw 

ttSt 

r«r 

MBi 

tti 

BBt 

tw 

mt 

rw 

(BBt 

rw 

cut 

P»f 

CCBt 

fn 

•Bl 

ftr 

•rBi 

0 »tt«d yintiVM 

«»■» 

US 

U9 

u« 

79 1 

74 7 


at 

944 

OetUd SiAtM cJ Astrics 

r« 


4*9 

91 


114 

•■7 

U7 

in 

0«mu7 

lit 

7 

et 

•• 


« 

19 f 

tr« 

in 


ut 

C-4 

t«-# 


I-O 



9 

■9 

Jtpu 







19 

“ 

99 

fruca aad LamVmrf 


to 

1 1 





“1 

9 

Tontx a U tauJ tni* njram*! I 7 

l 0 OUtt* lb« B 


M. 

1 

ill 

t97 

US 

1 

•‘M 

*49 


*tl 

TtrTU^ TAtXB V tXitt B(UE>l) 

1 

lACIilMl 

i04»| 

Vi 

lUl 

i«^i 



1*4 


I2i 



Direction of Trade 

Taule 'D—contd, 

Im'ports — confcd 


1 ISSTIIDMESTS 




1013- 

It 

1920 

30 

1030- 

31 

, 1913- 
' 14 

1020- 

30 

1030- 
' 31 



P.r 

Cl nt 

i 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

l/B,ted hln^tlcru 


71 3 

20 8 

23 7 

75 3 

55 4 

1 63 4 

United Statei of tm-'ika . , 


IS 1 

00 1 

18 3 

8 0 

14 7 

1 

I 10 4 

Germanj 

• 


i 

i 1 5 

8 2 

14 3 

1 15 7 

Kcthcrlacd* 

• • * 

.. 

» 

1 


3 4 

' 35 

Belgium 

• 

4 3 

3 

4 

t 

13 

, 2 1 

J span . ... 

* • 



o 

' 0 

j 

o 2 

' 1 0 

France 

« « • 

i i 1 

1 17 

13 


1 0 { 

1 

Italy . . . . 

« 

i 

1 

45 

1 ' 

o o 

t 28 * 

1 2 0 

Canada . 


] 

1 

! 12 7 

1 

10 0 ! 

1 1 




Percentage of total tmdo represented 
shown 

by countrhs 

05 4 

1 

00 5 

1 

00 4 j 

i 1 

1 

94 3 

00 7 

ce 5 

Total VAtre of tiudl H 

(UKU6) 

1,53 

7,52 j 

1 4.00 j 

1,82 

6,38 

4,77 


United Kingdom . . 

United Statca of America 
Qennany . . 

Belgium ... 

Japan 

Kianco .... . 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Ketberlands . 

ClJna* 

Javat . 

Mauritius 

Percentage of total trade represented by 
countries shown 

Total valttb or teade E(lakhs) 


COnOH M.VSUFAC. 1 SiLS aiAHUFAC- 

TOltES I TUIIEB 


1013- 

14 

1020- 

30 

1 

1030- 

31 

1013- 

14 

1020- 

30 

1930- 

31 

1 1013- 
' 14 

1929- 

30 

1030- 

31 

Per 
cent j 
■0 1 ; 

! Per 
cent 
03 5 

Per 
cent 
58 0 

I Per 

1 cent 

1 DO 

1 

Per 

cent 

2 4 

Per 

cent 

31 

1 

Per 

cent 

18 

Per 

cent 

0 5 

1 

1 Per 

1 cent 

1 " 

4 

1 6 

1 

1 0 


0 

0 




21 

4i 

4 

72 

4 1 

8 1 

1 

17 

14 

« 

2 j 

2 


20 

1 3 

- 



18 

20 6 1 

I 30 3 

10 8 

47 8 

42 1 

1 




1 

^ 2 

i 

78 

3 0 

1 0 


1 4 



10 

10 

4 

3 0 

3 2 




' 1 6 

1 0 

16 

0 1 

tl 

7 9 

1 


! 

1 6 

20 1 

26 


1 





1 

24 j 

43 

20 6 

20 5 ! 

86 2 


7 

8 





2 1 


71 8 

82 3 

90 0 





! 

I 

1 


16 9 



07 6 

09 4 

00 4 

97 0 

90 6 1 

99 1 j 

90 6 

92 6 

03 1 


59,49 

25,20 


3,85 j 

m 

m 

m 



• Includes Hoi^ong and iXacflo 
t Includes the Straits Settlements 
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TiBLB D —condd. 
1 mportt — conoid. 



Iriehtda Um Ntttenawitt *itd Oaltbct tad oUmt Tdtttli. 

t Ue>ftdM Otoitk umI AMtAlJiLS. 


Table £ 

Exports 


JnK SI- cricTO^t 


IfilMl im40 1»3»-)1 lttS>14 lUO-31 


\jajt d Slfi^dd'D 

C>wA> 

Au tnU> 

AiitU, AHdUt 
Tmik / *&d Inq 
Ucjtrd kUtrt cd 
Atanlo 
Cni<t) 

Otnainy 

Trtue* 

lUlr 

AlCrtUU 
J a 
J«»n 
lUlfTitU 

r«ei.t.-a-* I J 

tr*d nm«tUd 

If CDiUika h>. » 


tt a 

ai • 


1011-14 I lOV} lVM-31 


IT 

•V) 


11^* «/il -013} *I\7 lUM I 


Tl* 

►IT 
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Direction ot Trade 


T.vble E—€ontd 


Exports — contd 


1 

1 

1 

CuTTON (t AW) i 

Oil sleds i 

lOOD OlUINS 

1 JllDEo AM> SKINS 

1 (BANV AND TAN>ED) 


1013 

14 

1021 

30 

10 $0. 
31 1 

1 

1013 

1 

1020 

30 

1030 

1 

1013 

U 

1020 

1 30 

! 1030 
31 

1 1013 
14 

1020- 

30 

1030 

31 

1 

1 

Ptr 

cent 

Pu 

cent 

IV r J 
cent ' 

Per 

c-nt 

Per 

cent 

IV r 
c nt 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

1 

' Per 
cent 

Per 

cent 

' Per 
cent 

UnKcll KlngJorn 

35 

GO 

0 5 ! 

CO A 

10 5 

13 0 

2o 7 

20 

9 0 

25 0 

40 0 

j 62 5 

Persifl, Arablt A latlc 
Turki-j aud Iraq 

« * 

* 

! 

• ! 

* 



60 

4 7 

3 7 

( 

« 


Unlttd State* of ! 

Am*ilc; . , 1 

J 

1 3 

1 

1 0 

1 1 

10 

3 7 



* 

2l 3 

2d 1 

22 0 

Ccjlon . . 1 

4 4 

1 

■ 

1 

C 

. 

3 

4 

11 5 

20 1 

20 1 




Germany . | 

U 0 

7 5 

i 4 

10 0 

10 3 

13 I 

76 

0 0 

4 0 

, 20 3 

7 5 

6 8 

Franco ■ 

1 

* 

00 

3 s 

31 4 

25 0 

21 9 



. 

1 

26 

18 

Italj j 

T 7 

8 0 

1 

'5 1 » 

50 

7 0 

11 2 


4 

3 

5 3 

3 1 

32 

1 

Ittfan , 1 

17 2 

41 0 

45 3 I 


0 

3 

‘ 33 

0 

4 

1 

2 0 

, 26 

Bcl-lum 

1 

10-3 

3 7 

5 7 

10 0 

2 5 

1 

1 0 

• 

0 

1 7 

1 

1 4 

1 ^ 

Cliaa* i 

I 1 7 

14 4 

10 0 ' 



« • 


02 1 

> 134 


4 

0 

KcthcrliudJ 

1 

, 

13 i 

1 0 

15 5 

IS 3 

03 

4 4 1 

1 30 

> 33 

1*7 j 

27 

Straits Settlements 

1 

1 

t 

• 1 

. 

3 

4 

0 7 

0 7 

10 1 

' . 

4 I 

•4 

Spain 

Sumatra and Jot v 


i 10 

1 

2 5 ‘ 

1 

1 


0 

13 

1 0 ' 

10-0 ' 

e 1 

1 2 8 

1 0 ' 

1 

is 

Percentage of totil 
trade represented 
ty countrltd Bltonn 

85 0 

i 

, 00 1 

l 

1 

CO 3 1 

92 3 

1 

1 1 
1 03 0 1 

63 2 

1 

00 0 1 

1 

1 

73 4 

1 

78 3 ^ 

1 

I 

81 0 

05 0 i 

04 1 

Total oi- 

TBADE U(LAKltS) 

j 41,04 

66,03 

1 

' 40,33 

25.65 

1 

20,1C ' 17,35 

* 1 

45,14 ' 

34,70 

20,88 

1 

16,05 

10 , 04 ! 11,63 


* Includes Hongkong nnd Macllo 

It vnll be seen from Table A that India’s exports usually exceed lier im- 
ports m the case of all countries ■uitii -wbicb she deals excepting the Umted 
Kingdom, vrhere the reverse has always been the case In the case of the 
Umted Kingdom there was a large deciease m the imports from that country 
durmg 1930-31, thus reduemg the excess of imports over exports to K7 crores 
from 1134: crores in 1929-30 and E41 crores in 1928-29 It should be noted 
that the figure for the year under review was the lowest recorded and that 
the balance of India’s trade in merchandise with the rest of the British Empire 
mcludmg the United Kingdom, which is normally agamst India, turned m 
favour of India to the extent of R14 crores m 1930-31 The results of the 
transactions with the European countries and the United States of America 
showed much smaller balances in favour of India than m the precedmg year, 
while in the case of Japan the favourable balance remamed at B9 crores as 
m 1929-30 

The prmcipal countries supplymg India’s import requirements are listed m 
Table B m order of their importance m 1913-14 with the percentage shares 
of each in the total trade, while the prmcipal destinations of the export trade 
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Dlreotlon of Trade 

SSe feU tho T7n,trf Kingdom. Hn rfm« m tte toW impor 

feU from « 8 per oent m 1929-50 to 37 2 pet cent m 1930-31 wMb u 

o?aZwh T*® *“ P" “at ConoarrenUy the ehen 
imMrt, W Z 61 5 to 48 1 pet centir 

^vanced from 30 8 to 39-8 per cent Both th« 

6 ^ (Jennany moreased fieit ehatea from 7 3 and 

whdethe« shareameiportJ 
6 Md 8 4 pet oent to 9 4 and 6-3 per cent respeobvely There 
falling * partJcrpntion in ths total import trade her ehara 

frnm^ not fn*a ® ® P®' althon^ under exports it showed an incrcaw 
1 1° 6 per cent The trade with Italy France, Beigmm and the 

fp/am -T^ o ^reat vanataoDu Ohma increaeed her participation 

Y ^ ^ unporta and from 4 1 to 5 9 per cent m exporti 

sugar aocoonted for an increase in tlie *liare of Java from 

07 to 0*3 per cent m unporta 

Tonung to the mom groupe of commofiities m the import trade (Tahio D) 
MO IB to be noted a substantial dooline of the British proportion lu the un 
oo^u manufactures and iron and steeh In cotton manufocturrs 
United Kingdom declined from 63 5 per cent m 1929^ to 
oij 0 per cent in 19S0-31 her ahat© in the pre*\Tar year 1913-14 being 00 1 
per cent On the other hand Japan and Chino (the supplies from which 
Mnaisted largely of twist and yam) increased their ihoreB from 26*5 per cent and 
i 4 per cent to orer 30 per cent and 4 per oent respeotiTely Under iron and 
^ V T the Umted Kingdom receded from 69 2 to 62 3 per cent, 

While Belgi^ Oormanv and tho Umted States of Amenoa advanced their 
positions In maniuncry the Umted Kingdom enjoyed a predommant posi 
non although it showed a tendeiu^ to weaken her ahore in the total imports 
famug 74 7 per cent as compared with 76 1 per cent m 1929-30 Tho shato 

V Stotes of Anienca unproved from 9*0 to 11*4 pet cent, while 

receded from 9 5 to 8*2 per rent. In niotor vehicles both 
Kmgdom and Canada increased their participation at the cost of 
the United States of America the share of which declined from 59 1 to 48 3 
per oent Tho Umted Kingdom lost a portion of the trade in instruments to 
tho Umted States of America and Gtermany whdo her share in tho imports 
of hardware recovered from 35*0 to 30*4 per cent the share of Gonuany 
deohmng from 32 0 to 29*0 per cent Tho Umted Kingdom contributed 
69*0 per cent of tho total imports of liquors os compared with 58*6 per 
cent m 1929-30 while tho share of France dropped from IT 0 to 15 I ptr 
cent. An. inor e aso in tho shato of China accompamed by a decrease m tho 
share of Japan is the chief feature of the trade in aiik manu/acturis In 
mineral oils tho Umted States of ilmcnca and Kumm advancitl thiir po*i 
tiont at the oxpcnio of Persia and tho Dutch East Indies 

On the exjKirt sido (Tablo E) the Umted Kingdom absorbed 6{ 7 per cent 
of the total tea trado as compared with 86*3 per cent in 1929-30 while s<*mo 
improvements were recorded m tho shares of tho Umt<xl States of Viurma 
Russia and Cejlon In raw jute Germany come first with per r'‘Dt of th** 
total trade as m tho precc<ling year while tho interest of tho UoileJ Kfnydom 
foU from 20*6 to 17 3 per cent France ami BeJgmm JncnasHl |4*ii 
cipation from 13 and 6 per cent to II and 8 jnjr cent rop^-eilveW ao-l tbs 
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TFruted States of America showed a smaller interest, her share falling from 
D 3 to 8 1 per cent Likewise, in jiite manufactures the shaie of the Umted 
States of America dropped from 36 1 pei cent to 34 5 per cent The Argentine 
Repubhc also shoived a smallei interest, takiug 10 4 per cent as compared 
With 12 9 percent in 1929-30, while there were maiked increases in the parti- 
cipation of Austraha and Java which rose to 11 and 6 per cent from 8 and 3 
per cent respectively In law cotton the increase in the shaies of Japan 
and China, the two pimcipal outside customers of Indian cotton, is note- 
worthy All the Eiuopean coimtries Avith the exception of Spam reduced 
their shaies Oilseeds were in poor demand from the oil crushing mdustrieo 
of Europe and this led to a leduction in the shares of the principal European 
countiies with the exception of Italy, the Netherlands and Belgium Under 
foodgrains, apart from the increase m the shares of China and the Umted 
Eangdom from 9 2 and 2 9 per cent in 1929-30 to 18 4 and 9 6 per cent res- 
pectively m 1930-31 and the decrease in the shares of Oeimany, and Java and 
Sumatra, none of the othei changes are of importance In hides and skins 
the share of the Umted Kingdom advanced from 46 to 52,6 per cent, while 
that of the United States of America dechned fiom 28 to 23 per cent 
Germany and France reduced their shares, while the participation of the 
Netherlands and Japan showed increases 

The Beitish BarpiEE and Mandated Teeeitoeies 

The imports from, and exports to, the Umted Kmgdom and other British 
Possessions are shown m the following tables — 


Ini'ports. 


ComiTfiiES 

1913-14 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

J 



R (lakhs) 

E (lakhs) 

E (lakhs) 


R (Jakbs) 

United Kingdom 

1,17,68 

1,19,21 

1,13,24 

1,03,10 

61,29 

JCeylon 

81 

1,90 

2,10 

1,80 

1,13 

Straits Settlements 

3,42 

6,84 

6,11 

6,16 

3,97 

Hongkong 

98 

1,10 1 

78 

74 I 

87 

fiouth Afnca 

23 

64 

63 

61 

43 

JHauntiua 

2,63 

1 

1 



Kenya Colony, Zanzibar and Pemba 

39 

2,69 

2,72 

3,44 

3,35 

Canada .... 

1 

1,78 

2,46 

1,91 

1,33 

Anstiaua . . 

93 

! 1,92 

8,46 

5,64 

2 42 

New Zealand • 


1 

1 

3 

3 

Other countries 

1,20 

1,41 

1,17 

1,13 

90 

Total Ekitish Ehtiee . 

1,28,07 

1 

1,30,37 

1 

1,30,58 

1,24.40 1 

70,02 
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Bxporis 


ComrmTW 

19m* 

1M7 28 

19iS.29 

103940 

103041 


a(Uktn) 

&(Uklu) 

E lUkht) 

aOtkht) 

E(kU4> 

UmUd Ktagdom 

63^ 

8178 

72,57 

0918 

6143 

Ceylon 

e^i 

16,88 

14,36 

1343 

114& 

fitrmiU SetUementa 

e>7tt 

0,28 

706 

8.03 

841 

'PfiTigfcnTig 1 

73 a 

2,10 

3 81 

304' 

147 

South Afriu ' 


Va 

3,44 

2.28 

340 

Uajuit at 


I 00 

i,n 

1 0 

u? 

E*oy» Cokmy Ztnnbu ud Pemb* 

1 103 

190 : 

177 

1 7. 

118 

Otjuid* 

143 

1 i .10 

3 48 

3.41 

ItJ 

AoatttU* 

4 10 

6,02 

7M 

080 

4 40 

New ZetUad 

sa 

77 


8 

8) 

Oth«x CoontriM 

2 ^ 



8.10 

4 73 

ToiiX BsxnSH Rirmm 

91^ 

1,91 60 

1 10 07 j 

1 14 17 

b»,U 


TTcit^ Kingdom (Impotts Il9t»28 UiUu, ExporU B54t23 Inkhs)'— 
The value of the total trade of Bntub India with the Uiutud Kingdom m 
1950'31 amounted to R1 IH 52 laUu of which BOI 29 lakhs rejire/entotl tho 
value of im^rts nml R5l 23 lakha the value of export* Thebe flgurea ukIi 
cate a decline of R56 70 lakhs in the totol trade m comj>anaou with the 
figure* for the preceding year The full impbcation of thi* dt^clino ho* been 
dealt With elsewhere jn this Review but what is significant i* that the dcchno 
wod xnuchhcaMcr ou the import side than on the export the reduction having 
been one of R4I 81 lakh* m the fomur cose and of UH 9o lakhs in the latter 
As far 08 import* oto concerned cotton manufacture* which fomied 2J 
cent of the total imports from the Tmited Kingdom a* conijarcd with 3T p«t 
cent in 1929*30 showed the largest decline imjiorta being \aluid at RH tif 
lakh* in I03lV-3\ a* agrdnai 1137 80 lakh* m the pieeoding ) lar Cotton twut 
and ^am fell b> 9*8 cuUion Iba to 10 imllion lb* but this oalv accouated 
R1 27 lakhs of the total decline under cotton manufactuix* fhe major 
of the dcchne occurred under cotton piccegootU eonsrgnmentu of whirh 
ofl b> 721 imlhou )ard* m (iuaulit> and R21,08Iakhi m \alue to » 3 nidbeo 
yard* \alncd at 1U2 o7 lakh* Mtbough the rvHlurtiou uudrf pitcego<Mf* 
distributed over all the thrxn* numdircnptiona-'gr \ whi(»*aitdrofwuf» 1" 
itwasmoremcMdencemtheimuortsofgr } t.o**<lr renij l»o/ which 

toonlv 113 milhon lard-j \alued at U- 81 tikh* a* coroj arrd with a I miJiJ 

yaril* valued at RU 70 lakh* for tho preceding y^-ar Th ic niai*^ 
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declmes in respect of other descriptions of textiles, piecegoods of cotton and 
artilicial silk falling ott from lUlV lalchs to 11122 h^khs and those of artifi- 
cial silk yarn fiom 1119] lakh^ to Iil2 lakhs Outride the textile gioiip there 
ii'as a noticeable decrease under iron and steel the total receipts of which 
declined in value from 1110,18 lakhs to 115,70 lalchs There Mere also reduc- 
tions from 1113 08 lakhs to 1110,72 laklis under machmei}^ and millwork and 
from 111,52 lakh-' to 111 OS lakhs undei railway carnages and parts. Imports 
of motor vehules shoved a substantial decline from I115C] lakhs to RllS 
lakhs The number of motor car-j imported fell from 3,758 to 2,885 and that 
of motor omnibu',es from 198 to 258 Impoits of hardvare Avere valued at 
Rl,31 Iakh& as compared Avith HI 80 lakhs recorded in 1929-30 There was 
also a decline of 1118 lakhs under instruments and apparatus imports of Avhich 
A\ere valued at R2,55 lakhs m 1930-31 Imports of paper and pasteboard 
were valued at HSO lakhs, a decline of 1133 lakhs on the value recoided in 
1029-30. Imports of sugai, consisting chieflv of beet sugar, amounted to 
8,100 tons valued at lUO lakhs as compared with 59,300 tons valued 111,03 
lakhs m 1029-3u This decline lioweACi had not any especial significance m 
view of the circumstance that the imports of 1929-30 had been abnormal 
and the reduction only biought back the iinpoit figiiics to their normal propor- 
tions There were also important decreases under woollen manufactures, 
tobacco, soap, provisions and belting for m.icliincry A notable feature of 
the }ear hovoAer, uas an inciease m the impoits of iuaa cotton, chiefly of 
American origin, from 315 tons (1,932 bales) AaluecI at E5 lakhs to 2,500 
tons (11,000 bales) a allied at 1127 lakhs 

The principal aiticlcs exported to the United Kingdom AA'eie tea (R20 
exores), hides and slans (110 crorcs), iaA\ and manufactured jute (HI crores), 
raAv cotton seeds and foodgrams (HI croies each) and raAV aa'ooI (R2 crores) 
These articles taken together represented about 79 per cent of the total ex- 
ports to that destination as compared A\'ith 77 per cent m the preceding year 
The total quantity of tea exjioited decreased by 6 pei cent from 317 million 
lbs to 299 milhon lbs and the A'alue by 9 per cent from R22 crores to 1120 
crores The total weight of raAV and manufactured jute exported dechned 
from 225,000 tons to 150,000 tons and the value thereof from RSj crores to 
R-i crores Out of this, exports of raA\" jute, amoimting to 108,000 tons valued 
at R2,23 lakhs m 1930-31, accounted for a dechue of 57,000 tons in quantity 
and of R3 33 lakhs in A^alue The number of jute bags shipped fell from 63 
millions valued at R2,01 lakhs to 40 millions A^alued at Rl,21 lakhs The 
yardage of gmiuy cloth exported also receded from 69 milhons to 40 milhons 
and from Rl,14]- lakhs to R59 laklis Under hides and skins, there was 
an improvement in the shipments of raw descriptions from 1,500 tons valued 
at R36 lakhs to 2,600 tons valued at R39 lakhs This relatively small gam 
was more than coimterbalanced by a dechne imder the tanned varieties from 
18,300 tons (R6,97 lakhs) to 16,500 tons (R5,74 lakhs) Exports of raw skins 
of non-Indian origin, however, remained practically imchauged at 200 tons, 
although the value recorded a fall of R4 lakhs Exports of raw cotton im- 
proved m quantity from 48,000 tons (269,000 bales) to 50,000 tons (280,000 
bales) but the value receded from R4,31 lakhs to R3,00 lakhs Shipments 
of raw wool contracted from 40 1 miUion lbs valued at R3,52 lakhs to 26*7 
miUion lbs valued at R2,27 lakhs Despatches of seeds fell from 227,000 
tons worth R4,36 lakhs to 177,000 tons worth R2,68 lakhs Groundnuts 
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decreased from 53 000 tons to 47 000 tons linseed from SO 000 tons to 53 000 
tons cotton seed from 67 000 tons to 41 000 tons and castor seed from 25 000 
toM to 20 000 tone Rape seed alone amonR the more important vouches 
shoved on advance m quantity from 8 000 tons to 11 000 tons but the value 
recorded a decrease of 111 laUu Metals and ores shoved a decline of 138 000 
tons m quantity and of R20^ lakhs in value The reduction \ms particu 
larly in evidence under manganese ore shipments of which fell from 000 
tons (1187 lakhs) to 114 000 tons {fi34 lakhs) Some of the other descrip- 
tions however showed considerable improvements chief among these being 
wolfram ore exports of which increoa^ from l^CX) tons valued at BlOj 
lakhs to 3 200 tons valued at H62^ Ink ha Pig lead increased from 021 000 
ewte (HI 64 lakhs) to 1 157 000 owta (HI 67 lakhs) and pig iron from 71 000 
tons (H33 lokha) to 99 000 tons (R38 lakhs) Ex]wrts of porafBn wax de- 
clined from 22 OOO tons worth HI 12 lakhs to 10 000 tons irorth R47 lakhs 
Shipments of loo fell from 146 000 cwts valued at HI 68^ laths to 123 000 
owts valued at H70 lakhs Shipmenia of foodgrains improved considerably 
from 73 000 tons valued at Hi 01 J lakhs to 310 000 tons valued at US 88 
lakhs This development was due to larger exports of nee and wheat the 
shipments of the former showing an mcrease from 40 000 tons worth RGO 
lakhs to 114 000 tons worth R97 lakhs and those of the latter from 7 000 
tons valued at RIO lakhs to 176 000 tons valued at HI 71 lakhs Decreases 
on a smaller scale were also noticeable under teakwood, mica and rubber, 
raw Odcakoa and coffee showed increases on the quantity side but the values 
recorded under these heads were amaller than those in the preceding year 
Cerlon (Imparts R143 lakhs, Exports 1U1«88 lakhs) — ^Thero was a 
farther decline m the trade of BnUsh India with Ceylon from HI6 02 lakhs 
to Bli 61 lakhs the value of the imports decreasing from HI 80 bkhs to 
HI 43 lakhs and that of exports from H13,22 lakhs to Hll 33 lakhs On 
the import side the decline would have been more senous had it not been 
for an improvement m tho imports of betelnuts from 120 000 cwts to 170 000 
cwts m quantity which despitt tho lower prices ruling raised the value 
from H34 lakhs to Il3o lakhs The most important among the items res 
ponsiblo for the decline m imports was coconut oil the falbuR off in the de- 
mand for which IS all tho more stnkmg os it camo on top of a bimiUr de- 
cline recorded in the procotlmg vear Ueccipu during lOSO-Sl amounted 
to 1 202 000 gallons valued at III 8 lakhs as compand with 1 DID OOO gallooi 
valued at B32 lakhs in 1929-30 Docreaiiis were alwi noticeable under roff**- 
rubber raw hulw and skin* raw puimi bags apices other than bettinut# 
and lead sheets for tea chcslH On th«* cxi«jrt side hbipminto of nci de- 
clined m \dluo from IlO,llIakh» to 116 C2 lakhs olthouj,h thrn »ui4 on «o 
cno-se in quantit\ from 12now>tonsto llHHk)toin It w bjj,JJirHahl lU^t 
In piti of this qmintitative mcrcoM Crt.\lott cca- id to be thi. laru*- tmfuuinrr 
of Iniluui rice lx mg di'iplaccd bv Ciiina f xiH.irti of to d 1 ftotu 31 1 

tous \aluwl at lUl bkiu to _hJ iKH) tons \almd at U3G Ukhn SotunUtsnJ^ 
1 D>,UD mervase m tlinquantiti of cbilhia hijpidfroui l3o<KKU'*ts to 
cut* the \ulut j 'ConUd dicliiud Ir >m U30 k*kh to U-A) lalh 

Iijwivtr a notabl mcriai-i m ixi>orts of lex uhuh ru e fri ni 3 < nulhoa I » 

%^orth 1U7 lakhs to 5 mdhoii IM w, rth U 7 Ukh There «a al ^ aa i/ 

crea m hi r taking, s of raw colUn and manun hut »h ludl of r 

gunny cloth cott<upi oileaktx rubber ra>» audprovj t i*> 
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The British Empire. 

Straits Settlements (Imports 113,97 lakhs, Exports 116,31 lakhs) —The 
total value of the trade with, the Straits Settlements recorded a decline 
from R14,18 lakhs m 1929-30 to R10,28 lakhs in 1930-31 The decline was 
more m evidence in the case of imports, which fell by R2,19 lakhs to 113,97 
lakhs than in exports which were down by Rl,71 lakhs and were valued at 
R6,31 lakhs in 1930-31 Imports of kerosene oil dechned heavily from 11 3 
milhon gallons worth R68 lakhs to about half a milhon gallons worth R2 
lakhs reflectmg in part the diminishing importance of the country as a tran- 
shipment centre for these cargoes Similarly there was a dechne under fuel 
oils from 11 4 milhon gallons (R 23 lakhs) to 5 1 milhon gallons (RIO lakhs) 
Receipts of tin imwrought contracted from 55,000 cwts valued at R77 lakhs 
to 63,000 cwts valued at R53 lakhs Imports of betelnuts also dechned from 
1,346,000 cwts (R2,12 lakhs) to 1,006,000 cwts (Rl,62 lakhs) There were 
also smaller receipts of provisions, sugar, lac and cotton piecegoods (prin- 
cipally of the coloured description). On the export side there was a de- 
chne in the value of the shipments of rice from R3,00 lakhs to R2,80 lakhs 
due to lower prices, the quantity exported having improved from 229,000 
tons to 267,000 tons Exports of coal dropped from 69,000 tons worth R7 
lakhs to 25,000 tons worth R3 lakhs Despatches of rubber, raw contracted 
from 6 6 million lbs valued at R23 lakhs to 4 9 million lbs valued at R12 
lakhs Exports of cotton piecegoods (mostly coloured) shrank from 17*9 
miUion yards (R1,06J lakhs) to 11 1 million yards (R62 lakhs) The number 
of gunny bags shipped fell from 14 nulhons valued at R63^ lakhs to 11^ milhons 
valued at R41 lakhs There were also smaller shipments of cotton twist 
and yarn, provisions, chilhes, tobacco leaf and candles 

Australia (Imports E2,42 lakhs. Exports R4,49 lakhs) — The total trade 
with Australia was valued at R6,91 lakhs as compared with Rll,34 lakhs 
in 1929-30 Imports fell from R5,54 lakhs to R2,42 lakhs and exports from 
R6,80 lakhs to R4,49 lakhs The dechne m the case of imports was mainly 
due to smaller receipts of wheat amountmg to 209,000 tons valued at Rl,79 
lakhs as compared with 336,000 tons valued at R4,66 lakhs Imports of 
raw wool also dechned from 2 4 nulhon lbs valued at R22 lakhs to 1 6 milhon 
lbs valued at RIO lakhs The value of taUow and stearine imported, drop- 
ped from R23 lakhs to R20 lakhs although the quantity received, increased 
from 75,500 cwts to 80,200 cwts On the export side, gunny bags showed 
a dechne from R3,66 lakhs to R3,25 lakhs in value inspite of an increase 
in number from 73 millions to 88 nulhons Gunny cloth fell from 26 milhon 
yards valued at R66 lakhs to 18 milhon yards valued at R32 lakhs The ship- 
ments of Indian tea showed a small reduction from 4 6 milhon lbs valued 
at R304 lakhs to 4 5 million lbs valued at R29 lakhs There were also de- 
creases under rice, raw ]ute, goat skins, castor oil, hnseed, shellac, carpets 
and paraffin wax 

East Africa (Imports R3,47 lakhs. Exports, Rl,60 lakhs) — In this 
group of territories aio included Kenya Zanzibar and Pemba, Uganda Pro- 
tectorate, Kyasaland Protectorate, Tanganyika Territory and British 8on:a« 
liland. There was a dechne of R75 lakhs in the total value of the trade with 
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tlieae countnea which amounted to HC 07 lahhs m 1930*31 as compared 
with Hfi 82 lakhs m 1929-30 The deoUne m imports amounted to onrp HG 
lakhs 60 that the recession, during the year occurred ptincipallv in exports 
which fell from £12 29 lakhs to B1 60 laklm Amvals of raw cotton which 
had totalled 20 000 tons valued at R2 88 lakha m the preceding year rose 
to 23 600 tons valued at £12 98 lakhR xn the j ear under review The imports 
of spices (mainly cloves) declmed m value from BiO lakhs to B36 lakhs. 
Under exports there were heavy decreases in the shipments of cotton and 
jute manufactures and of foodgraons 

Canada (Imports Bl«33 lakhs, B^oits lakhs) — Compared with 

the preceding year importa from Canada decreased hy Bh8 lakhs to 
Rl 33 lakhs m 1930-31 and exports thereto by R69 lakhs to HI 72 lakhs On 
the import side the bulk of the decline la attributable to a falling oC in the 
value of rubber manufactures imported from B62 lakhs to B25 lakhs The 
remainder was distributed over a number of items of relatively minor import 
ance. Importa of motor vehicles showed a nominal decline in value from 
£196 lakhs to R96 lakhs The number of motor omru buses imported from this 
source declined from 2 799 valued at R46 lakhs to 2 397 valued at R3C lakhs, 
while there was an increase in the number of motor care from 2 318 valued 
at R42 lakhs to 3 260 valued at BW lakhs Coming to exports the major 
item as usual was jute gunny oloth, shipments of which decreased in quan 
tity by 9 rmlhon yards to 73 million rards and in value b\ R53 bkhs to K9l 
lal^ Despatches of tea direct from India amounted to 10 million Ibi 
worth 1102 lakhs a decline of 2 million lbs m quantity and of B12J lakhs 
in. value over 1029-30 

Honskeng (Impmii B87 lakbs, Exporti Rl,67 lakhi) — Imi>ort8 
from Hongkong rose from B74 lakhs to RS7 lakhs but exports thereto de- 
clined from R3 04 lakhs to Rl 07 lakhs The improNcmcnt on the import 
udo was due maini> to larger amvals of dry beans pulses and raw silk pro- 
visions sugar nnd fireworks hoiwer showed decreases Oa tho exjiort side 
there was a comiderablo impcovimcnt under nco shipments of which roie 
from 33 000 tons \alucd at 1138 lakhs to 66 000 tons \*alued ot R6o lakhs 
On the other hand the number of gunnv bogs shipped fell from 39 luilhoas 
worth Rl 03 lakha to 19 millions worth Rj" lokhs Exports of toal al-o re- 
coded from 173 OlX) tons (R13 lakhs) to 66 000 tons (R6 lakh*) There was 
also a notiauble dcchno under dnics and medicines from 1121 Ukhs to 111 
lakh 

Union ol South Alrica (Imports 1143 bkhs Exporb 112 00 lakhs) — 
The total trade with the bnion of ‘^uth \fnca fell l>) 11 10 bikUs to 112 13 
lokhs imports showing a decrease from llfl lakhs to 1U3 lakhs and cxjKtrU 
from 112 28 lakU^ to ttiOO Ukhs Import* of coal d«^liucd from 1 U 
lon^ \nlued at 1130 lakhs to 122 WKJ ton* \n!unl ut lUlJ Ukhn lUi. ij »s 
of barkh for t iTuuug receded from 2oS (>uO cut* (1119 lakh-) to .n3 ISH) cwW 
(Rl 1 1 vkhs) L nd» r t xjKirls guunj bag* fell b) I mllhon to -U mi/Iioc' acd 
by 1U7 Ukhs to Ucu Ukhs Import o( pmnj loth ""IJ’ 

guantiU from 5 3 nulliou \ard3 to *>•" milin ti jurJs but the \afu / |1 «t' ^ 
1113 Ukhs to llRt likhi The \aluc of ehqinml* of nev derlin I t V n? 
lakhs to 1U2 Ukb> in^pitv of un lucr a e in quantity fnm ^*‘*'*^ 

29 OOy tons Thire was an imj io\ m ul urdti j aialiin wax but \to\i ut-»» 
ve ctabUoilsJndiott lowt laijrvtuUer Ju titw 
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Foreign Countries. 

The following tables show the imports from, and exports to, the~prmcipal 
European and other foreign countnea . — 

Impo) ts 


CoUlfTEIES 

1913-14 

2928 29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

European Countnes — 



B (lakhs) 

fi (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

Russia 

• 


6 

86 

46 

1,C4 

Sweden 

• 

• 

52 

1,11 

1,40 

00 

Norway . . . 

« 


23 

79 

1,03 

88 

Germany 

* 


12,67 

16,84 

16,79 

12,38 

Netherlands 


• 

1,66 

4,77 

4.23 

3,22 

Belgium 

• 


4,20 

7,20 

6,79 

4,67 

Erance 

« 

* 

2,69 

4,78 

4,67 

2,89 

Spain 

• 


19 

27 

30 

30 

Switzerland . 


• 

69 

2,48 

2,12 

1,27 

Italy . 

• 

• 

2,20 

7,36 

6,73 

4,51 

Austria 

• 


1 4,29] 

1,40 

1,23 

82 

Hungary 

• 

• 

) 1 

7 

67 

22 

Turkey, European 



1 

1 



Other countries 


• 

15 

3,74 

3,98 

3,25 

ToXiL EuBOPEAN COUMBIES 

• 

29,61 

60,07 

49,30 

36,41 

Other Foreign Countries — 







Egypt 


• 

30 

49 

44 

2,64 

Turkey, Asiatic . 

f 

• 

67 

• • 

» • 

• * 

Iraq .... 

• 

• 

— 

72 

1,02 

1,01 

Persia .... 

• 


71 

3,82 

3,72 

2,72 

Java . 


• 

i0,7o 

16,42 

13,67 

10,34 

China .... 

» 


1,71 

4,32 

4,10 

3,33 

Japan . . 


• 

4,78 

17,63 

23,59 

14,63 

Umted States of America 



4,79 

17,92 

17,06 

16,12 

Cuba . 

• 

• 



• • 


Argentma 

* 

* 


16 

8 


Chile 

« 


t 

10 

13 

6 

Other countnes . 

* 


2,06 

4,41 

2,63 

2,78 

Total otheh Fobeion Couotbths 


25,67 

66,05 

67,04 

52,40 
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£xportt 


Oomnaru 

1013.14 

1023- *0 

l»9-30 

1930-31 

Enroptin Ooantrl*— 

BoMik 

B(Uklu) 

XVJ 

B(UUu) 

13 

B(Ukhi) 

39 

a(UUu) 

£3 

&wwi«a 

43 

33 

45 

37 

Korwftv 

6 

30 

43 

57 

^Jwmuiy 

£0.41 

33.48 

-0 73 

1443 

Nflthgirimdi 

4.41 

8,73 

9 LS 


Belgioiii 

ia.10 

13,40 

1243 

7 

Fmim 

1771 

17 Ot 

0.94 

11 17 

Spain 

3.11 

1 01 

360 


Sw^tcerland 


1 

1 

1 

Itdj- 

7.® 

104J 

11 13 

"43 

An»td* 

Ronfvrr 

1 iom|^ 

0 

S 

3 

ToAmj BniopMa 

11 

31 

U 

U 

Othet eoanttW 

1 

148 

146 

1 u 

Toiax. EouiriuJ Covmxxfl 

1 04.57 

0040 

83.U 

OrM 

OUMr Foreign Oooatil«»~- 

Egyp* 

247 

3,44 

340 

347 

Toi^uj Mattel 

344 

33 

IS 

11 

Irtq 

- 

1 TO 

1.QZ 

1 19 


1 11 

),» 

xoo 

U4 

J»Tm 

IJW 

xco 

447 

xa 

Cain* 

871 

9 49 

15.00 

13.J7 

J«p«a 

12.«) 

34 61 

3240 

34. 

UaladSUtMOt Awrk* 

•J48 

3947 

314* 

1 14 

CoU 

^,9 

3 U 

547 

2.U 

ArgmUaA 

XU 

301 

7 10 

CJ 

Cbit« 

140 

1,^ 

1 U 

Of 

Otbec coDbtHo* 

<U4 

It C3 

tt 00 

9*7 

TcTAU ijTtlt* lOK»» CcfCJTAUS 


1 1. 

1 *a*) j 

*114 


13a 


















Foreign Countries. 


Japan (Imports R14,51 lakhs. Exports BSSjS'? lakhs) — The total 
value of the trade wth Japan declined by RlTjTG lakhs to E38,38 lakhs 
Despite this recession Japan u’as able to retain the second place in order 
of importance among the countries having trade relations with India — a posi- 
tion which she had secured only in 1929-30 The decline, however, was equal- 
ly in evidence on the import and export sides, the reduction m the former 
case havmg been one of K9 08 lakhs and in the latter of 118,69 lakhs So 
tar as imports are concerned, the depression practically ahected all hues of 
trade excepting a few relatively small items such as artificial silk boots and 
shoes, cement, etc As was to be expected, the bulk of the dechne on the 
import side occurred under cotton manufactures, imports of which dechned 
from 1115,74 laldis to 117,66 lakhs Under this head piecegoods alone were 
responsible for a decline of 116,77 lakhs, the imports having amounted m 
1930-31 to 321 rmllion j^ards valued at R5,93 lakhs as compared with 562 
milhon yards valued at E12,70 lakhs in the preceding year As will appear 

from the table on the margin, 
[1NTHO0S1I«D3 OF lARDs the dechiie occurred under the 


1013.1-1 1027-23 1028-20 1020-30 1030-31 

Qrev 7,103 214,77 1 241,740 303,003 218,310 

White 53 6,608 6,401 13,830 28,106 

Colouied, etc 1,736 102,008 100,708 164,270 74,270 


grey and coloured descriptions, 
white goods having, as a matter 
of fact, shown a remarkable in- 
crease The reduction under 


piecegoods was supplemented by a dechne of E80 lakhs under twist and yam, 
imports of which amormted to 7 milhon lbs valued at B84 lakhs as compared 
with 11 miUion lbs valued at Rl, 64 lakhs in 1929-30 There was also a de- 


clme of E46 lakhs under cotton hosieiy Among other descriptions of textiles, 
silk manufactures showed a decrease tiom Rl,60 lakhs to R89 lakhs A not- 
able exception under this category, however, was afiorded by artificial silk, 
imports of goods of artificial silk mixed with other materials having increased 
from 25 rmlhon yards valued at Bl,40 lakhs to 38 milhon yards^ valued at 
511,60 lakhs Outside the textile group, glass and glassware showed a reduc- 
tion from 1174 lakhs to R54| lakhs There was also a reduction from R26 
lakhs to R21 lakhs under hardware and from R31^ lakhs to R21i lakhs under 
earthenware and porcelam Toys and reqmsites for games were responsible 
for a dechne of R6 lakhs (from R19 lakhs to R13 lakhs) and brass and bronze 
for one of R8 lakhs (from R33 lakhs to R26 lakhs) There were also reduced 
imports of camphor, the quantity received having dechned from 1 milhon 
lbs to half a milhon lbs and the value thereof from R19 lakhs to R9 lakhs 


There were also some minor decreases under haberdashery and milhnery 
( — R7 lakhs), buttons ( — R3 lakhs), instruments ( — R2|- lakhs) and stationery 
( — R2 lakhs) A part of these decreases, however, was counterbalanced by 
mcieased importations of boots and shoes, constituting a Ime of trade m which 
Japan has extended her interest since 1929-30 Imports under this head 
had risen rapidly from half a million pans (R3 lakhs) in 1928-29 to 4 million 
pairs (R29|^ lakhs) m 1929-30 and to 10 miUion pairs (R67 lakhs) during 1930- 
31 Other noticeable increases of the year, besides those under artificial 
silk, to which reference has already been made, were a gam of R6 lakhs under 
cement and of R3^ lakhs under timber 

On the export side there was a remarkable expansion in the shipments 
of raw cotton from 292,800 tons (1,640,000 bales) to 301,000 tons (1,686,000 
bales), but notwithstanding this quantitative improvement the value re- 
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corded dropped from H37 30 laUtg to S20 99 laUia It J8 however inter 
eating that raw cotton alone accounted £ot &S per cent oi the total value ol 
merohandifle exported to Japan m 1930-81 as compared with 81 per cent 
in the preceding year Despatches of pig uon fell away from 349 500 tons 
valued at R1 69 lakhs to 180 600 tons valued at fi64 lal^ Exports of pjg 
lead however unproved from 104 000 cwts (S17| lakhs) to 131 000 cwts 
(RI9 lafchs) Exports of raw jute oontraoted from 16 000 tons to 6 OOO tons 
m quantity and from H44 lakhs to B12 lakhs in value The number of gunny 
bags shipped shrank from 18 millions worth lakhs to 6 nulhona wortn 
R17 lakhs The nee trade with Japan which had already shown signs of a 
decline ceased to have anv importance whnte\ er shipments of the year hoving 
dwindled to 1 000 tons (R1 lakh) from 3 700 tons (H4| laths) m 1929-30 
Exports of paraffin wax rose from 1 700 tons valued at R8 lakhs to 6 600 tons 
valued at R27 lafcha Decreases were noticeahle m the values recorded under 
oilcakes lao iron and steel while manures (chiefly bones) sandalwood oil 
and tobacco leaf recorded mcreases 

United States ot America (Imports R16 12 lakhs. Exports B21 14 lakhs) — 
The trade with the Umted States of \menca declined from H54,70 
lakhs to R30 20 lakhs. The decline in imports (valned at RI6 12 lakhs) 
amounted to only R2 54 lakhs on a total of R17 60 lakhs recorded m 1920 
30 while that in the case of exports (\a1aed at R21 14 lakhs) amounted to 
R15 89 lakhs on a total of R37 03 laU^ registered m the same year It will 
thus appear that relativeh to other countries the United States occupied 
a stronger position lu the import trade The amaU magmtudo ol the fall 
m imports however was duo to the circumstaneo that outiido a few groups 
like motor i chicles and oiachmerv and miUwork the losses on record under 
individual items were comparativelv of minor importance and the heavy 
dcoUues that occurred under a few items were m lorgo measure counter 
balanced by increases of more or less Bimilar dimensions under certain other 
'Tides In this connection mention ohouid b« nude of an increase of R68 
bkha under mineral oils of R63 lakhs under raw cotton and of R13 lakh* 
under copper wrought The roam decreosi. of tbt a ear hoftever occunrd 
under motor vehicles the most important item in the import trade with this 
country The value of the imports under thu head tlecbned from 2U iO 
lakhs to n2 41 lakhs The number of cars imported fell from 9 020 to C 093 
and that of omnibuses from 12 017 to 0 107 Imports ol machinery and mill 
work declined from Rl 76 lakhs to Rl Cl lokh^ the bulk of thodecrcaie being 
attnbutable to smaller imports of mmiog and motilworkiug machiniry 
while electrical machmerv rccordeil an increise of 119 lakhs Imjiorts of 
tvpewntcrs amounted to 13 71)0 showiug a dTlmo of Ic s than 100 m number 
without auv appreciable decline in value which remamiJ uneboug at IllO 
lakhs Imports of tobacco kaf further rocedeil from 1 4 million )bi to 1 <> 
million Ib'^ in qimntitv and from 1138 lakhs to Rl-J laUis m v vine Th te 
wa'i a hi-avv reduction in the con i^^nmcnUof piccrgo^i from 33 million janl* 
ralue^l at R83 lakhs to *^5 milhon vards \ aim'd at lUI Ukhs tbo dtelme 
bring mostly roncvntrat».d undir knti the falbng o2 in imurts 

of kerosene od from 2J 4 million gallon* valued at HI 17 lakh* to J1 3 miJb'OJ 
oailonv valucvl at III 13 lakh^ which wa^ t-otl I v inrr in the u[ pliej 
of petrol and lubncaling oil* imports of icuural oil* continued to odvaaco 
and amounted in 31 to 19 miUioQ callonj valued at lU 65 Dkks os c u 
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parod wirli 11 laillion g.lllon^ valued at 113,12 lakhs iii the preceding year. 
Imports of copper wrought increased from 1 5(>0 cwts valued at lakhs 
to 31,000 cwts valued at Ull\ lakhs, the bulk of the increase occurring under 
sheets There was also an inereaNC in the imports of rubber nianufattures 
from B73 lakhs to B8G lakhs due pnneipally to increased consignments of 
pneumatic motor cover-i numbering 1 11 000 \ allied at BG9 lakhs Among 
other noticeable movements of the \ear mention may be made of decreases 
under hardware ( — Rll lakhs), aluminmm ( — Bll lakhs), boots and shoes 
( — R9 lakhs) pro\ isioiis ( — H8 lakhs) and apparel ( — R5 lakhs) 

On the evport side the reihurion in the demand of the United States for 
Indian products aiTeoted practicalh all lino'. of trade except tea and pig iron 
and also fruits and vegetables de->})at» lies ot which showed some minor im- 
pio\emeuts The major part of the dei line however, occurred under raw 
and manufactured jute, the total weight of the shii)mcuts having fallen oft 
by 90 OUU tons to 277,000 tons ind the total valiu* hv R9,23 lakhs to R12,06 
lakhs Exjiorts of jute cloth amounted to 851 million }ards valued at H10.66 
laldis in 1930-31 as compared with 1 072 million vards valued at R18,25 
laldizj in 1929-30, a decline of 218 million vards in quantity and of R7, 59 lakhs 
in v'alue Tliere was ako a decline of 0*1 millions in quantity and of R26 
lakhs m value under jute bags, shipments of which amounted to 10 6 millions 
valued at R25V lakhs m 1930-31 Despatches of raw juto amounted to 53,000 
tons valued at R1,U1 kikhs us compared with 79,000 tons valued at R2,52 
lakhs a year ago, and showed a decline of 20 000 tons in quantity and of Rl,48 
lakhs in value. Shipments of lac fell from 287,000 cwts valued at R3,23 
lakhs to 201,000 cwts valued at Rl, 25 lakhs The reduction was mainly 
in evidence m shipments of shellac which fell off from 226,000 cwts valued 
at R2,61 lakhs to 117,000 ewds valued at R78 lakhs Seedlac showed an 
increase in quantity from 57,000 cwts to 82,000 cwts, but theie w’^as a de- 
cline m value from Ro7 lakhs to R15 lakhs. Under hides and slans, despatches 
of goatslans, representing the bulk of the exports of the raw descriptions to 
this particular destination, showed a reduction fiom 18,600 tons to 14,700 
tons in quantity and from R3,61 lakhs to R2,66 lakhs in value Tanned 
or dressed hides and skins also show'ed a decrease from R54 lakhs to R8 
-lakhs 

Germany (Imports R1S,38 laklis, Exports H14,23 lakhs) — Imports from 
Germany declined by R3,41 lakhs to R12,38 lakhs and expoits thereto 
by R12,50 lakhs to R14,23 lakhs On the basis of these figures there was 
a recession of R15,91 lakhs in the total trade between India and Germany 
The extent of the transactions during the past four years as compared with 
the pre-war average is shown below — 



Pre-war 

average 

1927-28 




Imports 

Exports, mcludmg re exports 

B (lakhs) 
9,36 : 
22,30 

B (lakhs) 
15,34 
32,40 

1 

B (lakhs) 
15,84 
32,48 j 

B (lakhs) 
16,79 
26,73 

1 B (lakhs) 
12,38 
14,23 

i 


It will be seen that the visible trade balance in favour of India which 
stood at R17 crores in 1928-29 and Rll crores m 1929-30 came down to below 
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H2 orop33 dutmg the year under report The principal article? (with 
quantities and values) imported from Gennany are noted below — 
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Tho above table sbowa that apart from eyathotio dyca and djlt all thn 
pnnoipil atUoks on the import side abowcd considerable dtcbnvj Vs far 
as avQtbetio dy«.i ato concoracd tho value o! the import* ad> anccd from lU - » 
lalchi to III 40 lakhj despite a faUmg off in the supplies from 1-1 S million 
Ibi to U 0 mtllion Ibj With ri;ard to salt there vere incrc,iM-» Inth m 
quantitv (from M 000 tons to 07 0<K) tons) anl m value (from lU I UVLi to 
ll'‘0 ULhs) By far tho most important dect«.a-M:i occurr d un Ur bsnlwAre 
and mirhinory and millwork imports of tho furmir havin? drclm d ly H ^ 
lakh^ to Ul bUxi an I thfise of tho UtUr by Ibid laUn to Ul M IjLV 

(Jnd r ui tali there w te amallct irapotUt ons of uou an 1 ^t'•el as w II 
brass and '.upper the \aIuQ of tho cotbi^omcnU bavio^ fallen from U/,»ul.a» 
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•and Rl,5&'laklis to R.75 lakhs and Rl,27 lakhs respectively Among the 
other important items, mention may be made of woollen manufactures, glass 
and glassware, paper, hqiiors, sugar mainly beet sugar, and cotton manufac- 
tures, all of which showed considerable reductions 

The foUowmg table shows the pimcipal aiticles exported to Germany — 


— 

Units 

Pre-war average 
(1009-10 to 
1918-14) 

1923-29 

1929 30 

1980 81 


r Tons 

104,400 

260,100 

216,600 

169,000 

Jute, raw 

8,60,40 

1 B (000) 

4,90,40 

8,96,26 

7,40,04 

■Grain, pulse and flour — 







f Tons 

344,600 

207,900 

270,800 

135,800 

nice 


1,36,62 

100 


L B (000) 

r Tons 

3,41,37 

16,800 

2,89,88 

100 

3,31,01 

Wheat .... 
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17,37 

22 
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Hotal (including other aorta) . 

f Tons 

468,800 

206,200 

271,100 

136,900 


1,30,42 

L E (000) 

4,48,80 

3,96,42 

8,81,62 


f Tons 

62,600 

67,000 

61,600 

66,200 

Cotton, raw 


4,89,48 

8,29,81 

L fi (000) 

4,46,06 

6,71,48 


f Tons 

177,600 

260,200 

230,100 

185,700 

Seeds . , 


6,23,70 

2,33,36 


1 B (000) 

8,46,60 

6,82,26 


f Tons 

18,600 

16,000 

10,000 

7,400 

Hides and skins, raw 



1,18,42 

67,80 

1 B (000) 

2,63,97 

1,08,52 

Lac . . 
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83,200 

1,28,200 

116,800 

99,900 

1 B (000) 

87,67 

1,30,80 

08,07 

48,49 


f Tons 

10,600 

8,400 

7,900 

4,800 

Coir manufactures . . 




23,82 


L B (000) 

22,65 

25,42 

15,64 


f Tons 

10,400 

6,800 

8,400 

4,000 

Manures — Bones . . 





1 B (000) 

7,69 

0.03 

8,60 

6,00 


f Cwta 

66,000 

64,700 

02,000 

20,000 

Hemp, raw . 

*1 


9,47 

2,90 

L E (000) 

8,48 

9.24 


As m the preceding year, there was an all-round declme in esqjorts from 
India duxmg the year under review The article most severely afiected by 
the slump m Germany’s demand was ]ute raw, despatches of which fell from 
216,000 tons to 169,000 tons m quantity and from R7,41 lakhs to R3,50^ 
lakhs m value Baw cotton also showed a reduction of 6,000 tons m quan- 
1aty and of Bl,60 lakhs m value, the shipments of the yeai amountmg to 
b6,000 tons valued at E3,30 lakhs Exports of iice came down from 271,000 
tons valued at B3,31 lakhs to 136,000 tons valued at Rl,36 lakhs There 
was also a similar reduction under exports of oilseeds, chiefly groundnuts, 
from 230,000 tons (R6,24 lakhs) to 136,000 tons (R2,33 lakhs) Shipments 
of raw hides and skins, lac and coir manufactures were also much smaller 
than m the piecedmg year 

Belgium (Imports B4,67 lakhs, Exporte R7,57 lakhs) — The total 
trade "with Belgium amounted to R12,24 lakhs and showed a declme of E6,76 
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laldis m companaon with 193i>-30 and of R8,-il lakhs compared with JUlIS-off 
Thfl decline was comparatively smaU m the case of imports, the value of %litth 
amoonted to 5^ 67 laths as agamst R6 79 laths m 1929^ ExporU de- 
clmed from J112,22 laths to S7 67 kkha, Oa the import side tho bulk of 
the trade was os usual, represented by iron and steel which constitated 63 
pet cent of the total unporta m the year but thd value of the conugnmcats 
declined from R4 04 lakha to R2,71 lakhs Imports of cotton manufactures 
which had decimed to about B14 laldis m 1029 50 were further reduced by 
R3 lakhs to Rd lakhs, This set-back was attributable primarily to a draatw 
reduetjon under coloured piecegoods unports of which scarcely omounted 
to half a mflhoE yorda Th^ was also a r^uction of H2Q lakha m the unports 
of precious stones the actual value recorded in 1930-81 being RIO lakha. 
Axtificiol Slit gUaa and glassware and machinery and miUwork also showed 
noticeable decreases Andme dyes consigned from Belgium uhowed a alight 
incEoaae in quanUtv but owin^ to a faU m pneos tho value teconled fell from 
a little over Rl lakh m 1929-30 to B76 000 during the year Imports of 
provitions however mcreaaed from lakha to R13 lakhs owing prmcipally 
to an mcreose of R6 lakhs under vegetable product. On the export side 
the most noteworthy feature was a heavy declme recorded under raw cotton 
despatches of which fell aw av to 39 000 tons valued at R2 G4 lakhs from 61 000 
tons valued at H5 63 lakhs a year ago In raw jute the \olqe thowed a de- 
crease from RI 54 lakha to R99 lakhs m spito of on lucrcoao m toansgo from 
46 000 to 48 000 Among other pnncip^ orticlei included m the exports 
to Belgium, metals, chicflv manganese ore lead ami nnc oihcedi 
and raw hides and skins showed considerable reductions. Some uupro\e> 
menfs were howc\er reconlod under wheat and manures 

France (Import* R2,8fl lakhs, Exports UU 17 lakh*) — Trade with 
France declined fcom R2l 51 lakim to R14 00 lakhs import* falling away 
by R1 08 lakhs to HJ S9 iaVW and exports by R6 77 lakhi to Bll 17 lakh*. 

So far as imports are concerned by far tbe heaviest icduvtioa of tho year 
occurred under wool monufaefcuros, receipts of which dccluuKl from RCT 
lakhs to R28 lakhs. Kext in order of magmtudo was lbs declino under beet 


X imports of which had shown a reniarkablo d«>clopincnt from 700 luoi 
d at Rl^ lakhs in 1928-29 to 114000 tons valued at RiOj kikhs m 1929* 
30 but disappeared altogether during the year under review Import* of 
iron and steel fell from 000 tons valued at RIO lakha to 29 tons valacd 
at B30 IftkV j *. Imports of apparel declmc^l from U3G lakhs to iU2 UliJ 
those of bquors from ROl lakhs to R6l lakhs and of ortiUcul »ilk cotuwt 
mg mainly of vam, from R14 to RJ lakhs There were aho dccnwjt-* 
of R7 5 4 and 2 [akh* respectively in the import* of sdk inanuticturc* mb' 
ber manufactures cotton manufacture* and tlrug* and tne<Iicuu^ the !'■>' 
pcclivo values of which amounted to B3 17 3 and 11 ULhs in 1930-31 
prmcipol articles in the export trade with this countxj wen as uiusl greuai 
nuts, luiieed raw cotton raw juto and manganeso ore biiK ru o/ grouul 
nuU declined from 211 000 to 17 J 000 tons ui quautitj ajuI from 
to R3,87 lakhs In value Dispatches* of bn^d shrink frum /OTUl 
valued at Ul H lakhs to ^ OtK) tons value I at IU»3 lalhv sLijimcuts < 
raw cotton aUo showed a dicua>o from lotHX) tons valued at R3 I* ’ 
to 11 OOQ tons valued ul lU Gd bkhs, lUw juto feU from B . u J toai 
at R3 02 lakhs to 900 tons valued at III fc3 lalU Th*? <pufi9tr ti 
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ganese ore exported declmed In* 1^0,000 tons to 188,000 tons and tire 
value by Ri laklis to Rii) laklis. Dospatclies of bides and skins, raw were 
valued at 1121 lakhs as asainsb RlO lakhs in 1929-30 There \seie, however, 
some increases under coftoe and iice not in the husk, shipments of the for- 
mer havmg improred from R33 lakhs to 1171 laJdis and of the latter from 
Rl lakh to R9 lakhs 

Italy (Imports R4,51 lakhs, Exports R7,93 lakhs) —The total trade 
with Italy declined further from R 18,20 lakhs to R 12,41 lalchs, imports de- 
creasing by R2,22 lakhs to R 1,-51 lakhs and exports by R3,54 lakhs to R7,93 
lakhs On the import side receipts of cotton piccegoods, coloured, printed 
or d}od, fell off fiom 23 nnllion raids rallied at R83 lakhs to 9 milbon yards 
valued at R28 laklis Cotton twist and jam rvhieh were rained at R17 lakhs 
in 1929-30 sank to comparatirc insigiuhcance during the )ear Arrivals of 
silk and r^oollcn manufactures were on a much smaller scale Pieccgoods 
of cotton and artilicial silk recorded a decline but there was an expansion m 
the supplies of aitihcial silk }arn, consignments of which impior ed by over 
a million lbs to 4 5 millioii lbs m i|uantity and by R5 lakhs to R51 lakhs 
m raluc Tinning to other principal articles of import, there wore decreases 
imdei fruits and regotablos, r abhor mauiifactmes and motor cars On the 
export side, there was a decline of nearly 5,000 tons (from 70,000 tons to 

65.000 tons) under raw cotton, the corresponebng declme m the value being 
one of R2 crores (from R5] ciores to R32 crores) Italy’s reqimemeiits 
of oilseeds rose from 92,000 tons to 118,000 tons but the value showed a de- 
clme of R8 laklis to R2,00 lakhs m 1930-31 Shipments of groudnuts totalled 

77.000 tons (Rl,13 laklis) as against 54,700 tons (Rl,23 lakhs) and those of 
linseed amounted to 32,900 tons (R724 lakhs) as compared -with 28,400 tons 
(R66 lakhs) a year ago Exports of raw jiite, however, declmed by 13,000 
tons to 42,000 tons in quantity and by R98 lalchs to R92 lakhs m value Des- 
patches of cow hides and of rice were slightly larger than m the precedmg year, 
but the values recorded a declme of Rll lakhs and of R5 lakhs to R31 and 
RIO lakhs respectively There were smaller ofi-takes of pepper and the trade 
in raw silk disappeared altogether dmmg the year under review 

Netherlands (Imports R3,23 lakhs, Exports R6,66 lakhs.) — The value 
of the total trade of India with the Netherlands amormted to R9,87 
lakhs as compared with R13,38 lakhs m the precedmg year. Imports fell 
by RljOl lakhs to R3,22 lakhs and exports by R2,51 lakhs to R6,66 lakhs 
The demand for vegetable product from this paiijicidai source contmued 
to deebne, the imports durmg the year amountmg to 232,000 cwts valued 
at R85 lakhs as compared with 291,000 cwts valued at Rl,09 lakhs m 1929- 
30 and 401,000 cwts valued at Rl,55 lakhs m 1928-29 There was also a 
small reduction of R6 lakhs rmder paper and pasteboard The consign- 
ments of piecegoods declmed from 22 nnllion yards valued at R99 lakhs to 
13 million yards valued at R50 lakhs m 1930-31 and m consequence, the 
value of cotton manufactures fell from Rl,16 lakhs to R62 lakhs On the 
export side also there were considerable decreases m value under groundnuts, 
rapeseed, rice, raw cotton and ]ute Shipments of groundnuts mcreased 
from 154,000 tons to 167,000 tons, but the value resided fell Rom R3,61 
lakhs to R2,67 lakhs Lmseed showed a remarkable expansion, despatches 
rising from 7,000 tons valued at B18 lakhs to 23,000 tons valued at R62 
lakhs Shipments of rice which had amounted to 126,000 tons valued at 
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HI 54 latlzB m 192&-30 declined to 6(5 000 tons valued at 1188 tfiHn m 1030- 
31 Tlie demand for ludes and fikuu ■well mamtamed dnnng the jear 
but the o5 takes of raw cotton and jute and oilcakw were conaidciably leta. 
than m the preceding year 

Java (Import* E1C»34 lakU, Excorts H2 (3 Iaklis)^The import tndo- 
With Java declined from R13 67 lakhB to HIO 34 Intha nnrl the export trade 
from 114^ lakhs to J12 63 lakhe Sugar which repreficnta about 96 per 
cent of the total value of the nuporta from Java, fell in value, from H 12,07 
laths to H9 86 laths notwithstanding an mcrease m quantity from 863,000 
■fconfl to 912 000 tons. Sugar 16 D 8 and above accounted for 802 000 tons 
valued at B9 56 laths a* compared with 779 000 tons valued at R12 09 lAtrlm 
m 1929*30 Imports of molaseea showed an increase from 72 0(X) tons to 
102 0(X1 tons There waa also at the same time a conwdemblo merpnae under 
denatured spirit On the export aide the bulk of the deebno which occurred 
dnnng the year la attributable to a foil in the shipments of nee from 166 000 
tons to 61 000 tons ra quantity and from ftl 01 lakhs to 1147 laths in noIuu 
T ho value of exports of jute gunny bags fell away from R1 C8 lakhs to Rl,69 
lakhs although the quoutitv despatched unproxed from 37 millions to 42 
milhonA EijKirtB of opiam on pm ate account were valued at R20 lakhs 
as compared with R24 lakhs in 1929-30 

China (Imports R3,33 lakta Export* R13t27 lakhs) — Tho unhcalthj 
state of the import trade with Chinn noticed m tho preceding jear showi^ 

% further oggravation during the year •under review the value recorded fall 
ing from Ri 10 to R3 33 laUis But what is remArtable is that the btcad> 
increase m China s od toko from tho Indian markets was ■well mamtamed 
during the year the voiuo of tho total exports omounting to R13 27 Kkhs 
in 1930-31 os comparod with R13 00 lakhs m 1929-30 and U9 4S lakhs in the 
year before On the import side, receipts of cotton tft-ist end jum showed 
a further fall in value £r^ R1 10 lakhw to RDG lakhs m spito of un merme 
m quantity from 10-0 miUxm lbs to 11 7 million lbs. Under picccgoods, 
tho jardago of gro> goods (which dcicnpbon olono is of any importance m 
tho trade with this country) controctod from 9*7 to 2 4 miJlioiu and the \aluc 
thereof from R20 lakhs to H6 lakhs Notuitht'tnnding on improvement m 
the unports of silk )arn total imports of silk niauufscturus rcgisterLd a dc- 
clino of Rll laths Import* of mw silk (cU from 2 million lbs. v^ued at III 13 
lakh a to 1 G niilUon lb* valued at R70 laklis The (Quantity of tea (pnn 
ajuU) green tea) imported showed a foil from 3 7 million lbs, to 2 8 million 
IbL, although tho value alioucd no appicciablo varution from 1120 Ukhs k- 
cordctl m 1029*30 Tho export undo m nco kbouetl a n-tuaikablo eXfun 
Sion shipments nsing from 2GOOCiO tons valued at R3 crons m 11*29-30 (o 
407 000 tons v-alucd at R5 crore* m 1930-31 Judging b) (juantit} cijwrt* 
of raw cotton which had rvached the high level of l(*l (.KX) tons m 1929-30, 
attained a now record of 108000 tons m 1930-31 hut as far us vslu * srp 
concerned there vhos a heavy drop from 1{9J crores to 117^ erwri The de- 
mand for black tea which Imd duuulhfl into m jgmCcacce m tht j r* r Juio 
j »ar roviVtd tho conjjgjimmts of tho viar having imiounU:*! to 1 7 wdlwii 
JLs, valued at U13 Likhv Th re wri«» xuullt-r ! ikiuv.^ of juie raw aivJ u*aau 
tiriuntl hut paraffin wax fchowid w-mo unj rovimcht 

Iraq (impert* Uld-l Uth*. Expoil* UUO Uktul-Tle tf-df 
bvlween India and Iraq dnrlimd fruoi It. Ul takloi to It r-0 lakhs* 
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allowed a nominal reduction from Rl,02 laklis to Rl,01 lakiis, so that the 
declme was piactically confined to exports, which fell from Bl,61 lakhs to 
Bl,19 lakhs The relatively strong position of the import trade was due 
to an advance m consignments of wheat fjom 8,000 tons valued at 
lakhs to 23,000 tons valued at R35 lakhs There was an increase m the sup- 
phes of dates from 43,000 tons to 46,000 tons in quantity but the value re- 
corded fell by R13 lakhs to R45 lakhs On the export side, the decrease was 
fairly spread over all items exceptmg a few mmor ones such as pepper, ex- 
ports of which shoAved a sbght mcrease from Rl, 20,000 to Rl, 33,000 Among 
items deservmg separate mention, cotton manufactiues, mainly piecegoods, 
fell from R48 laldis to R35 laldis 

South America (Imports R6 lakhs. Exports RSjSJ’ lakhs) — Imports fiom 
South America dechned fiom R22 lakhs to R6 lakhs and exports thereto from 
RIO, 03 lakhs to R5,27 laldis As far as impoi-ts are concerned, the out- 
standing feature was the disappearance of imports of wheat from Argentina 
altogether The cessation of wheat shipments meant a reducnon of R8 
lakhs m the import trade with South America To this declme due to wheat 
may be added the fallmg oflc m imports of Chilean mtrate of soda which de- 
clmed from 9,700 tons (R13 lalcfis) to 3,800 tons (R5 lakhs). On the export 
side, shipments of guimy bags to Aigentma decreased from 2 2 miUions valued 
at Rll lakhs to 1 5 millions valued at R5 lakhs Chile curtailed her demands 
from 33 6 millions (Rl,21 lakhs) to 18 7 millions (R45 lakhs) Peru took 
6 8 milhons valued at R19 lakhs as compared with 9 millions valued at R28 
lakhs m 1929-30 Under gunny cloth, Argentina’s requirements amounted 
to 209 mdlion yards valued at R3,16 lakhs as against 329 million yards valued 
at R6,49 lakhs in the preceding year Peru took 1 5 milhon yards (Rl lakh) 
as against 2 6 nnlhon yards (R4 lakhs) m 1929-30 Uruguay’s ofi-take re- 
mamed almost unchanged at 14 million yards m quantity but the value fell 
by about R8 lakhs There was a smaller demand for raw ]ute from 
^gentma, shipments fallmg from 5,800 tons valued at R16 lakhs to 5,300 
tons valued at RIO lakhs Raw ]ute exports to Brazil amoimted to 16,000 
tons valued at R38 lakhs as against 18,000 tons valued at R68 l».klia m 
1929-30 The value of exports of cleaned nee to Aigentma remamed almost, 
stationary at R7 lakhs. 
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CHAPTER V 


Frontier and Indo-Bnima Trade 

I — ^PaovnEB Trade 

India pioptf. — Under the exiting system of registration of land frontier 
trade of India (eiiolnding Burma) the trofflo in selected articles at certam roil 
way stations adjacent to-the more important trade routes across the frontier 
ifl recordecL ItiBestunatedthatthebulkoftheuiwaidtraffioatthesestationa 
IS intended to be transported beyond the frontier and the bulk of the outward 
traffic oonsiste of goods which have come from beyond the frontier, but ordi 
narfly it is impracticable to specify the exact proportion of the actuol frontier 
trade to the total trade registered at these stations A reference is mvitcd 
to table No S7 for the details of the statistics of trade os recorded durmg the 
year 19S0-31 compared with the two preceding years The following toble 


aummansoB the results — 


ArtbiM 


WbMi 

Qnm «ad pulM 

BImx 

Hoiked 

Hnhniked 
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Frontier Trade. 

Burma. — The principle followed in the registration of the land frontier 
trade of India, namely, that of registermg only the traffic m selected commo- 
dities at the chief centres, through which the bulk of the frontier trade passes, 
has also been extended to Burma. The stations selected for purposes of regis- 
tration are (^) Bhamo in the north which catches the trade entirely river-borne 
as well as the trade despatched from or to the rail-head Katha ; (fi)the 
rail-heads Lashio, Heho and Shwenyaung in the Shan States and 
(in) Thingannymaung in the South, through which the bulk of the trade 
with Siam passes ^ the commodities selected for Burma differ m some 
respect from those recorded in the case of India proper, the figures of imports 
and exports of the selected articles as recorded under the new system during 
1928-29, 1929-30 and 1930-31 are shown separately in table No 58 The 
following table shows the imports and exports of certain pimcipal articles, 
into and from Burma during the past three years — 


Imports 

Quantity 


Articles 


Gram and puJsa . 


• 

1928-29 

(Maunds) 

54.483 

1929-30 

(llaunds) 

66,834 

1930-31 

(Maunds)- 

42,364 

Eice, husked 

0 


86,280 

99,390 

133,812 

Rico, nnhusked {paddy) 

« 


30,365 

45,634 

22,210 

Hides of cattle . 

• 

• 

16,682 

8,762 

6,435 

X/Se ..... 

• 

• 

137,351 

124,782 

30,64T 

Tea .... 

« 

• 

11,258 

13,798 

14,131 

Tobacco .... 

• 


3,953 

6,956 

3,163 

Orpiment . . . 

• 

• 

12,965 

8.608 

6,601 

Silk, raw .... 

• 

» 

3,660 

4,798 

4,265 

Treasure 

Silver On ounces) 

• 

• 

187,253* 

295,040* 

35t,04a‘- 




Exports 

Quantity 


Articles 

Cotton, raw 

• 

• 

1928-29 

(ilaunds) 

10,653 

1929-30 

(Maunds) 

14,675 

1930 31 
(Maunds) 
17,954 

Cotton twist and yarn . 

• 

• 

81,952 

78,432 

64,120 

Cotton pittegoods . , 

• 

* 

49,9S4 

40,622 

28,703 

Rico, husked 

• 

• 

30,290 

3,o6G 

307 

Iron nncl steel incluclmg machi 
hard^faro and cutieiy 

nery, 

• 

41,050 

33.900 

10,181 

Kiroenooil 

* 

• 

87,397 

38,404 

90,918 

73,083 

Petrol .... 


• 

64,312 

01.29> 

Proiitions and oilman’s stores — 

Condensed milk 

• 


7,679 

8.9SI 

6,221 

hidi, dr 3 " and Bib, wet , 

• 


28,307 

30,014 

27,727 

Other torts 

• 


20,654 

29,816 

12,957 

Silt . . 

• 


232,317 

213,a74 

204.001 

Sufir rc'lr.ed and unreuntd 



24,5C4 

27.520 

22,903 

Ti 1 . dry , 

• 


2,720 

2,746 

2,052 

Tob cto , , 

• 


6.1S5 

3,663 

3,136 




9,136 

7,8u9 

5.491 




0,113 

9.C57 

8.064 

T'<i iart 

t-iUr r \ u 



2,743 

324 

• 



• Inclultf Government tremruru 




OHAPTEE V 


Frontier and Indo-Buma Trade 


L— FBOVriEa Teade 


India piopfii. — Under tlie system of registration of land frontier 

trade of India (ecrolnding Banna) the tmffio in selected articles at certom rail 
way stations adjacent toiie more important trade routes across the frontier 
18 recorded. It is eatunatedtluittlie bulk of the inward traffic at these stations 
18 intended to be transported bejrond the frontier and the bulk of the outward 
traffic oonaistB of goods which have come from beyond the hontier hut ordi 
parily it 18 impracticable to specify the exact proportion of the actual frontier 
trade to the total trade registered at these stations A reference is invited 
to table No B7 for the details of the statistics of trade as recorded dunpg the 
year 1930-^1 compared with the two preceding years The following table 
summonses the re^ts — 
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Frontier Trade. 

Burma. — Tlie principle followed in the registration of the land frontier 
trade of India, namely, that of registering only the traffic in selected commo- 
dities at the chief centres, through which the bulk of the frontier trade passes, 
has also been extended to Burma. The stations selected for purposes of regis- 
tration are (^) Bhamo in the north which catches the trade entirely river-borne 
as well as the trade despatched from or to the rail-head Katha ; the 
rail-heads Lashio, Heho and Shwenyaung in the Shan States and 
( lii) Thmgannymaung in the South, through which the bulk of the trade 
with Siam passes the commodities selected for Burma differ m some 
respect from those recorded m the case of India proper, the figures of imports 
and exports of the selected articles as recorded under the new system during 
1928-39, 1939-30 and 1930-31 are shown separately in table No, 68 The 
following table shows the imports and exports of certain principal articles 
into and from Burma durmg the past three years — 


Imports 


Quantity 


Articles 


Gram and pulse . 

Rice, husked 
Rico, unhueked (paddy) 
Hides of cattle . 

Lao 
Tea . 

Tobacco 
Orpiment . 

Silk, raw 

Tuasurt 
Silver /in ounces) . 


Articles 


Cotton, raw .... 
Colton taist and yam . 

Cotton piccct’oods 
P ICC, hulked 
Iron and steel including macbmeryi 
lurd iV are and cutlery 
Ktio.tnooil 
Petrol ... 

P-oM-'ons and oilman’s stores — 
Condensed milk 
Fi-h, drj and flsb, wet , 

Other torts 
tJt . . 

reared and unreimcd 
lea. dry . 

Toh,.rco ... 

C If il e i 
M.vLo 

la 


<r 4 n o. r e->t 


* Inc’ 


1D28-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

(Maunds) 

(Maunds) 

(Mnnndsy 

54,483 

66,834 

42,364 

85,280 

99,390 

45,634 

133,812 

30,365 

22,210 

6,435 

16,682 

8,762 

137,351 

124,782 

30,547 

11,258 

13,798 

14,131 

3,963 

6,956 

3,153 

12,965 

8,568 

6,601 

3,660 

4,798 

4,265 

187,253* 

'x ports 

296,040'' 

Quantity 

351,646* 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

(Maunds) 

(Maunds) 

(Maunds) 

10,053 

14,675 

17,954 

81,952 

78,432 

40,622 

64,120 

49,054 

28,703 

307 

30,290 

3,560 

41,050 

33,900 

46,181 

87,397 

90,913 

78,083 

38,404 

64,312 

Gl,29> 

7,079 

8.981 

0,221 

28,307 

30,014 

27,727 

20,054 

29,810 

12.957 

232,317 

213,274 

204,001 

21,604 

27,520 

22,903 

2,72'> 

2,740 

2,082 

5,186 

9,130 

3,663 

3.130 

7.So9 

5,401 

0,142 

9.057 

3,004 

2.74S 

324 


Co ermarnt t-c^^ro-e 
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Coasting Trade 

n — COASTTOQ TSADB BETWEB2? BUEJIA AXD OTHER EROmCES OF Ii.DU 

The trade m pnvate merchandiae between Burma and India proper for the 
pa*t three years os compared mth pre war figures is bhown m the statement 
below — 
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Imports into Bnnna. — The coastwise imports of coal into Burma docrcobcd 
from 703 000 tons in 1929-30 to 654 000 tons m 1D30-31 the pro war ostrago 
being 413 000 tons The imports of Indian cotton pieccgoo^ olso declined 
m quantity from 25 million varda to 23 million \ards and m >oluc from B’^5 
lakhs to B75 lakhs The imports of cotton twibt and yarn from India proper 
recorded a fall from 13 milUon lbs valued at Ul 01 lakhs in 192!b30 to 12 
nnUion lbs valued at R70 lakhs m 1930-31 Imports of juto gunti> bogs 
remained on the same level as in the preceding year and numbered 19 millions 
but the value fell from Hi 10 lakhs m 1029-30 to III 87 lakh* m 1030-Jl 

£xj?Ofti from Burma— Exports of nee not in the husk declined from OOD 000 
tons in 1929-30 to 811 000 tons m 1930 31 The despatches of Kcro5A.ne oil 
from Burma to Indian ports shrank from 1201 miihon golions in l*»29-30 (o 
111 miUion gallons in 1930-31 Shipments of petroleum dangerous inclnd 
mg patrol betmno and benzol declined by 1 million gallons to 51 nulliuu 
gallons m the year under renew Tho vsluo of lac exporlid to India cooMiit 
mg chiefly of stick lao shipped to Calcutta amounted to II I lakhs only m 1 loO- 
31 us compart with 1137 lakhs m 1929-30 Shipments of teak v.«kh1 Ml 
from 100 OtHJ cubic tons Nolued ot R2 Cu lakh* to 123 000 cubic tons roluc<l 
at III 00 lakhs and those of other kinds of timber from 36 000 cubic tons \ jiuni 
at lltl lakhs to 21 000 cubio tons \alucd ot H-l lakh* 



CHAPTER VL 

Balance of Tvade and Movements of Treasure. 

J. iUi \N<'c or TiiAPi: 

liuh.i lionn.illv .i f L\<»urj1)l«* of tr.u]<’, tlic \nluu of oxpoita 

of ijurch.iiui! c hourj; in o\to>s of iur imju'rH in (lio }04i undoi loview 
the \.iluc of both nnjxirt*^ and o\porUi icaclu'd a U‘\ol uliioh was tlic lowest 
dnriu” thi' p<»s(-’A.u pornKi Tiiw doihno m tiu' value of both iiupoits and 
export'’ ro-rtulted from a loiulimmon of lower piUfs and smaller volume. It 
should, howewr, he not<d that the tlkcC ol pn< e do< lines was inuoli moic 
a])parent in exjiurns where raw nmtorialt. are a major element than m mipoLts, 
where manuf ictuivil i^oods fdnu the mosL imjiort.mt i hissilieation As a 
ro-'Ult, the ■’iirplus of IndiaS export'. o\ei imports of jirnato merclmndke 
W'as coii'.ideribh rodutal md amounted to Rod cron's, the lowest it corded 
since 19d2-Jd. as tomparod witii R71> trorts m and HSu troios in 

1928-20 The follow m^ table shows the imjiort^ .uul exports of private mer- 
chandise iiid the halanro of trade m merchandise durni” each month of tlio 
year 1939-2* I — 

(In luKIij of Uupcc') 



1*111 VITL Ml-UtJIVM>ISL 

1 S(.C-’3 

1 XLCaa m tho 
corrcaponding 


ImporLj 

UxiKirta 

Net export a -f 

month of 
1920-30 

1030— 





April 

17/ >7 

21,57 

-{-0,C0 

+3,70 

+6,28 

itay 

ir.es 


4 - 4,10 

Juno 

13,70 


-f0,92 

+ 10,33 

Jul\ 

13,77 


-f7,39 


August 

I2,U1 

17,''4 

-f-CfOO 

+7,26 

September 


10,40 

+ 8,38 

+7.20 

October 

12,73 

18,14 

+5,41 

+ 7,12 

No\ ember 


17,23 

+ 6,42 

+4,98 

December 

11,49 

10,73 

+6,24 

+7,18 

1931— 



January 

14,30 

17,38 

+2,09 

+4,14 

February 


15,13 

+ 1,61 

+ 7,63 

llarch 

12,35 

16,85 

+ 3,00 

+7,40 

Total 

103,61 

226,03 

+ 02,02 

+78,98 


JV B — Railway atorea imported by Stato Railways are not paid for in the ordinary way 
and do not affect tho monthly balance of trado figures The cost of those stores has, therefore, 
been excluded from the import side 

The year began with a credit balance of E7 crores, when both imports 
and exports were the highest recorded m any one month of tho yeai. In May 
the balance fell to E4 ciores, exports havmg shown a larger decrease than 
imports With the abrupt fall m imports the ciedit balance rose agam m the 
succeeding two months and amounted to R7 crores m July. Aftei a set- 
back m August, the balance reached the highest figure of B8 ciores m Sep- 
tember when imports were the lowest. In the next three months the balance 
remained fairly steady at R6 crores, but declmed agam and the minimum 
balance of Rl^ crores was recorded m February 1931 when exports touched 
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Balance ol Trade 

tiie lowerti figure. Ttere -wus a elight revival and tie year closed mtli a cre- 
dit balance for llarcb of fi3 crotes. 

The net unports of pnvate treoBuie were valued at B24 crores in 1W0*31 
as compared ^nth E26 crorea m 1929-30 and B34 crores m 192S-29 Ai 
usual* there Tva* an eiceas of imports over exports m each month of the year, 
but the import balance was much greater m the first half of the year than m 
the second half. In the first quarter the net nnportfl of private trcasuia 
amounted to BIO crorea and m the second to B8 crores but dwmdied doim 
to fiZ crore only m the third quarter , m tie last quarter the net imports n»o 
to nearly fi0 crorea Chart No 5 prefixed to this Eevimr shows the net 
imports of treasure and also of gold and salver separatefy on pnvate account 
dunng the last two years 

The visible balance of trade as measured by the itatutics of pnvate met 
chandise and treasure, was m favour of to the extent of B38 crore* in 
1930-31 as comiparcd with R63 crorea m 1929-30 and R12 crorea in the pre- 
war qmnquenmum. The balance of remittancea of funda m the year under 
review was jd>i» B8 lolths as agamst mm»» B21 crorea m the preceding year 
These figures mclode the more important Government rcnuttancca and do 
not tahe mto account (a) net payment m India of foreign mone^ and postal 
orders and {b) telegraphio trarafera on India from Iraq which together 
amounted to BOS laVhsjn 1930*31 as agamit Bl.Ol lakhs m 1920-30 The 
foUowmg table shows the details — 
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Movements of Treasure. 

The above table does not, however, reveal the character of all the business 
dealings which India has with all other countries of the world. A resume 
of India’s tiade relations with foieign countries requnes consideration of 
the " invisible ” transactions, such as, shippmg services, private lemittances, 
exports and imports of capital, insurances, touiists’ expenditure, etc , which 
are not susceptible to as accurate appraisement as the visible items 

II — Movesients of Treasuee 

The trade in gold and silver on private accoimt dui'mg the last five years 
as compared with the average of the pre-war, war and post-war periods is set 
forth m the table below — 

(Iq lakhs of Rupees) 



Gold 

Silver 

Net 

imports — 


Imports 

Etports 

Imports 

Exports 

Gold and 
Sih er 

Average of pre War penod . 

32,79 

3,92 

10,88 

3.67 

—36,08 

Average of war period 

10,60 

2,99 

4,66 

1.77 

—10,40 

Average of poat-war penod (1919- 

21,67 

9,03 

14,18 

2,66 

—24,06 

20 to 1923-24) 

Average of next five years (1924-26 

33,6S 

18 

19,62 

2,86 

—60,27 

to 1928-29) 

1926 27 

19,60 ; 

1 

10 

21,60' 

1,89 

—39,17 

1927-28 

18,14 

4 

16,44 

2,69 

—31,96 

1928-19 

21,22 

2 

16,92 

2,88 

—34,24 

1929-30 

14,23 

1 

13,36 

1,47 

—26,11 

1930-31 

13,24 

49 

13,46 

1,81 

—24,40 


Imports of gold mto India weie valued at R13 ciores m 1930-31 as com- 
pared with 1114 oroies in 1929-30, B21 crores m 1928-29 and a pre-war aver- 

age of B33 crores The value of gold tendered to 
Government during the year 1930-31 was B2,08 
lakhs, the corresponding figure for the precedmg year bemg R5 lakhs Gold 
buthon was imported to the value of R6 crores and accounted for 46 per cent 
of the total imports in 1930-31 while 117 ciores or 54 per cent represented 
sovereign and other gold coins More than half of the import durmg 1930-31 
came from Natal, the supphes from that country bemg valued at over R6^ 
crores as compared with R4 crores m the preceding year Arrivals from 
Austraha fell fiom R3 cioies to R1 crore m value, while the consignments 
from Chma (mcludmg Hongkong) and the Straits Settlements mcieased fiom 
R7 lakhs and R5 laMis to R99 lakhs and R75 lakhs respectively m 1930-31. 
The supplies fiom the Umted Kmgdom dropped shghtly to R2 croies, while 
the imports fiom the Umted States were neghgible as m 1929-30 The receipts 
from Ceylon and Egypt were substantially reduced and amounted to R45 
and R12 lakhs as against R140 lakhs and R183 lakhs respectively m 1929-30. 
Exports of gold, mostly to the Umted Kingdom, were valued at R49 lakhs 
in 1930-31 as compared with only R1 lakh m the precedmg year There were 
no transactions of gold on Government account durmg the year under review. 

Despite great demand from the Contmental countries especially Eiance, 
the price of gold m London durmg the year fluctuated withm narrow hrmts, 
the prevailing rate bemg 85s. per fine oimce In Bombay the puce of ready 
gold stood at R21-8-6 per tola m the begmnmg of April which firmed up 
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Movemeats of Treasure 

toward the end of the month and roee to H21 15^ on the 9th May Owui& 
however to the accnmulatioii of largo stocks in Bombay the pnce feli to 
H21 5-3 by the end of Jnne DemniuJa from Calcutta and np-countrv centres 
kept up the pncea m the next two months, the rates being nnuntamcd at 
about R21 7 Dunng the latter half of the year the demand aubsided while 
the stocks m Bombay were farther supplemented by the aalo of large quan 
titles of gold and gold ornaments and the pnce sagged reaching the low level 
of R21-4-6 m the begmnmg of Janoniy 1931 and 1121 3-9 at the end of March. 

Imports of silver on pnvato account were valued at R13 40 lakhs or RIO 
lakhft more than m 1929-30 The supplies from the United Kingdom and 
the Umted States of America were almost on the 
same level as in the preceding year and amonntod 
to BT'J crores and R2 33 lakh* lospectivoly m 1030-31 whUe the receipt* 
from Aufitiaha declined from Rl^ cioiee to a little over R1 cror© Iraq 
the Bahrein Isl an ds supplied to the vohie of R21 and R20 lallia rvs^tucly 
aa m 1929-30 but consignments from Franco declined from R15 lakhs to 
Rll lakhs Amvala m 1930-31 also mcluded silver bulbon worth UW) lakh* 
from Chma, R68 lakhs from Cevlon and R24 Kkli^ from the Straits Sottlcnirnts. 

The chief feature of the silver mAiket during the year under review was 
a contmuntion of the fall m prices and the establishment of the lowest quota- 
tions ever recorded. In London the pnce for c.\sh which remained at tho 
level of 19^(1 m \pril declmed to by the end of ilay It mav bo men 
tioned that on Maj 15 the nnportatioa of silver com and the export of gold 
from Chma was prohibited bv Cluncse Governioent tho fonmr provision 
being directed against the dumping of demonetised silver from Indo-China 
which had adopted the gold standard m February 1930 But as a rrtult 
of poor demand from India and boavT selling from China the decline in pruv* 
•continued with very bnef rallies throughout tho noxir month until on the 
24th Juno quotations sank to Conditions m July Vugu^t ami ma»t 

of September were quieter but there was agam a foil at the end of Septem 
ber owing to speculative operations in China, October and November shomed 
less vanations but m December tho prices rapid!) dechned to as low o» 
only to bo beaten again on Fobruary 10 when tho pneo toachx^d per 
ounce which was not only the lowest of tho )'\ar but created oho a now low 
record On llorch 31 tho quotation stood at Chart No 0 *ho«» 

the tread of silver prices in l-ondon, the tclcgiophio translcr rules of ex ch a o ^e 
in Calcutta and tho pneo of gold m Bombay at or about the ind of each month 
during the past two years 

Imports of currency notes doclincd from R17 lakhs to U15 tikbs whuo 
exports advanced from RSJ lakhs to R13 lakhs in lO.Al-Dl Imports on 
Govenuurnt account v^ere valued at only ltl»wO 
as spauut R92 000 in 1929-30 while lUcrt were no 
export transactions on Government account dnnng tho ) car under rtview 

D U MhhK 
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VaLDR of MEBCnAKDlfiB AKy TtlBAifUfilf, AKD GOLD SHFARATBLT DUSDfO THE LAFf FIVE TEAEfi Tf lTll 
QUINQDENKIAL AVEEAaES FOR TBh PAST SIXTY PIVB YEARS 
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Average for two years 1912-18 and 1018-14 j 
Average for lour years 1010-11 to 1018-14. 
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• Average for two yoars 1012-13 and 1013-14 
(a) rigures for 1013-14. ( i) For flgorea prior to 1028-20 nnrtm- 
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/?» recorded from Deoomber, 1918 

KO) Separately recorded from 1916-17 and war aTwaEo reprcacnta the average for three years 1010 17 to 10 l 8 .io. 
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(a) Detailed figures not avuUablo 
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Value oe m4DE in meeohanuise only with the Beitish Empire and Eoeeign Countries 

(In lakliB of Kupccs) 



;o) English Included In EritlahErapiro from 1016-10 to 102i-23. 
jh) Ayorage fqr 4 yeq;s 


(la bkbi o< Eopm 













No, 10. — Peboentage share op the pbinoipal countries in the total Trade in merchandise only 
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la) Pigureaprlstrjio 1921-22 fepr€^entAu 8 trfa-R:i?n 5 oi 7 , 



(la ttliaoB* of C 

















No. 12— Value 


OF Tbade with principal Countries, distinguishing 
Principal Articles. 


(la thouiaaJs of Rupees 


Pre-war 

avenge 

1928 29 

5,02 

8,92 

59.20 

69,86 


51,54 

_ 

30,62 

-1 

24 84 

36,26 

65,62 


32,22 

41,05 

56,88 

51,33 

26,90 

59,80 

69,82 

19,11 

7,98 

69,35 

1,47,29 


9,06 

41,33 

10,24 

4,39 

4,21 

53,67 

11,77 

3,35,18 

3,56,10 

20,73,55 

13,78,09 

10,87,38 

14,23,36 

11.20,72 

11,99,30 

1,40,25 

1.51,88 

10,53 

10,90 

20;40 

1,07,28 

54,03 

faS.oa 

0,90 

16,87 

30,50 

28,27 

28,83 

34,29 

10,84 

13,11 

22,26 

20,73 

61,21 

27,82 

1,88,61 

1,88,73 

1,04,88 

2,88,32 

11,33 

8,79 

14,61 

11,15 

10,09 

6,04 

38,69 

89,94 

45,64 

61,80 

69,47 

1,86,04 

18,62 

10,73 

4,97,69 

14,09,41 

1,88 

23,63 

6,38 

85,71 

6,13 

84.09 

1,67,46 

49,26 

28,83 

7,06 

6,06,13 

11,90,05 

13,90 

8,88 

42,02 

1,07,94 

14,86 

16,22 

. 27,43 

22,65 

74.50 

3,62.99 

. 22,81 

19,99 

. 17,76 

14,76 

. 4,98 

3,61 

66,00 

1,04,02 

73,44 

1,23.24 


84,12 

8,72 

2,23 

9,48 

22,62 

14 

9,84 

. 14,70 

26,90 

1,34,15 

2,25,46 

6,54,48 

— 

C 16,45 

89,80 

23,44 

19,53 

18,00 

19,00 

19,07 

11,03 

. 66,62 

1,38,85 

41,44 

56.10 


ARTICLES 


Uf^ITLD EOGDOir 

Imports therefrom — 

Animals, living 
Apparel 

Arms, ammunition, etc . 

Artificial silk yam 
Asbestos 

Belting for machinery 
Bobbins 

Books and printed matter 
Boots and shoes 
Building materials 
Carriages and carts 
Chemicals 
China day- 
Coal and coke 
Cordage and rope 
Cotton — 

Eaw 

Twist and yam 
Plecegoods— 

Grey 

White . 

Coloured 

Other manufactures 
Cutlery > 

Cycles and parts 
Drum and medicines 
Dyeing and tanning substances 
Earthenware and porcelain 
Flax manufactures 
Furniture , 

Glass and glassware 
Haberdashery and millinery 
Hardware 

Instruments, apparatus, etc 
Ivory , 

Jewellery, etc 

Jnte manufactures , 

Leather, including hides, tanned, etc 
Llauora — 

Ale, beer and porter 
Spirit , 

Wines 

Machinery and mlllwotk 
Manures ..... 
Metals — 

Aluminium 

Brass 

Copper 

Iron 

Iron or steel 
Lead 
Steel 
Zinc . 

Others 

Motor cars and motor cycles, etc 
Oils, mineral , 

„ vegetable, animal, etc 
Packing engine and boiler , 

Paints and painters’ materials 

Paper and pasteboard 

Piecegoods of cotton and artificial silk 

Pitch and tat . , 

Polishes 

Predoua stones 

Printing materials 

Provisions 

Ballway plant, etc 

Bnhbor manufactures. Including tyres, 
Salt 

Ships, parts of 

Silk manufactures, Including yarn . 
Soap . . . . 

Stationery 


1929 30 


8,76 

59.51 
53,39 

19.52 
21,68 

07.67 
36, 48 
60,96 
22,28 
65,87 

7.43 

I, 39,33 
15,10 

5,16 

5,10 

4,64 

2,95,91 

II, 75,99 
12,02,68 

9,50,44 

1,53,03 

11,13 

96,62 

95,29 

22,08 

26.68 
32,35 

14.00 
22,15 
26,26 

1,80,42 

3,03,30 

'5,94 

21,60 

6,73 

42.00 

63,65 

1,40,61 

10.43 
13,68,28 

31,45 

39,79 

66.03 
29,96 

7,93 

9,28,78 

4,20 

81.69 
11,81 

26.69 
1,69,02 

33,18 

14.44 
3,02 

99,98 

1,21,87 

41,55 

2,42 

24,22 

10,17 

25,71 

2,35,11 

>,141.46 

19,49 

10.04 
8,17 

1.45,81 

55,53 


1930 31 


7.46 

33.57 
44,70 
11,08 
17.81 
46,34 

34.49 
51,51 
11,15 
48,26 

5,73 

1,41,08 

7,06 

6.36 
4,96 

27,42 

1,26,57 

2,81,28 

5,22,94 

4,47,56 

85,97 

8,30 

4t,62 

64,37 

16,68 

18,00 

20,67 

11.75 

16.32 

13.46 
1,31,40 
2,55,04 

5 78 
86,77 

3.24 

25.49 

63,69 

1,25,18 

8,47 

10,72,13 

86,05 

21.32 ' 
28,17 
29,55 

6,28 

5,13,34 

3,42 

60,23 

6.25 
20,91 

98.87 

25.57 

11.87 

3.36 
74,28 
89,35 
12,74 

1,49 

19.58 
1,94 

10,99 

1,94,36 

73,60 

8,86 

12,39 

6,64 

97,83 

43.76 
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No. 12 — continued 


(In thousands of Bupees) 


ARTICLES 

Pre war 
average 

1928 29 

1029-30 

1030-31 

UNITED KINGDOM— coneW 





Exports of Foreign merchandise — 

Apparei (excluding boots and shoes) 

Skins, raw 

Sugar, 10 D S and above 

Wool, raw 
„ manufactures 

Other articles . 

6,00 

32,60 

37.66 

61 

48,21 

4,88 

1,49,73 

64,42 

60,70 

72,63 

4,68 

1,03,69 

38,80 

37,40 

77.57 

6,00 

99,59 

' 17,76 

1 17,41 

60,49 

Total 

1,24.62 

3,32,42 

2,62,29 

2,00,24 

AU8TEIA • 

Imports therefrom — 

Apparel 

Boots and shoes 

Cotton manufactures 
„ twist and yam 

Glass and glassware 

Haberdashery and millinery 

Hardware 

Instruments 

Matches 

Metals 

Paper and pasteboard 

Sugar 

Woollen manufactures 

Other articles 

0,01 

2,60 

22.16 

3.08 
08,08 

21.30 
27,28 

1.08 
0,07 

12,13 

10,80 

86,12 

8,00 

38.31 

2.34 

2,90 

13,48 

63 

4,09 

6,00 

16.33 
6,20 

40 

17,63 

30.34 

1,30 

88,70 

71 

2,00 

16,29 

79 

4,60 

6,30 

11,90 

4,20 

1 

14,10 

33,72 

2,86 

62 

26,74 

48 

47 

7,37 

11 

2,03 

2,63 

6,80 

3,91 

* 9,19 
29,46 

4 

66 

17,81 

Total 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Coffee 

Cotton, raw ' 

„ twist and yam 

Hides and skins, Imw . . 

Indigo 

Jute, raw 

Xao 

Seeds 

Bice (not In the busk) 

Other articles , 

3,18,76 1 

1,40,12 

1,22,94 

81,66 

1 8,25 

2,80,18 
68 

1,80,42 

4,10 

1,30,03 

6,70 

78,08 

1,69,06 

11,64 

34 

44 

2 

4,00 

8,82 

14 

1,02 

19 

• ^ 

3,13 

10 

7 

30 

Total 

7,73,18 

8,82 

4,68 

37 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Miscellaneous articles . . 

8,09 

16 

26 

7 

SSLGIUAI 





Imports therefrom — 

Artificial silk 

Arms, etc 

BuUdlng materials 

Cotton manufactures 

Dyeing and tanning substances 
Earthenware and porcelain 

Glass and glassware 

Hardware 

liquors 

Machinery and mlllwork , 

Manures 

Metals— 

Brass 

Copper 

Iron 

Iron or steel 

Steel 

Motor cars, etc 

Paints and painters' materials 

Paper and pasteboard 

Precious stones 

Provisions 

Hallway plant, etc 

Sugar 

Woollen manuinctnres 

Other articles . . * 

20 

.4,04 

42,12 

10,82 

8,46 

16,92 

6,68 

1,60 

1,76 

76 

37 

8,64 

16,06 

45,46 

63,64 

4,16 

2,08 

6,00 

1.41 

4,28 

29 

2,11 

40,61 

10,07 

2,42 

6,81 

28,64 

2,18 

2,19 

24,82 

6,22 

1,64 

16,91 

9,11 

1,09 

10,88 

2,89 

2,98,21 

1,06,95 

1,78 

4,61 

8,28 

72,40 

21,21 

~ 97 
8,80 
79,60 

6.48 

2.65 
7,46 

14,04 

1,12 

2,24 

23,68 

4,00 

1.66 
17,08 

8,68 

73 

4,90 

2.49 
2,87,65 
1,14,02 

2,27 

6,70 

7,26 

65,90 

7,62 

3.67 

6.68 
81^20 

2,67 

1,66 

4.84 
0,16 

76 

1,20 

17,63 

3.21 
2,06 

14,89 

8,44 

1,46 

4,59 

1,98 

2,13,14 

61,01 

1.21 

4.85 
6,42 

39,50 

12,56 

76 

4.38 

63,35 

Total 

2,76,00 

7,19,07 

6,78,08 

4,67,01 


• Figures prior to 1021-22 represent Anstria-Hungary, 
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OlbcruUtlM 

MM 

tM 

■3,n 

tl,10 

M.a 

11,10 

iTOf 

1449 

34 

3940 
19 40 

3943 

174< 

9341 

16 T1 

1340 

n,n 

t7M 

1044 

H71 

1343 

13,71 

61,41 

1349 

19,77 

19 49 

1444 

941 

itoi 

1343 

6,99 

11 rt 

640 

1446 

•1.33 

O^BMO 

U4443 

13,7941 

114«.i* 

4 n 

4,Hfi6 

11 4B 

XMa 

o.t« 

-.Aa.t7 

4,90 40 

UM 

M3 

#T« 

340 

4 

•.99 

1M9 

1T,98 

M» 

3.4147 

14441 

9043 

1-,4I 

n>j4 

»41 

949 

1441 

1744 

349 

>3.09 

tM3 

14147 

CO49 

1349 

3>T1.49 

.?£ 

U,T3 

349 

Mi 

1.W41 

3>9Ma 

MO 

33 

U04« 

MS 

4e« 

314* 

1441 

.349 

80,73 

ii,n 

34947 

1046 

1 

341.41 

tMl 

34 

U 

640 

1,40 

IftiZ 

4340 

ltl9 

*Mi 

44941 

74a 

1041 

943 

1,77 

4 47 
U4,41 

7 40.94 
IMT 

144 

9MT 

U 71 

4944 

1340 

1340 

<41 

4741 

1*44 

341.01 

^143 

4,7145 

^1441 

“ 10 
140 

344 

1 49 
M3 
40.41 

13,77 

13.66 

34941 

446 

941 

7 00 

03 

1.90 

37 30 

Ml 

*49 

49 49 

391 

90 99 

641 

tX4S 

t.tl» 

1041 

M7 

14343 

3,H 

.40U 

114s 

II 

4.91 

Uf 

3.03 

1943 

Totat 

3S4043 

3M1.09 

M4«.W 

144*47 
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349 

13,74 

13,93 

13.69 

H 

H 

IHI 

14.43 

143 

14101 

13.14 

xi.n 

7 41 
8,10 
»41 

4 67 
1.0344 
Mi 
347 
740 

39.14 

743 

M* 

,1.44 

143 

IMl 

4 41 

4 91 
1841 
3.13 
UT«» 

94 i 
4,47 
343 
3.46 

344 

449 

3,41 

19 
• 9 

1641 

043 

IIJI 

toil 

40 

14MI 

'•*.1 

30 

4IJ1 

14MI 1 

1.74,79 

44344 

343.11 
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No 12 — continued 


Un tboQsands of Bnree::) 


Aeticles 

Pre-war 

average 

1928 29 

1 

1020-80 

1930 31 

N EXHEBLAiroS— con/tf 

EsportB of Indian produce — 

Coir numufactnTM . 

Cotton, raw 

Hides and skins, raw 

J ate, raw , 

Lao 

oncakea . . 

Parafto •wax 

Mce (not In the husk) 

Seeds, groundnuts 
,, Linseed 
„ Rape 

Wheat 

Other articles 

7,81 

7,88 

83,50 

1,68 

6,06 

14 

6 

2,16,03 

26 

20,08 

4,00 

2,02 

83,41 

1 

18,80 

87,02 

80,42 

61,05 

6,47 

60,68 

28,88 

1,06,86 

8,32,71 

81 

25,76 

01 

1,04,28 

10,00 

80,64 

24,66 

71.02 
3,21 

62.02 
10,80 

1,64,23 

3,60,66 

18,10 

82,63 

76,04 

16,63 

61,06 

28,29 

40,34 

2,44 

22,24 

19,44 

87,02 

2,07,07 

62,01 

0 26 

40 

00,70 

Totai 

8,84,02 

8,70,68 

0,12,82 

6,68,39 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Itllscellaneous anloles 

ITALY 

Im ports therefrom — 

Apparel 

Art, works of 

Building materials 

Buttons 

Chemicals 

Dyeing and tanning substances 

Fruits aud vegetables 

Glassware 

Instruments 

Liquors 

Machinery 

Metals — 

Alunilnium 

Brass 

German silver 

Qnloksllver • 

Others 

Motor cars, etc 

Paper and pasteboard 

Rubber manufactures 

Stone and marble 

Sugar 

Textiles — 

Artificial silk yam 

Cotton— raw . . 

Twist and j am . . 

,, manufactures 

Haberdashery and millinery 

Silk manufactures 

Pleccgoods of cotton and artificial aUk 
Wool manufactures 

Other articles 

21 

2,22 

3,41 

0,68 

6,08 

46 

2,67 

"*4,72 

1,40 

8.48 
4,26 
1,70 

78 

1,44 

0 

1,00 

• 

07 

60 

70 

IS 

2.48 

23 

~ 11 
4,08 
46,22 
4,82 
10,83 

4,07 

27,80 

18,11 

1,61 

10,14 

0,64 

14,60 

16,80 

27,12 

6,28 

18,83 

8,46 

16,64 

67 

26 

6,60 

6,42 

4,40 

27,51 

6,82 

20,41 

2,81 

* 

01.04 

10 

10,26 

1,31,40 

12.04 
88,40 

02.04 
00,80 
06,26 

11,86 

77 

13,07 

0,03 

21,24 

7.24 
88,20 

0,12 

16,14 

3.02 
16,30 

1,62 

36 

4,28 

4,40 

7.03 
23,23 

6.24 
23,02 

8.04 

4 

46 81 
16,61 
10,67 
05,05 

0.42 

30,64 

61,16 

83,01 

1,07,40 

6,72 

1,61 

7,26 

3,06 

10.23 

8.84 
28,88 

2,78 

0,06 

2,81 

15.24 

24 

89 

8.85 
6,11 
3,76 

10,01 

8,12 

10,47 

3,10 

« 

60,60 

0,71 

30,76 

0,18 

10,04 

10,04 

02,23 

66,40 

Total 

1,44,84 

7,35,80 

0,73,87 


E^roorts of Indian produce — 

Cotton, raw 

BUdcs and skins, raw 

J ate, raw 

Spices, Popper 

Rice (not In the husk) 

Seeds — 

Castor 

Groundnuts 

Linseed 

Rape 

Sesamum (til or Jlnjlll) 

Others 

Silk, rvw 

Wheat 

Other articles 

3,18,88 

85. 05 
1,14,80 

6,81 

2,07 

10.05 
1,71 

64,86 

11,40 

27,80 

1,40 

1,25 

37,14 

21,38 

6,01,00 

67.20 
2,28,35 

a1,39 

46,27 

10,67 

2,01,86 

60,70 

27,60 

24.20 

02 

6,24 

*74,84 

6,70,14 

40,13 

1,80,74 

20,01 

14,70 

IS, OS 
1,23,24 

00, J3 
1,20 
4,23 

21 

10,34 

’ 64,01 

3,77,59 

37,11 

02 29 
16,23 
10,06 

11 53 
1,19,03 

72 fit 

2,04 

34 

3,07 

*40 55 

Total 

7,01,61 

15,19,63 

11,31,51 

7 85,41 

Exports of Foreign mcrchnndl«c — 
Miscellaneous articles .... 

6,03 

C,70 

1 


7.10 
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Ko. 12 — conttnuei 

(Id tboiMsdi o< fi r*:*) 


imCLD 

pro-war 

t*l»-t9 

lOtO-30 

i 

1030-31 

^OaWAT 
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4343 
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Top* 
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13 

10 
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No. 12 — cmiinued, 


(In thousands of J.u eea) 


articles 

Pre-'war 

average 

1623 29 

1929 80 

1930 81 

SPAUf — tordd. 






EMorts of Indian and Foreign produce — 
Cotton, raTV 

Hides and skins, raw 

OUseedfl 

Jnte, raw 

Other articles 

72,68 ' 
48,28 
10,11 
64,61 
8,62 

1,80,70 ; 
36,28 
24,06 
1,66,25 
44,60 

1,22,03 

29,82 

24,66 

1,64,00 

80,14 

1,16,79 

16,03 

24,11 

00,26 

12,63 


XOTAl 

1,99,40 

8,00,89 

8,60,05 

2,87,31 

SWEDEN 






Imports therefrom — 

Hardware 

Machinery and mlDwork 
^on and steel 

Matches « 

Paper and pasteboard , 
Paper-making materials 
Wood and timber , 

Other articles . 

• 

* 

2.67 

9.68 
28,08 

8,99 

4,21 

2,98 

15,47 

16,05 

13,26 

16,05 

24,62 

10,40 

7,10 

9,C0 

16,06 

28,96 

11,20 

9,79 

88,38 

18,80 

6,29 

16,86 

13,10 

12,07 

0,77 

8,63 

29,94 

16,28 

2,44 

13,90 


TOTAIi 

61,81 

1,10,86 

1,39,98 

07,75 

Exports of Indian and Foreign produce — 
Cotton, raw 

Hides, raw 

nice (nor in tbe busk) 

Wheat , . 

Other articles 

7,67 

12,00 

8,66 

4,28 

2,65 

0,88 

5,88 

14,20 

8,60 

11,61 

9,23 

20,05 

2,31 

8,60 

7,64 

18,72 


Total 

82,66 

32,67 

45,24 

37,28 

TUEKEY IN EUEOPE 





Exports of Indian produce — 
Jute manufactures 

Wool manufactures 

Other articles 

« 

• 

7,63 

8 

8,23 

13,16 

14,88 

8,61 

81 

11,90 

4,88 

11 

11,53 


Total 

16,84 

27,63 

20,82 ^ 

16,47 

Export of Foreign produce — 
Miscellaneous arUoloe 

• • • 

10 

3,80 

1,93 

1,26 

KENYA COLONY AND ZANZIBAK AND 
PEMBA. 





Imports therefrom — 

Cotton, raw 

Hides and skins, raw 

Ivorv, unmanufactured 

Boda compounds 

Spices (malhlj clores) 

Other articles 

1 

13 

7 

4,96 

26,00 

4,76 

2,22,81 

1,14 

1,67 

0,24 

81,84 

6,42 

2,60,63 

1,04 

2 06 
7,15 

40 1" 

5 00 

2,87,00 

C 

1,61 

f,07 

35.15 

<,C2 


TOTAL 

35,97 


3,43,6* 


Exports of Indian produce — 
Cotton manufactures 

Grain, pu se, and flour — 

Bice (not la the husk) - 
Other sorts 

Jnte Manofacturea 

Other articles 

1 

• • • 

10,91 

32,72 

8 PS 

4 CO 

12,47 

SG,C4 

SO 47 
1P.02 

S4 17 
34,01 


■ 


TOTAL 

1 C9.0S 

1 1,5<,*1 

1 51,19 j 

1.04/1 
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No 12 — contmutd 


(Id tbomauU cf Bnpew) 


AtnCLX* 

Pn-wu 

xTvnc* 

im-t» 


iwo-n 

K.KXTA OOLOFT AHX> lijrTTTUB iJTD 
FEUBA— chM. 



1 


KuibuaI For«tf«aan^bn>dBa — 

Obtta 


4,« 

*41 

M4 

Otiiu artklM 

U^T 

IMT 

ITAT 

C40 

TotU 

IMl 

IMS 

to^ 

1W4 

CGTPT 


1 

1 



Ia*ortttte«trD«t — 

CMim,nv 

Otb«rMtM« 

MB 

4 4ft 
MI 
IJU 

’■5 

Mft 

t«.n 

Ml 

n 

MO 

la^ 

•4s 

“■S 

•■its 

MT 

Tom 

MIT 

4B.n 

4*4* 

MM8 

Bxporu o( IkUu woiwt~- 
wtoB, tvtn MM yvB 

Iftdico 

OnlB.p'ik* •dflotr^ 
Bk«(MCUtkik«it) 

Vb«t 

M 6<Ht 

Ot£et> 

7au nv 

Jwtt QujKT t«|:« 
n M (teih 

Otkokrtidn 

■ 

SA.M 

u 

IMS 

M« 

iIS 

8.19 

44>t 

T»,U 

TT4 

1U« 

»ui 

mm 

M.U 

• 

tl44 

Ml 

‘SS 

11,1* 

•M} 

• 47 
14 M 0 
«49 

Totu 

1 1 

iw,io 

M8.M 

148,89 

MS.** 

Ixuwti of TortlfkMnlMadk*— 
UkoIUmcw tutlda 

4^ 

».« 

•47 

«41 

TASOAXTOLl TZUBITOBT 





lawU ihortmt— 

MMrflxMOQl Utldtt 

41 

4 IB j 

MO 

11 07 

BtmUoI UdUm pToJofo ■ 

CoCtOQ B-*maoicm 

OnU, {*»b u4 Aiu 

OtWrorUctM 

lC.4ft 

It^ 

• 10 

ka.M 

Mi 

IU4 

W,Tft 
• 49 

10^ 

tl49 

149 

*47 

TOIIL 

SMZ 

4MZ 

urt 

«4« 

Enon f ronlXB 

Otw onl^Wt 

•:w 

ftt) 

1 

L41 1 

ft.*T ' 

M 

ijn 

41 

t.49 

Toitl 

10^ 

7 41 

Ml 

1 * 


100 
























































No. l^'~coniimtcd 


(In tlioii'iniKls of ilup«3) 


\rTirir'- 

I’rc V 'XT 
n\cr If"! 

1023 29 

1020 80 

1080 31 

IT MUM AST ATHIOA (SOMALlLA^n 
AND 1 niTEl A) 



• 


Inporffl t’lff'roni — 


11,05 

13,17 

?2,18 

Oi’ir' irlklM 

fl,02 

1,10 

1,07 

08 

TOTAI 


12,75 

1(,"4 

22,80 

Txp''*!* of Itnllftn p70<3aco— 

< ol'on rirnfac’ trc' 
fJ'alT j'ukr fttitl four 

0!^fr iriJelri 


■1 



Totax 

ic,r.7 

41,70 


12,86 

nxrj't" of I o*f kn fnrrc\xndljc— 
iU'efll3Titoi.3 srllclcs , 

1,7£> 


60 

40 

MADnmus 





I/rp'irlA ihctr'ron— 

feosn* . , . 

Otlifrnrflclcj . . 

2,03,2-1 

PS 

41 

10 

87 

TCTAt 

2,01.22 

41 

10 

37 

nxjwrlA of Indtxn prodcco— 

Umln, puke ond floor-- 
nice (not In the hoii; 

W hext flour . 

Other son*- 

Jure mnnofaclures , 

OIIj, vcfjftnblc 

Other nrtlclcf 

74,20 

8,73 

0 22 
8!i3 
0,03 
18,08 

1,02,88 

6,22 

0,01 

16,02 

6,34 

17,40 

1,00,21 

6,40 

11.03 

17.03 
4,04 

20,32 

04,01 

6,28 

7,14 

13,14 

6,26 

18,29 

loTAl- 

1,25,20 

1,55,83 

1,60,12 

1,09,07 

Exports of rorvlpn tncrchandlac — 
Miscellaneous articles .... 

4,77 

2,70 

2,89 

1,73 

UOTON OF SOUTH AFEIOA. 





Imports therefrom — 

Coal and coke . . . 

Other articles . . . 

11,07 

1,48 

24,29 

28,00 

38.00 

21.01 

26,18 

17,28 

Total 

18,16 

62,80 

80,00 

43,46 

Exports of Indian prodneo — 

Illcc (not In the husk) 

Jute, gunny bags 
,, ,, cloth . 

Oils, vegetable 

Provisions 

Paraflln wax 

Other articles . 

82,08 

80,83 

1,89 

3,64 

8,27 

6,10 

10,02 

44,24 

1,16,00 

11,00 

2,30 

2,10 

8,21 

67,00 

45,49 

07,80 

12,02 

2,04 

1,70 

10,16 

64,90 

41,82 

80.48 

10.48 
1,26 
1,10 

16,41 

46,77 

Total 

1,02,10 

2,41,00 

2,26,24 

1,00,31 

Exports of Foreign Morchandlae — 
Mlsoollaneous Articles • • 

2,72 

wm 

8,17 

3,67 
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No 12 — continued 


(In Uunmodi q( BnptM) 


A&IT7US 

Pt»-WU 

ottngo 

im-tf 

19£»4C 

1 19*041 

POBTTTQIIEIE EAST AJEICA- 

Mm 




iMportj tbmtraa — 

6o»s 

Ertdti od 

OiketarUdes 

H 

10 

10 

Ml 

1 

Ifil 

1.71 

94 

0 41 

1 TO 

To?ii 

»jn 

900 

90 

1147 

Enortl ot TruTha prodott^ 

Ccuoo unlactora 

Onta, Tnli aadflotx 

3nt«, 

00* 

(HbRkiUOu 

9^ 

liM 

tl«40 

IMIS 

170 

tO0 
IT 4S 
•047 

17 4« 
1140 
•7 U 

MT 

170 

1147 

440 

Torn. 

47 T7 ^ 

14141 

10.71 

UM« 

Rxwti ol roratctt 

Oottoo Bfcnotaema tutaUnf twtct kz^ 
OlSK^rddn 

M7 

M9 

•41 

IM 

M* 

100 

M7 

TstU 

X1,U 

t,*0 

M3 

1.17 

EITOBIOK 

1 




Ivnrts tbarctrao— 

ibmTljiiwiartMai 

» 

1 



Eaaorta ot tadUa and ITonlca pradoet— > 
aiMiaottnUahatk) 

(HbaTHtldtf 

TTl 

e* 

X*9 

14 1 

10 

Tons 

MO 

1.48 

11 

144 

OASlDl. 


1 



I»>»3rtitk*rttrea - 
Motor T«hlci«i w4 put* 

Papar aad pwtckeud 
bunr pUat 
b«Mm^ laastiKtcm 

TO 

1041 

18 

”n44 

99 T4 

U 

*910 

• 40 

10 

"ti r 

OtbarartlHn 

M 

140 

041 

11.44 

Tons 

XM 

*.4»,T1 

19040 

14UT 

tijNWU (1 ®a* and rof*tj» ptodac*— 

/air ri»*Trl«k 

Tra 

OU*rartkU« 

400 

•4>l 

lun 

14149 

700 

1*49 

74,40 

t*4t 

•0.71 

• 147 

19 It 

Tot*S 

JOO^ 

>.4449 

1.40.75 

LTin 

CaiTtn STATES. 

■■ 

■jig 


■■■■ 

iMMTta 

Aprvti 

><Uhu r** rarUMTT 
aad Ln«« 

»*DJ b 

■ 


n 

H 
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JS'o. 12 — continved. 


(In thousmds of Kupces) 


\rTir. i'' 


UMTHD STATr 3 ~c\->rMM 
Imp^Tt" tlic'ffroTO — fj'W 

Cl^cl.* :ir4 watf’ir' 

CTppt* 

Cov rav- 

, Jilfrr^oad' 

Dnu* and mrtllcln« . 

iHi itiK ■"il ** anc (^ . 

1 nrnhnrr . 

C>Ii«>trarf . 

Ha’dwitc . 

In''*i rK-n*' 

In'T llrl 

Jlachluf "a 
Manures 
Ji'oto* cars, etc. 

OIIi mln-'ral 

l*ipcr and pi'telwarj . 

I’rovWnn* . 

r^atltrnv j lant 

llulibf 

Spirit 

Siatioao“\ . . 

Suuar 

Tobacco 

Toilet requL'ltcs 

\\ 00 J and Timber 

Otlior articles 


ToiAt 


Exports of IndliD produce — 
Coir maimfocturci . 
Cotton, rasv 
Fruits and vegciablM 
Grain, pulse and flour . 
Gums and rtsslns . 

Hides and skins — 

Baw 

Dressed or tanned 

Jnto — 

Baw 

Gunny bags 
„ cloth 

Lac 

Manganese ore 
Iron and steel 
Manures 
Mica 

Myrobalans 
Oils, vegetable 
Paraflln svax 
Bubber mw . 

Saltpetre . . 

Seeds — 

Castor 

Tlnsecd 

Spices 

Tea 

Wool, raw 

,, manufactures 
Other articles 


Total 


I 


r 

1023 -IID 

IH^QQIIIIII 

72 

63 

31 

« O 


11,79 

3.82 

5,43 

4,10 

11,23 

4,11 

19,69 


1 , 37,00 

,44 

79,2 • 

87,73 

4 18 

16 97 

23,40 


13,83 

10,13 

1.44 

0,01 

1,01 

6,82 

1.17 

5,44 


61,10 

69,23 


73,00 

70,36 


01,42 

62,48 

1 4,85 

17,04 


2 , 00,79 

1 , 75,22 


7,00 

14,50 

8,49 

4,18 01 

4,4 4,01 

2 , 19,00 

2,02 39 


1 21 

8,33 

3,60 

43,97 


64 


— 

10 

40,38 

72,71 

6.34 

10,00 

18,71 

2,05 

6,44 

6,04 

18 

04 

02 

0,90 


39,11 

o no 


19,76 


0,80 

0,37 


93,27 

09,70 

4 , 49,03 

17 , 02,00 

17 , 00,15 

6,20 

2,48 

8,43 

840 

70,80 

1 , 16,83 

1,78 

16 30 

18,01 

i;oo 

5,69 

2,44 

1,30 

7,09 

0,63 

3 , 48,70 

4 , 16,03 

3 , 93,70 

29,60 

80,03 

64,20 

2 , 32.03 

8 , 43,69 

2 , 62,17 

01,73 

68,03 

61,46 

0 , 92,10 

10 , 01,90 

18 , 26,16 

93,77 

4 , 00,67 

8 , 28,06 

18,76 

21,60 

15 j 45 

44 

23,64 

88,74 

4,86 

7,44 

10,11 

0,09 

£ 4,04 

41,71 

9,78 

13,27 

16 67 

0,10 

21 

61 

3,48 

27,04 

36,40 

11 

7,01 

30,48 

12,07 

17,62 

1 , 12,21 

1 , 01,47 

49,29 

6 , 0 b 

8,31 

19,84 

31,00 

11,70 

68,03 

69,18 

77,82 

4,62 

72,18 

2,38 

48,42 

40,68 

21,00 

81,68 

98,10 

16 , 83,00 

89 , 11,17 

30 , 32,82 1 


1030 31 


20 

13,48 

2,07 

17,00 

83,15 

20,53 

22,22 

13,77 

2.83 

3,63 

44,93 

78,71 

49,73 

14,25 

1 , 04,16 

6,72 

2 , 41,10 

3 , 07,94 

12,98 

40,42 


85,85 

10,40 

4,49 


14,29 

17,48 

7,20 


16 , 12,39 


3,18 

44,05 

22,39 


3,24 

9,37 


2 , 69,60 

8,36 


1 , 04,48 

26.41 
10 , 06,07 

1 , 26,14 

14.41 
40,86 

7,30 

19,47 

12,22 

17 

27,01 

8,66 


04,08 

12,86 

03,67 

18.76 
24,01 

87.76 


20 , 64,60 
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No 12 — ocnftnmsd. 


B tb0T»aOdl of BOpM*) 


OSITCD STATES eoBtfi. 

Erwtrti }Fot»>*nBttehan4lM— 

inmtl eouj rtlelet 


rxporti of lodUn «»d »OTtl*B proA^tc*- 

Ble* (oot t» tb* bw) 

Otbtr rtlelfi 


Aftarmno beptjbuc 

SS. rf T«. 

„ fUOBT txn 


BBimn acuxA 
*orU of l»Boo oo^ roMlfo pfod aco— 


^ttK^ rtlolUmpr^f w— 




























No. 12 — continued 


(In thousands of Rnp-fSJ 


AItTlOLES 

Pro war 
a^ enga 

1923 29 

1929.30 

1080 31 

ADEN — onld 





Exports of rorclgp mercliandlss — 





Ci)tton mnnnfnctures 

Otherorticles 

13,07 

6,73 

3,60 

■1,71 

2,33 

3,99 

2,2-^ 

3,27 

Totai. 

18,80 

8,27 

0,32 

6,65 

MASKAT TEERITORY AND TRUCIA.L 
OMAN 





Imports therefrom — 

Fruits nnd vegetables 

Preelous stone®, etc 

Other article® . . 

18,64 

18,72 

9,10 

17,04 

7,01 

7,13 

18,85 

3.59 

7.60 

14,60 

4,17 

7.14 

TOTAti 

40,75 

31 78 

30,01 

26,37 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Cotton manufactures 

Grain, pulse and flour — 

Jo war and bajra 

Rice (not In the husk) 

Other articles 

6,28 

2,20 

30,01 

11,48 

13,73 

03 

36,82 

21,23 

10,89 

84 

43,19 

18,21 

7,88 

40 

36,68 

12,62 

Total 

48,07 

72,46 

73,13 

66,38 

Exports of Foreign merohandl’e— 

Cotton manufactures 

Other articles 

21,23 

10,93 


13,71 

8,32 

7,89 

8,86 

Total 

82 10 

27,66 

22,03 

11,76 

ARABIA, OTHER STATES 





Em^rts therefrom — 1 

Mlscellaneons articles » 

3,51 

3,66 

6,80 

8,80 

Ejroorts of Indian produce — 

Cotton inanulactures . 

Grain, pulse and flour 

Tea • . » . 

Other articles 

2,83 

21,74 

96 

10,91 

17,29 

1,08,46 

8,18 

18,90 

20,87 

88,39 

8,70 

18,19 

12,11 

61,09 

7,26 

16,00 

Total 

80,43 

1,47,78 

1,36,15 

07,11 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Wlscellnneous articles 

13,84 

16,37 

14,37 

9,24 

BAHREIN ISLANDS 





Imports therefrom — 

Precloui stones, etc . 

Other articles . 

60,47 

2,52 

16,66 

3,60 

37,83 

8,51 

6,82 

2,16 

Total 

62,99 j 

20,16 

mm 

7,97 
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No. 12 — contimied 


(In Uiousiindi ot RnpHS) 


Arrt^’i 

Fre war 
a\enco 

1023 29 

1020-30 

1030 31 

VDFS— 





Expor < 1)1 1 orolcp iccJi-a I!'); — 





Cn’Mn nnnnfncturr* 

OlhcrarUclex 

1^,07 

5,73 


2,53 

3,00 

2,23 

3,27 

Totvl 

19, so 

■ 

0,32 

6,65 

MV'^KAT TFnRlTrtrv\ ANP TRICIAI. 
OMAN 





Cnipv)rl« flirrcTton) — 

F ntl(' nnd vcKotnlilo* 

Frfclonn Ftorf< f‘c 

Otlicrartidr» . 

16.S4 
IS, 72 
0,10 

17,01 

7 01 
7,13 

18,83 

3 50 
7,00 

14,60 

4 17 
7.14 

Tout. 

■10,73 

31 73 

80,01 

25,87 

Crporl^ of Indian p'oJtic'' — 

OoUan mannfacturoJ 

Gnln, pulfc nnil ilour— 

Tonrnrnnd I>njrn 

Jticf (not In the tiu« ) 

Other article* 

G,2S 

2,20 

SO.Ol 

11,48 



7,88 

40 

86,68 

12,62 

To- a 

■M 

72,40 

73,13 

60,38 

exports of Forclpn mcrchaadPo— 

Cotton manufactures 

Other article* 

21,23 

10,03 


13,71 

8,32 

7,89 

8,80 

Total 

32 10 


22,03 

11,76 

ARABIA, OTHER STATES 





Imports therefrom— I 

Mlscollancous articles » 

3,61 

8,50 

6,80 

8,80 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Cotton mannfactnrea 

Grain, pulse and flour 

Tea , 

Other articles 

2,83 

21,74 

96 

10,91 

17,29 

1,08,40 

8,13 

18,90 

20,87 

88,30 

8,70 

18,10 

12,11 

61,09 

7,26 

16,66 

Total 

30,43 

1,47,78 

1,36,16 

07,11 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Miscellaneous articles 

18,84 

16,87 

14,37 

0,24 

BAHREIN ISLANDS 





Imports therefrom — 
fodoiii stones, etc 

Other articles . 

50,47 

2,52 

10,60 

3,60 

17,83 

8,51 

6,82 

2,16 

Total 

62,09 j 

20,16 

21,84 

7,97 
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No 12 — continued 


(la UtDonstlf 


Unan 

Pr»-«»t 

*\mfo 

im-xo 

1019^ 

iiKsn 

Bi.HBE15 ISLASXH— nwW. 





Cxtavu of Iipdl«Ti prcpdue* — 

Ceitoa aasalt^aztt 
(cix tB tb« buk) 

Ottur utiela 

t 4B 
tXit 
XM* 

5044 

mo 

14,45 

IM* 

4€ 75 

two 

94 a 

5841 

ti4* 

TotUi 

4-44 

to,(a 

•in 

0041 

£oarU of FottIco Bcrehsadbo— 

CaMm auBsfKOttra 

OtbcttrUdt* 

U,lft 

907 

15,03 

174* 

■i 

4.70 

OAO 

ToTAi 

«r4s 

£9 41 

mmsm 

1040 

ivomirco 





mport* ttKTrfrom — 

Oik, mlatnl 
otbautlcln 

43,70 

t 

M»44 

48 


81,78 

1 

Tara 


iM>n 

1,10.5« 

81,79 

£»Q(ti<< la&Ua rrodoa»>* 

MWtU«i«u mleiai 

SB 


1CIA3 


CETLQ5 





lapartAlbmti'oa ■ 

Onla, 

BldMu4 Uai,nv 

Jtt naa7 b«c< 

U tU’tOT 

SlfUt 

WU 

&ib>tr 

B««Ol 

Tm 

OtbrtArtlrfrt 

■g 

Mt 

443 

001 

17,01 

-IT 

143 

U77 

1,10 

T02 

37 15 
18 ,.« 

W TO 

1041 

rlS 

UM 

1,79 

iS. 

35.21 

lUS 

4319 

».» 

147 

0,10 

lt,04 

Ji 

” 1 ! 

so 

B6.0* 

13 41 
74.64 

TotU. 


110,41 

240A* 

1 13 47 

ZrrofU Mp>lij»r«>joo* — 

AbImAl Qrtof 

CmIiM C"k 

Ccffr# 

rpitffa aj»*f rtarrf 

rt S( r 1 iltif oasm 4I h) 

TM IfT lr»B tf 
rrdt lal '•t llM 

0/ jb. n **** 1 

ru**(ci tlBtb4b bl 

Oi r ru 

Jx n T* rt«fr< 

'J w» 

« ffBVM 

W Idfmijk* lew 

r** 

r«.» 

fftt'T 

T 

Wr. 1 111 - r 

tn. r rtl trt 

1S.<0 

AM9 

»T« 

59,03 

M» 

1 0 
15.55 

1003 

M 

31 1 
ei 14 
301 
M05 

5741 

41 19 

41 

81 1 

57 9« 

5.-€ 

1*91 

19 00 
•940 

87 

74 45 

53 94 

4 99 

1743 

4 5.1 
15 0 

S 4t 
10*7 

3 ,41 

5 *5 
t< U 
1-.31 
U 31 
090 
-45 
4137 

6,Ml» 

70 10 

IT U 

55 03 
44.35 
9,05 
€1,73 
1904 
35.47 
35.« 

• 0( 
1,57 75 

M»0« 

3441 

14 - 
)«.45 

47 47 
9X0 

1 40 
14> 

S«I 

1 ]931 

5,01 91 

39 0 

040 

e -40 

3343 

7 75 
4541 

.!•*? 

37/17 

Ml 

9541 

Tot t 

0j«4v 

11.74 t* 

lt.70H 

11,10 «3 

l U •- ttl -iMrt 
' t-fW 

CK_rt n) M 

19 

4.H 

4 i~l 
£3« 

• 4> 
IMl 
» #9 

X fo 

9 35 
111 

Toth 

53 00 

4103 

4903 

»t* 


lOD 






































-No. 12 — continued, 


(In thousands of Hnpeet 


ARTIOLES 

Pre 

average 

1928 29 

1929 80 

1930-31 

HONGKONQ. 






Imports therefrom — 

Apparel 

BuUdlng materials 

Cotton manofnctores 

Cordage 

Drugs and medicines 

Fire works 

Grain, pulse and flour 

Provisions 

Silk, raw 

>1 manufactures Including yam, etc 

Sugar, refined 

Other articles 

1,21 

88 

1,04 

3,19 

6,48 

6,00 

4,68 

8,86 

23.60 

21.61 
10,84 
15,69 

43 

1 

7,70 

1,05 

1,37 

6,00 

1,62 

11,07 

8,80 

7,44 

5,08 

26,06 

38 

1 

8,26 

1,26 

1,81 

1,38 

1,40 

12,62 

7,24 

3,26 

10 20 
26,78 

02 

'* 6,43 

1,06 

2,13 

70 

13,30 

12,20 

12,16 

1,50 

7,85 

29,22 


ToTAIi 

98,31 

78,88 

78,00 

80,78 

Exports of Indian produce — 
Chemicals 

Coal and coke , 

Cotton — 

Kaw 

Twist and yam 

Drugs and medicines 

Grain, pulse and flour 
Jadestone 

Jute manufactures 

Opium 

Other articles 

• « 

• 

• 

11,14 

32,86 

3 , 86,40 

4,92 

12,70 

6,66 

7,42 

4 , 16,62 

30,17 

10 

14,19 

12,08 

18,25 

12,60 

4,69 

1 , 28,87 

49,10 

17 

12,81 

6,60 

28,71 

38,02 

4,86 

1 , 68,68 

40,09 

6 

5,89 

4,21 

91 

66,60 

1,45 

co,oo 

33,20 


Total 

9 , 12,86 

2 , 40,78 

2 , 94.13 

1 , 61,78 

Exports of Foreign merchandise 
Fish— 

Flshmau s and sharkflns 
Fmlts and vegetables — 

Dried, salted, or preserved 
Other articles 


4,07 

2,13 

0,02 

8,08 

1,86 

4,90 

3,84 

1.17 

6.17 

3,00 

43 

1,77 


Total 

13,42 

10,23 

10.18 

5,20 

CHINA (E5CLHSIVE PF HONGKONG 
AND MA.CAO) 





Imports therefrom — 
cotton yam V 
„ piece goods 

Silk, raw 

„ manufactures, including yam 

Tea 

Other articles 

5 

20 

83,44 

35,07 

10,70 

27,92 

1 , 27,03 

32,38 

1 , 02,00 

91,80 

23,01 

64 , on 

1 , 10,31 

20,43 

1 , 12,82 

85,76 

10,61 

00,71 



Total 

1 , 57,93 

4 . 31,78 

4 , 09,63 

3,33 3 3 

Exports of Indian produce — 
Cotton — 

Baw 

Twist and yam 

Pleccgood" 

Grain, pulse and flour 

Jute, raw 
,, manufactures 

Paraflln wax 

Tea 

Other articles 

• 


7 , 28,81 

r,o 

42 

C 8,02 

17 13 

10,03 

47,82 

23,76 

0 34, ®2 

10 

62 

2 , 7'', 43 
35,-4 

CC^v>v> 

11 9 , 

.O.5I 

7,40 81 

2') 

4 , P 3 65 

12 07 

10 04 
3f,5T 

32 C 4 

15 (9 


Total 


9 , 43,64 

13 ( 2,-0 

1 S 23 ,K 
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No 12 — ooiUinitAt 


(la ttaota&od* ot Bopea) 


A»ICt» 

fT*-»ar 

arenCB 

lOSSXS 

lfiS»-®0 

10«I>-*1 

BlHlLEn» •««. 





iXMCt* Of Ib 4I*» ptodae*— 

Cottoa Buifutartf 

Un (ncn ts tb* liMk) 

OttHrutlcVi 

4.4® 

t5,4» 

11.M 

*04* 

s*40 

*8,41 

lft4® 

4ft.Tft 

»40 

04 

X841 

*24® 

TOTAl 

4-44 

BOO® 

01 n 

W4J 

Cooiti cl Fortlta EtecbkodlM — 

Srtum BAMlcetiiti 

Otb«iJtld» 

18.1® 

•47 

U.Di 

1T4® 


4.70 

fljl 

TOTii 

*74® 

•0 41 


1040 

BOBSTBO 





iBUTti tbortXms — 

OtUlMUttW 

UT® 

1 

14*48 

48 

1404* 

11.78 

Torn 

®*.n 

■■3331 

1404® 

81 T9 

CncrM ellaJUa uodBe»~ 
jEO'ttCuraoA utUte* 

03 


104® 

fi,«i 

CETIOB 





lapomUiqthqt&— 

On] 

EMh u 4 tklK, nv 

Jfft ru jbAc 

VruH 

OQi 

Rabter 

Ittdl 

srirt 

t« 

oibniJti iM 

1 

u 

8.4® 

t« 

14« 

1 41 

4ft 

10 

•1 

*941 

tio 

2041 


1041 

149 

1*4® 

184® 

1.T9 

i£ 

»ft4l 

1ft,88 

41 1® 

8.80 

»4T 

8,10 

1144 

-il» 

7® 

19 30 
14( 
ftO 
1049 
1>41 
78.04 

Totit 

T*.U 

1,10 41 

14041 

1 1® 47 

Rxp^rnj II >lUoprodac«-> 

ArJm U.DTt*! 

Cml aad co\< 

Co5r* 

Ctniattn»«»f etam 
n S (fi 1 11 1 cuaej t h) 

T Un tria.rt 

ITaUiaal ff« l>n 
nnla.fnl'^ 1 Cirif— 

Mn( tl th»b k) 

OU^ra^rt 

JiU n nd rtim 
>1 wn 
t rrvlfl . 

rr«W t aalUbr •• !&«• 

HatWf t*» 

r-r-i 

trw 

T 

•Wc 1 t lUnt » 
oa f ml In 

18 40 
414* 
ftT« 
34 01 
441 
U» 
IV> 

-4.T1 

1 40 
ft 41 
1047 

1 14 
ft 4 

14 Ift 
1— .1 
IftJI 
4,»0 

ft^l 

•044 

41,«« 

• 3 

•t n 
n It 

ft41 

•843 

eeoii 

7ft ID 

11 ” 

S* 0® 
84,13 
0,0- 
•i n 
10,01 
11,47 
»!,« 
ft ftl 
147 7ft 

*741 

41 1* 

41 

B1 “R 
ft7 9« 
ft.-® 
0,91 

8.444® 

£441 

It “3 

18 43 

4747 

•/o 

ftl 03 

ft n 

ft 30 

W49 

*.01 

1 1®43 

194» 

iOJO 

17 

Tt 43 

M 03 

4 99 

743 

8 4141 
ft* 10 

040 

tZ,90 

»ft4® 

7 79 
4-,.l 

7^* 

1143 

3747 

2.61 

W41 

Tot u 

•42.33 

U.T4C0 

It 78 eft 

1U848 

txpn* fr>tTlfat» nti ll*»— 
tl a: rtutM 

t l-t-Jn 

Otw rl In 

•..4 

"ll4 

ft 14 

1/^3 

2843 

IHI 


Torn 

13 04 

4101 

4311 

j 


100 













































J^Io. 12 — corttinvM, 


(In thoBBanda of Bnpee' 


Articles | 

Pre vr'XT 
average 

1928 29 

1929 SO 

1930 Si 

HOKGKONG, 





Imports therefrom — 

Apparel 

Building materials 

Cotton manufactures 

Cordage 

Drugs and medicines 

Fire works 

Grain, pulse and flour 

Provisions 

Silk, raw 

„ manufactures including yarn, etc 

Sugar, refined 

Other articles 

1,21 

88 

1,04 

3,19 

6,48 

6,00 

4,68 

8,86 

28,69 

21,61 

10,34 

16,59 

43 

1 

7,70 

1,05 

1,37 

6,00 

1,62 

11,97 

8,80 

7,44 

6,08 

26,06 

38 

1 

8,20 

1,26 

1,81 

1,38 

1,40 

12,02 

7,24 

3,26 

10 20 
26,73 

62 

0,43 

1,06 

2,13 

70 

13,30 

12,20 

12,15 

1,60 

7,35 

20,22 

Total 

08,31 

78 S3 

78,00 

SO, 78 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Chemicals 

Coal and coke • • 

Cotton — 

Saw 

Twist and yam . 

Drugs and medicines . ♦ 

Grain, pulse and flour 

Jadestone 

Jute manufactures 

Opium 

Other articles 

11,14 

82,86 

3,86,40 

4,92 

12,70 

6,65 

7,42 

4,16,62 

36,17 

10 

14,19 

12,93 

16,26 

12,60 

4,69 

1,28,87 

40,10 

17 

12,81 

5,60 

23,71 

88,02 

4,86 

1,68,68 

40,09 

c 

5,89 

01 

66,60 

1.45 

C0,90 

33,26 

Total 

9,12,86 

2,40.73 

2,04,13 

1,01,78 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 

Fish— 

Flshmaus and sharkflns 

Fruits and vegetables — 

Dried, salted, or preserved 

Other articles 

4,07 

2,13 

6,62 

8,98 

1,86 

4,90 

3,84 

1.17 

6.17 

3,00 

43 

1,77 

Total 

13,42 

10,23 

10,18 

r.,2C 

CHINA (EXCLUSIVE OF HONGKONG 
AND MACAO) 





Imports therefrom — 
cotton yam ► 

,, piece goods 

Silk, raw , 

„ manufactures, including yam 

Tea 

Other articles 

Total 

6 

20 

83,44 

35,07 

10,70 

27,92 

1,27,63 

82,38 

1,02,00 

91,80 

23,01 

61,06 

1,10,31 

20,43 

1.12.82 

S5,7fi 

19,61 

60,71 


1,57,03 

4,31,78 

4,00,53 


Exports of Indian produce — 

Cotton — 

Baw 

T'\Ist and yam 

Picregood' 

Grain, pnlsc and flour 

Jute, raw 

„ manufactures 

Paraffln wax 

Tea 

Other articles 

TOT^L 

42,79 

4,10,04 

2,70 

12,32 

10,84 

49,00 

1 

sa’pE 

3.06,43 

7,28,81 

42 

42 

68.02 
IT 13 
33 
10,03 
47,52 
23 Tt- 

9, 34, "2 
10 
62 

2 "0,4" 
la -4 
36 ,j5 
11,9- 

ao 

7,49 aj 

3 1 

4 9" 

1C tT 

1*1 1 t 

</7 

12, Cl 

1 , ' 

8.72,39 

9 43,84 


I IJE'K 



















Ho 12— i)on<»n''«i 


(t» tbooi*»l» d Rni***) 



No. 12 — continued, 


(In Thous nJs of Kupco') 


Aetioles 

Pre-war 

average 


1029 30 

1980-31 

JAPAN — eontd 





Exports of Indian produce — 

Cotton, raw 

Hides and skins, tanned or dressed . 

Iron and steel 

Jute, rarr 
„ manufactures 

Lac . . . . 

Lead 

Wanures 

Oilcakes . 

Opium 

Paraffin wax , 

Pulse 

Bice (not In the husk) 

Other articles 

14,60,70 

12,79 

16,24 

10,64 

10,93 

o 1 7 

6,60 

16,10 

9,79 

6,00 

4.19 

1,88,80 

6,87 

29,02,62 
86,76 
1,87 20 
80,73 
45,30 
83,83 
10,85 
IS, 66 
86,18 

6,12 

32,11 

10,07 

88,16 

27,29,04 

31,02 

1,80,02 

44,17 

05,15 

32,90 

17.88 
6,66 

14,11 

7,T4 

26,63 

4,69 

65.89 

20,09,81 

20,15 

70,69 

11,68 

17,60 

18,02 

18,74 

6,25 

10,87 

27, S 5 
10.47 
1,10 
44,37 

Totai. 

16,84,66 

84,42,67 

82,26,72 

23,73,40 

Exports of Poreign merchandise — 
Miscellaneous articles , . . 

1,66 

18,86 

28 04 

13,62 

JAVA 





Imports therefrom — 

OofToQ •••#««» 
Earinaceons foods . . . 

Liquors 

Sugar 

Tea . 

Other articles 

1 

60 

2,60 

9,23,33 

81 

7,79 


16,75 

8.26 

12,16 

12,97,11 

22,54 

10,97 

12,11 

2,64 

12,02 

0,65,24 

7,66 

14,60 

TOTAl 

9,36,03 

16,41,67 

13,66,63 

10,34,17 

Exports of Indian produce — 
ante, gunnv hags . 

Opium . 

Klee (not In the husk) 

Other articles 

46,29 

62,26 

1,76,68 

15,69 

2,25,70 

88,60 

65,08 

40,61 

1,07,04 

24,10 

1,08,81 

?5,10 

. . 

3,69,29 

25,72 

47,88 

20,30 

TOTAI, 

2,89,74 

8,69,04 

4,20,71 

2,58,60 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Miscellaneous articles 

1,12 

8,92 

C 00 

4,7t 

PERSIA 

Temorts tlierefrom — 

Fruits and vegetahles dried, salted, etc 
Gums and resins 

Oils, mineral 

Precious stones, etc 

Wool, raw 

Other articles . 

18,68 

3,74 

4,09 

8,23 

9,81 

18,04 

23,67 

11,51 

3,17,04 

06 

8,61 

20 48 

21,61 
11,50 
3,10 20 

9,14 

18.00 

18 51 
0,27 
2,30,41 

8,03 

13,43 

Total 

63,40 

5,82 47 

mgm 

n 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Cotton, twist and yam 
, manufactures 

Grain, pulse and flour — 

Klee (not In the husk) 

Others 

Indigo 

Tea, black 

Other articles 

12 Ci 
13,73 

10 1-5 

3, S3 

1 PO 

1 t,7 
11.51 

26,76 
(.5 CT 

8,52 

3 20 

4 

2C CO 
29,51 

34 26 

4t. "C 

11 P3 

03 

5 f'’ 

■ 

To-'At 

■a 

l.'O 19 

ii''’ • 

1 ' 
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Iso. 12 — aoM'uiu«f 


CI> tbensiaib ol KotmO 
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•No. 12 — covitinued 


(In thousands oI KnpeeO 


AETIOIiES 

Pre-war 
av crage 

1028-29 

1929 30 

1080-31 

STEAITS SETTLEMENTS— conW 





Exports of Indian produce — contd 





Hides and sMns, raw 

Jute manufactures 

Opium 

Provisions and oilman's stores 

Eubber, raw . 

Seeds 

Tin, ore 

Tobacco 

Other articles 

26 

34,40 

1.48,73 

14,92 

84 

8,23 

2,03 

13,12 

64,89 

14 

76,00 

21,32 

27,81 

42,34 

47,80 

16,70 

1,29,46 

49 

72,31 

21,82 

22,82 

8,69 

37,64 

16,87 

1,27,14 

C 

48,72 

' 10,67 
11,3" 
7,41 
21,78 
10,84 
1,11,19 

Total 

1 

7,64,93 

7,81,16 

7,90,66 

6,20,28 

E^orts of Foreign merchandise — 

Cotton manufactures 

Spices, cloves 

Other articles 

4,90 

1,01 

11,44 

2,81 

54 

10,60 

1,07 

04 

8,41 

1,89 

90 

8,16 

ToTAIi 

18,25 

13,94 

11,02 

10,44 

8TIMATEA 





Imports therefrom — 

Oils, mineral . 

Other articles 

11,78 

5 

18,23 

17 

6,07 

5 

2,01 

0 

Total 

11,88 

13,40 

6,12 

2,07 

Exports of Indian and Foreign produce — 

Coal and coke 

Rice (not In the husk) 

Other articles 

9,13 
10,07 
! 4,75 

1,40,71 

11,70 

i 

04 

1,76,63 

12,31 

' 1,43,64 

8,78 

Total 

24,66 

3,62,41 

1,88,78 

1 

3,62,42 

IRAQ (a) 





Imports therefrom — 

Drugs and medicines 

Dyeing and tanning substances 

Fruits and vegetables 

Grain, pulse and flour 

Hardware 

Hides and skins, raw 

Metals — Brass 

Provisions 

Seeds 

Wool, raw 

,, manufactures 

Other articles 

— 

61 

72 

65,60 

6.15 

37 

2.16 

76 

16 

0 

71 

21 

5 03 

65 

32 

60,01 

31,71 

38 

1,08 

33 

17 

69 

20 

12 

6 CC 

76 

30 
49,71 
13,(6 

19 

31 

30 

17 

I*: 

16 
' IT 

Tot\L 

— 

mm 

HBH 

1 (■O f2 


(a) Included InTuiLej In AjlaiirJortol021-Cl‘ 
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No 12— oonhnufti. 


(la thaouttdi of Eup«M) 


itncio 

Ew-war 

TtEftl* 

imz3 

1913-10 

1910-U. 

I»AQ (t>— cwtfi. 





EttOTti tladU rcodce*— 





CotUQiu afutotct 
lodlfo 

QrUa, poll) tad flmi— > 

Eka (aot U batU 

Wbett Boar 

Otbcrt 

JtU munftetvti 

Tft 

Dlbff utklt* 


9,T0 

63^0 

S* 

BOO 

IJl 

CO 

W# 

13>* 

u.to 

TT. 

‘’ii 

ts* 

fi3. 

• 1 

94* 

1 941 

li4B 

1 

Turn 

- 

1 

1 

1 U41 

0147 

Eiporti cJ roTflU* r&»rclaoillu— 


1 



CoUe m aU«tam 

Piorittoat 

Isbbt t mtvxUctoni 

0 nkWt 

j 3 

m 

1S,9« 

£ 

1V« 

sji 

11,TT 

11 41 

4 

Jt4» 

49 

T40 

TOTU 

- 

SB 90 

iS4T ' 

lifll 

TCEKCT 1’? Uti (» 





I '■porci 





(ttitntii, nnif 

TreiU ItnEtbki «t« 

'mla, pojM ttd f Kf 

Ott^r wUri*« 

*S0 
UXJ 
t M 

19 te 

11 

U 

*" 1 

• 

1 

TOTtt 

64 M 

11 

17 

4 

Cip>^i ItUt proio''^-- 





(Wt t m tf*n ~ 

( 1 Zt 

Qrtivr'i^ IB »— 

»U«(KrtJ tL \ U 
\\ b'U o«x 

Oitm 

J** EUTlf ■< fM 

T 

cnt f rU 

9 59 

1 10 

«0 

1 n> 
W 19 
31. 1 

34* 

• 13 

10 

1 «l 

U3 

MO 

X 

M* 

Ul 

'it 

1 n 

1 

91 

I.-1 

M7 

77 

TOT 1 

-.11 00 

11 B» 

114* 

11 19 

>ir T 1 1 *♦ 1 c r-* Un- 



BB 


r -1 f t rrt 

O r 


■ 

M 

tl 

T i 

B 

IB 

■i 

11 


I I 11 H.n I A t t-*-t J3ti tl. 

< t t -II I I* ii. 
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No. 12 — concluded, 


(In thousands of Eufees) 


Articles 

Pre-war 
aa erige 

1928-20 

1929-30 

1980-81 

AUSTRALIA 





Imports therefrom — 

Coal 

Horses 

Pro\i3lons and oilman’s stores 

Railway plant, etc 

Tallow and stcnrlno . , . • 

"Wheat 

Wool, raw ... . 

Other articles 

7.80 
30,00 

2,96 

30,74 

1.80 

8,71 

18,56 

27 

19,90 

2,00 

17,63 

7,67,10 

17,41 

14,24 

30 

19,67 

8,04 

23,02 

4,66,62 

21,98 

14,34 

82 

10,28 

8,76 

20,31 
1,79 19 
9,93 
12,98 

Total 

1,01,10 

8,45,56 

6,63,77 

2,41,77 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Bides and skins, raw . 

Jute, bags and cloth 

OUs 

Rice (not in the husk) 

Seeds 

Tea 

Other articles 

4,42 

2,05,07 

0,26 

20,03 

8,11 

40,81 

32,76 

10,34 

5,91,63 

39 

11,87 

46,03 

86,65 

41,82 

20,88 

4,21,20 

48 

0,20 

62,60 

80,60 

46,30 

14,60 

8,67,06 

81 

1,89 

22,28 

28 90 
22,80 

Total 

! 8,13,36 

7,87,63 

5,78,01 

4,47,44 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Miscellaneous articles 

53 

1,46 

1,68 

1,16 

NEW ZEALAND 





Imports therefrom — 

Miscellaneous articles 

26 

1,05 

3,49 

8,60 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Jute manufactures 

Manures 

Other articles 

36,67 

8,97 

10,02 

71,67 

61 

14,99 

64,03 

1,88 

12,23 

86 

12,04 

TOTAL 

50,66 

87,27 

77,64 

68,02 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Miscellaneous articles 

7 

6 

18 

18 

HAWAH 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Jute, gunny bags 

Other articles 

18,51 

34 

40,69 

2,77 

89,98 

1,87 

84,01 

8,11 

Total 

18,86 

43,36 

41,86 

37,16 


No. 13 — Imports of cotton piecegoodb. 


(In thousands of yards) 


CotnmirES 

Pre Tvar 
average 

■War 

average 

Post-Tvar 
average | 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Oret 

From United Kingdom 
„ Japan 
„ United States 
„ Other countries 

Total 

1,815,997 

2,569 

10,406 

2,056 

816,197 

81,171 

7,866 

1,160 

668,862 

96,727 

7,994 

8,225 

520,615 

393,090 

916 

1 10 422 

143,297 

218,319 

635 

2,838 

1,331,017 

904,874 

070,628 

925,549 1 
1 

BjliH 
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No. 14. — PRODUCTION IN THE INDIAN MILLS OF COTTON PIEOEGOODS. 


(In thousands of yards) 


Articles 

1 

PrC'Unr 

nacrago 

War 

nverngo 

Po3t-war 

average 

1929-80 ^ 

i 

■ 

■Qrcv and bleached plecegoods . 
OolouTt-d I'lecegoods 

* 

854,141 

251,353 

1,005,856 

378,187 

1,209,084 

400,182 

1,814,021 

004,000 

2,003,400 

657,048 


Total 

1,105,404 

1,444,042 


2,418,081 

2,661,133 


No. 15-A — lilPORTS OF COTTON TIYIST AND YARN FROxM PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


(In thousands of I ha) 


1 

COTOTEIES 

1 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average ; 

i 

Post-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930 81 

From United Kingdom 


37,050 

24,074 

26,702 

20,112 

10,316 


Hongkong 


26 

10 

198 

80 

20 


Netherlands 


1,800 

027 

279 

86 

16 


Switzerland 

« 

1,132 

389 

004 

664 

74 

•99 

Italy 


007 

297 

287 

1,429 

64 

•99 

China 

• 

16 

214 

637 

10,495 

11,723 

19 

Japan 


468 

7,424 

16,780 

10,870 

6,895 

19 

Other countries 


1,147 

800 

298 

ICO 

84 



Total 

41,794 

84,008 

44,681 

48,882 

29,140 


No 16 -B — Imports of cotton twist and tarn by counts 

(In thousands of lbs ) 


ARTICLES 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war i 
average 

1929-30 

1930-81 

Percentage 
of total 
in 

1930-81 

Kos 1 to 20 

1,876 

2,191 

6,087 

1,044 

454 

1 6 

•’ 21 to 30 

4,374 

8,108 

8,626 

088 

478 

1 6 

■' 31 to 40 

23,213 

17,680 

20,680 

20,060 

14,766 

60 6 

Above No 40 

7,602 

6,946 

6,291 

9,018 

4,273 

14 7 

Two folds (doubles) 

— 

— 

8,978 

18,063 

9,170 

816 

Unspecified descriptions 

5,280 

6,199 

8,324 

34 

10 

[ 

Total 

41,794 

84,063 

44,081 

43,832 

20,140 

100 
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No 154D —Imposts of cotton twist task in 192S»29, 1929-80 ani> 
1930-81 BT CUlBffltS FROM THE TSlNOIPll BUFPLTINa OOONTBEES 


{Is tb cu n s nl i o< Tbi > 


• 



16*041 

OcWTl !•£!>— 




Trta Dxt*3 Ktacfla 

1*018 

•11 

m 

• Ispui 

IS 

1 

1 ** 

a Chtm (Isfedlat Hoeftflctl 

40 

lit 

1 11 

Toui. (sleoatrta) 

1,»8 

1444 

488 

OoDcn Cl>M 

T?1 


47» 

1 

Co^ntn n-io— 



1 

TncD UmtUd XtscdODi 

8410 

8487 

•4T* 


wn 

1481 

1 *,117 

„ Cbln (lcctiA>sBoei:koe(} 

10489 

• m 

10,U0 

Tefu Ai OQCDtdM} 

19487 

n.0M 

14,781 

A»OT»4&— 


1 


Ftf Wkg Pi»Wn 

»r»t 

•414 ' 

44108 

M ^*pu 

u 

lot 

81 

a CIitMQBelsAt&f Bao(^etl3 

10 

10 

1 

T4 

Totu. UQ cpmtriM) 

9481 

•.ou ' 

4,*7» 

Tto-k&m— 

Tm UitMXlssten 

1.070 

■4" 

*,MT 


WO* 

T4M 

4.884 

Obus (ladaait«II«tfks*|} 

tio 

m 

14» 

Totu, (Utoattlw) 

U.«Ot 

1S43I 

C^lTO 

taeriftlas 

18 

»4 

10 

Totli CT COTTOK flip Ixs uu 

41.T88 

4Mtt 

t*440 
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No. 16 . — PboductioJ'^ in the Indian mills or cotton twist and yaln 

BY COUNTS 


(In tUoustinds of Iba.) 


ARTICLES 

Pro war 
nvcrngc 

Mar 

average 

Post war 
average 

1020-30 

1 

1080 31 

Percent' 
age of 
total In 

1 1930 31 

K05 lto20 . . 

478,533 

400,062 

447,167 

1 

403,382 


, 60-3 

*’ Cl to so 

140,363 

174,000 

105,308 

271,824 

259.465 

20* 9 

” 31 to 40 

18,009 

20,087 

10,020 

40,306 


70 

Abo\e No 40 

2.035 

3,834 

2,000 

16,279 

27,311 

3 1 

^\ft«tes . 

602 

0S6 ; 

i 

376 

1 

0,710 

6,703 

07 

TOTiL 

m 


002,610 

833,600 

807,015 

100 


No. 17 — Imports of r vw silk 'iilk yarn and silk piecegoods 

(In thonaands of Kupeea) 


ArnciEa a'vd CotrviriEs 

Pre-Tvar 
a\ crago 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

J920 30 

1930 31 

iRrorts or silk, ratv — 

China . . 

Hongkong . ... 

Straits Settlements 

Other countrlca 

83,44 

23,00 

0,76 

3,87 

82,02 

10,83 

1,29 

8,07 

■ 

1,12,82 

7,24 

8,07 


XOTiL 

1,17,25 

1,10,01 

1,49,00 

1,23,13 

83,17 

IHPOETS OF BXtK TARtt— 

United Kingdom 

France . . . 

Swltierland . 

Italy 

China (Including Hongkong) . 

Japan 

Other countries 

4,27 

06 

67 

14,22 

2,76 

17,38 

1,86 

3,03 

20 

20 

8,66 

6,07 

20,11 

3 

1,96 

1,08 

81 

14,56 

9,00 

30,20 

20 

81 

4,01 

10,06 

29,67 

6,70 

18,88 

7,76 

1,31 

1,76 

6,80 

16,05 

12,00 

0,26 

4,82 

Total 

41,19 

42,23 

68,20 

71,83 

61,87 

Imports of Silk PiEOEaooDS — 

United Kingdom 

France 

China (Including Hongkong) 

Japan 

Other countries 

3,80 

8,87 

68,64 

1,18,67 

2,38 

4,13 

3,65 

73,04 

1,17,03 

1,80 

6,19 

2,08 

1,84,98 

1,77,03 

4,15 

1,07 

4,61 

80,76 

1,20,10 

0,07 

03 

1,04 

61,23 

60,00 

3,96 

Total 

1,82,22 

2,01,61 

3,24,58 

2,22,60 

1,26,86 


No IS — Imports op woollen piecegoods 

(In thonaands of Eupees) 


COtTMRIES 

Pre war 
average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1929-80 

1030 31 

United Kingdom 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France .... 

Italy 

Japan 

Other couniries . 

Total 

1,40,44 

89,88 

3,00 

1,78 

10,86 

S3 

2 

3,94 

1,21,68 

3,02 

1,26 

81 

8,86 

18 

6,30 

1,64 

1,63,84 

7,18 

8,61 

4,20 

7,80 

2,07 

8,16 

1,90 

00,80 

24,C6 

8,88 

6,39 

60,09 

20,81 

4.80 

9.80 

47,71 
8,10 
3,66 
8,80 
24,01 
25,31 
^ 02 
4 20 

1,19 80 

2,03,78 

1,37,64 

1 

1,88,71 

2,83,22 
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Xi', 'JO — Imi’OUTv 01 inON \ND STI i:l. 


(In ton-) 


t 'ictt trp (or’tr ttf 

i rr 

\\ nr 

nvrn'T ; 

To t Mnr 
n\mf 0 

IfifiO-fiO 

1930 31 

, I 5 riJ ' 

l ' 5v' ' 1 

f I ■■ 

(1,* 

12 *71 

! X* 

TT *> 

fi: .1 
f» 
n 

r ,7' 

.! ‘•s 1 
hi> 

2,097 

GOf 

1 

3,0S2 

1 

"i ' 

U' "1 

a ’fi 

mat 

mm 

3,083 


(In h! Ih of Jlupco) 


(ill - < )t ■* ‘‘•’''{rtf, '1 * 1 . 

t ' « 1 1 ( r -1 ' /• _ - 

f ! n' 

( .Ir, . 

»<• -r - 1 

! 

.. 1 

f 

J ‘'T 
( '' 

r. 10 

4 1 1 
( I 

u 

i 

10,10 

0,42 

O 

7 

fi,07 

4,02 

CO 

7 

I. Till 

n,"'- 

'> »7 

» ' 

-0 -f 

17,17 j 

10,80 


Xo Jl. — ImI'CiITs 01 M\(’in\Jl{V AM) MUAASOPK 


(In (linu»'tiiili of liupciN) 


1 r ) f- ' )i i jf Jf 1 

i <(7 »" » 


1 7,fl) 27 

1S,0S,£8 

10,7218 

1 M t ( ' \ rl \ 

21, 0 

i.r,‘i 

1,10,70 

1,7. ‘22 


J i ,1 

t3 

1 {,4 4 

0,01 

0,30 

4 8G 

!■ U 

1 11 

2;*, 7 

1 27 

1 ..89 

16 24 

f,e* IS- 

'’J».-7 

2,(9 

3s vH 



f(tl”r eu s'lir' 

t » 

17 

41, 00 

82,87 


Totat 

'.,01.11 

0,1 ”,87 

21,01,81 

18,21,85 

14,34,78 


Xo 22. — iMPons 01 moiok oaks, cyclls, magons and accessories. 


(In tlioiisantk of Rupees) 


Motor cans — 

Unlled Kingdom 

VnIted btnl.^ of America 
Cansdn 

ItnU 

Trance 

OUiT countrifs 

4 

/ 

21,03 

20 

4,80 

9,07 

H 

80,55 

1,00,45 

35,20 

0,47 

0,07 

13,04 

00,64 

1,06,18 

41,70 

20,41 

0,78 

0.20 

71,03 

1 00,41 

63,08 

10.43 

0,81 

5,04 


TOTAh 

l,13,45t 


3,12.28 

3,75,86 

2,57,60 

Motor cycles — 

United Kfngdoro 

Other countries 


10,28 

40 

5,10 

1,20 

13,47 

5,05 

10.43 

63 

7.69 

65 


TOTAl 

10,08t 

0,30 

19,42 

11,01 

8.14 

Motor omnlbu-«C8 — 

United Kingdom 

United States of America 
Italy 

Canada 

Other countries 


3,55 

00 

1,50 

2,70 

2,70 

84 

16 

s 9 

' 3 

17,62 

1,70,20 

0 

45,00 

2,18 

16,25 

88,70 

19 

36,08 

1,41 


TOTAT, 

6,71t 

0,30 

00,01 

2,41,60 

1,41,69' 


t The figures represent those lor lOlS-14 only 
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No 12 — lupoETS or uoTon CABS ovoles waoonb akdacoessories— conM 


On thouiuds of Bop*^) 


AMtOUf 13D OertBTinj 

rr«-«ar 

arMif* 

Wnr 

arcrafn 

Pt>*l *ar 

artrat* 

itow 

i»ao4i 

BartaettDotor can aod ao<« ertin itfc, ka4 
acmaorW^ 






Valted Ktnfdom 

tS.Tl 

is,to 


fUs 

tiift 

Untied Btatei •( AaierVa 

1.IM 

ftu 

• n 

TU3 


Tnnca 

wt 

u 


tfir 

in 

Other etWTrtrl’i 

e4d 

64 

6,-5 

16 40 

14,10 


BlAOl 

tSTft 


l,t346 

•m 

Totalroolc* e«r» »te aad piarta— 






United KUfdoat 

T4 10 

44,-0 

U6ft4 



United BUtet ot AneOca 

a 4ft 

Ift i) 

M»>w 



Italjr 

64 


1642 



Franco 


t,T» 

ftAft 



0<raU7 

iA* 


44ft 



Eel<lra 

446 

■a 

•41 



Canada 



4e,»3 


it« 

Otfaeroewitrtai 

IM 

■ 

T41 


06 

Tom 

lAOM 

141,46 

4r*ii 

TA>At 

446 01 


I iT«n«a Coe tro rws. i«u U ud IPU-ll 


Ko 23 — Impoets or haedwaee bioltjdiko ouxLEBr etc 

(la tbowad* ot BnpeM) 


OUCIUIM 

Pre^nrar 

aearaf# 

1 

iTai 

enri^ 

PwUwar 

10S»-X) 

1660 61 

United gtegdan 


146 61 

140,00 

641,04 

1404* 

141,4ft 

United BUtca of Am don 


14 7* 

•047 

14643 

6046 

44.M 

Japan 


Oft 

46,66 

46,00 


»41 

firednn 


o 

446 

16,06 

1646 

1646 

Oeraianr 


6744 

6 TO 

6046 

1 6641 

1,07 71 

Anctda 

BaacHT 

OafoiieTaUa 


1 8746 

646 

441 

1 ^ 
i 16 U 

m 

BalftiHB 


643 

61 

S,T4 

44W 


Otbei eonsfartea 


746 

048 

UOft 

444 

■1 


tom 

64744 

X,7« U 

5T941 

6,06/6 

•KM 
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^ 4 

^ i 




7*’ tAI S (r\CI l f)177f} ir07> A2>I) siffl) 




(In tlinii’^nnd'! of ntijiccs) 


•t" r t> irv C nr^iT* 

J- ^ * 

- r-- 



102" "O 


Cr »•- '1 ' - - 

X 

4'* » ‘ t . 

J f- t 
»" V ' 
iC 

r 

:i ’*• 

' I? "1 

ff 

t 

1 1 14,0' 

6 '1 
‘ 

.1 
1.'2 
^ *» 

20,00 
4,11 
Ip 03 
'•'1,71 

4 on 

6 ro 

20,66 

68 

10,60 

28,00 

4,60 

20,73 

1 ' 1 1 • 

* 1* • 


1 '^1,40 

(3,40 

1,03,60 

Tir_ 

t t ) * 

* » 

i< 't 

» t 1 

*!■,'- 

! " 

( I i‘' 

A 12 

1,7'' 


62,61 

1,17 

47 


' ,«=- 1 

it n 


fo r.« 

64,46 

rirr— 

t t * K' , ' — 

I ' , “ 

-5 

<4T* --I 

<» V* ' t 5 1 

i4 t’ 

•v fk - 

' ' r 
li 

12 01 

',04 

21, CO 
4,61 
50 
I.'"' 

' 1.76 

J 

11 81 

7 13 

40 

10,10 

4,03 

5,25 
4,22 
22 
/ / 
17,38 

i(~*t 

i..n 

22 80 


10,73 

80,84 

LTiiifi'i'-'. ' — 

(,rl >• 3 5i!"“ lo'n • 

H” ' f t f 

ir.o'* 

■<ac 

lO.'.P 

10,50 

1 34, '6 

; 4,74 

4 20 
5,23 

3,42 

8,74 

rciTii 


'•0,18 

1 

j 10,20 

0,43 

7,10 

Atriij’dcr— 

Lrl*-"3 Kln^ilo n . 

OcIlM 6t U! c' Atcalca . ' 

Ott"’- cyunul < . j 

1 

1 

1 J.'i'i 

1 le.id 

' -i.eo 

i 1.0. 

1 


m 

30 70 
13 60 
62,00 
35,71 

21,32 

13,21 

42,11 

23,00 

TOXAt 

"1,4'-. 

10,77 

07,00 

1,42,85 

1,00,03 

Drit£— 

Uni c<I Kingdom . 

Gertmn) 

O'l^r countrkK . . j 

f,n 

3,58 

1,04 

27,26 

11,74 

'10,50 

1 

Wm 


28,17 
fi8 70 
80,81 

1 

Total 

11,05 

78,58 

2,75,07 

2,28,12 

1,08,24 

Othep metals — 

Unik'd KlnRdom 

OUicr countrlfs 

20,54 

3,87 

14,27 

6,87 

18,27 

10,18 

24,83 

26,23 

10,76 

22,00 

TOTAL 

24.41 

i 

20,14 

f8,06 

40,60 

42,35 

Total metals (excluding ores and Iron and Steel) 

1 

1 

4,68,90 

2,77,88 

0,82,20 

0,88,10 

6 , 02,28 
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ISO 26 — lUFOBTS OF BUOAH (CXCLTJPIKO UOLASSEB A^D CO^FECmONEB^) 


(U htaditdief tow) 


covnint 

•TttMB 

vrw 

•nr«SD 

Po!t-»»r 

BTtrBff! 

1K»40 

1*1041 

Ib1u 4 KUfdon 

StTBltiMUitmtntittartwllns tAtuB) 
now^uittf 

KABiittn ted Dfpeadendt! 

J!»« 

JlpUl 

Buflam '• 

OUitr coQBtxk! 

T 

1 T 
4.4 
itM 
4M0 
t 
1 

4M 

4 

V, 

»«,T 

1074 

4,7 

U 

T 

114 

74 

0.4 

U,« 

UI4 

4 
4 4 

lt.7 


1 

Toiit 


471,* 

■BS 

I 

I «14 

No 26 — luroBTB of uinekal otm 






(Intboanod 

■ 01 Sopttt) 

Oovmiu 

Pr*-»!r 

!««r*se 

Wur 

!«msB 

PotUwu 

im4o 

1 

1*1041 

UstUd BUtM ot Autriet 

f t»M 

*4441 

44144 


*474* 

BorMO 

U.T# 

OMl 

14441 


ii,T* 

PmU 

4.0* 

lUl 

10M8 

•4040 

M<X4l 

StnlU BWkmoat! (tadodlac latmn) 

ll.&t 

1*44 

s»u 

«40 

lUO 

Unlud Xisfdde 

tt»I 


*M1 

#144 

#Mr 

ScBUtn 

tUT* 

ITS 

*4* 


t4l 

Otnuiu 

IJM 

*48 

•47 


041 

Bud! 

IM* 

*4 

*4* 

4147 

0044 

OfOTjU 

-* 

— 

114** 

14#,W 

14140 

AncWltn 

_ 

- 

- 

444* 

•440 

■Cikbc! UA OtbW 



t 


#140 

Otter rautitM 

T4* 

1.77 

14« 


4.T* 

Totu. 

*,n.o» 

4,0140 

KBB 


IA4M0 


Xtvw* ol tbfM TWT* tnj*» to 101i*-84 

t Import! tnlttMlvMmwdki S44T>«U. 


No 27 — Imposts op cement 


(Ib botitiW* of tool) 


Oaenxrw 

!WMi 1 

1 

TTu 

!T!n«! 

P«V*!I 

T«B«! 

1»»40 ^ 

1*10-11 

VxlM lOafiaB , 

108.0 

0*7 ' 

M4 

#14 


4!teB 


144 

4.0 

1*.T 

•84 

Hooctms 

*4 

7 1 

• « 



lUlT 

14 

T 

C 

*4 

14 


1B4 

*.9 

u,. 

ITT 

104 


HQI 

■HI 

wmBSL 

■SSi 

1 1U4 
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No. 28 . — ^Exports of raw jute^ 


(lu thousands of bales) 


OOTOTRIEB 

Pre war 
a^o^age 

"War ^ 
average 

i 

Post-war 

average 

1920-30 

1980-81 

United Kingdom 

1,001 

1,205 

062 

023 

604 

"Other parts of the British Empire 

4 

8 

6 

13 

7 

Total British Empire 

1,605 

1,308 

957 

036 

611 

United States of America 

686 

623 

483 

446 

297 

Franco 

428 

108 

857 

696 

600 

Italy 

213 

216 

180 

807 

236 

Brazil 

16 

66 

70 

103 

86 

Japan 

17 

SO 

60 

00 

34 

Belgium 


1 

174 

260 

268 

Spain 

122 ' 

172 

132 

260 

185 

Germany 

020 

34 

686 

1,212 

f 

946 

Austria 

Hungary 

} 260 

i 

13 

2 


Other countries 

86 

44 

02 

321 

808 

Total Foreign Countries 

2,686 

1,206 

2,146 

8,688 

2,869 

Total 

1 4,281 

2,600 

8,102 

1 

4,610 

1 

1 

8,470 


No 29 — Production, mill consumption and exports op raw jute 


(In lakhs of bales) 



Production 

Mill 

consumption 
July — June 

Exports 
July — June 

Season July — June — 




1918-14 . 

89 

45 

43 

1914-16 

304 

49 

80 

1916-10 

73 

68 

82 

1910-17 

83 

67 

28 

1917-18 

89 

64 

18 

1918-10 

70 

61 

22 

1919-20 

86 

62 

84 

1920-21 

60 

66 

23 

1921-22 

40 

44 

30 

1922-23 

64 

47 

29 

1928-24 . 

84 

61 

88 

1924 26 

81 

67 

89 

1026-26 

89 

66 

36 

1926 27 

121 

66 

46 

1927-28 


68 

49 

1928-29 

09 

60 

40 

1020-30 


62 

45 

1980-81 

112(0) 

44 

34 


(a) ttovlslonaL 


No 30-A — Exports OF JUTE GUNNY BAGS AND CLOTH Bags — Hessian 

(In lakhs of bags) 


COUKTE1E3 j 

Average of 

3 war years 
1916-17 
to 

1918 19 

1 

Post-war 1 
average 

1920 SO 

1030-31 

United Kingdom j 

Australia 

United States of America 

Argentine Republic 

Other countries 

2,628 

77 

323 

84 

1,120 


286 

118 

163 

446 

OCOOO C4 

04 

Total (all coxniTETES) 

4,127 

i 

OSl 

053 

SO0 
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BaO&— SACKI i.0 


(I*UUx6l Wfi> 


Cotmoi 

Xrtof 

M B m 

Ttm 

t* 


i«mo 

ItHhXl 

Dfcltf4 Clacdna 

ADtAttA 

itnn. 

/4T» 

Halttd itatn of Abcrlc* 
cult 

Prta 

Cat* 

103 

exf 

!«4 

IM 

£11 

03 

4f7 

no 

N1 


1*4 

eit 

lit 

uo 

tro 

IT 

m 

n 

SIB 

XMO 

lOt 

m 

»> 

u 

04 

17 

174 

4S 

(41 

L»«7 


Tom (An coomm) 


»,c« 

4,170 

•4*1 


Cloth — HE fiauA 


dftUkte of 


CoomiM 

Avm«« 
o(B«u , 

l^MT 

Fm* «*r 

ATWf* 

m^BO 

iiio-n 


IfrIMB 

i 



CtdlcdUa0d«9l 

OiwiA* 

SbsiSir** 

D7ar*7 ■ . . 

OUut coQStrtts 

TOTU (An Oovmm) 

14*’ 

Ml 

in 

746T 

14« 


fiM 

m 

m 

1^440 

U4B 

liS 

1 •** 

H 

IMW 

"“1 

1 lA^BB 

wmii 


Cloth — Siokihg 


(la Uda «< 7 wdi) 


































>lo. 30-B. — Exports of jute bags and gunny cloth. 


COUMniGS 

Pro war 
average 

War 

nacrago 

Poit-wnr 

average 

1020 80 

1980-81 

Xo (laklis) 

No (lakhs) 

No (laklis) 

Ko (lakhs 

Ko (lakhs) 

bags 








\rnitc<l KinpdDTQ 

* 


305 

2,265 

418 

630 

401 

Europe (excepting United Kingdom) 


• 

200 

OSS 

209 

274 

237 

Egypt 



no 

385 

1(15> 

100 

170 

'^outh Africa (Including Bhodcah) 



119 

243 

177 

203 

200 

En=t Africa (Including Mauritius) . 


« 

00 

00 

112 

261 

243 

Australia and Now Zealand 

• 

• 

028 

787 

720 

843 

909 

.Taaa 



180 

206 

205 

878 

416 

Japan . 



35 

118 

ISO 

167 

54 

Fat East (excepting Ja\a and Japan) 


• 

303 

480 

684 

664 

610 

South America 



4SI 

632 

835 

478 

278 

Central America and West Indie* 



130 

229 

298 

431 

367 

Other countries 


• 

706 

747 

007 

629 

416 

Total (\ix Couttpies) 


3,391 

6,070 

4,043 

6,228 

4,840 




Yds 

Yds 

Yds 

Yds 

Yds 

CLOTH 



(laklis) 

(lakbs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

United Kingdom 



42S 

1,833 

741 

580 

402 

Canada 



833 

634 

608 

810 

731 

Australia 



200 

258 

175 

260 

188 

United States of America 



0,039 

0,085 

8,038 

10,719 

8,688 

Argentine Republic 



1,727 

1,440 

1,'818 

8,293 

2,080 

Other countries 



SCO 

1,016 

628 

831 

770 

TOTAL (A.rx Countries) 


9,700 

11,501 

12,708 

16,606 

12,710 


No. 31. — ^Exports of raw cotton. 

(In thouiands of bales of 400 lbs ) 


COOKTEIES 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

arerage 

post>'«'ar 

a^e^age 

1929 30 

1930 31 

United Kingdom . 

Other parts of the British Empire 

Total British Empire 

Japan 

Italy 

France 

China (exclusive of Hongkong, etc ) 

Belgium 

Spain 

Germany 

Austria (a) 

Other countries 

Total Foreign Cmmtries 

i 

Total 

122 

1 80 

212 

21 

152 

IS 

270 

7 

281 

6 

152 

283 

165 

277 

287 

1,012 

233 

100 

31 

277 

50 

351 

167 

25 

1,378 

249 

69 

43 

44 j 
41 1 
69 
38 
31 

1,640 

263 

91 

289 

217 

61 

193 

32 

61 

1,640 

393 

263 

600 

341 

SO 

844 

1 

175 

1,680 

862 

282 

600 

217 

10® 

300 

121 

2,255 

1,057 

m 

3,703 

3,639 

2,407 

2,100 

2,917 

4,070 

3.920 


(n) iignres prior to 1921-22 relate to Austria Enngan 
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No 32 A — Eitouts or cono’q twist and tabu 

fla U»m»l» o< tbi^ 


cuixiim 

Pl»-»W 

ont»fs 

W 4 f 

kv»n^ 

Po*t-»»r 

*Tert *8 

2 M 9 90 

i 9 «o-n 

CUu 

Pfnla 

■ten 

CmAfd ElnfdcQ 

AnUk ottrt tb*a Mukkt 

OtbfT wwUrtei 1 

TCrTAitAXL Cotxtiro^ j 

f ,)$3 
4 411 
1/00 
101 
<K 3 
144 
19,111 

no 4 S 4 
f 4 M 
4,111 
I, 6 T 7 
813 
l,fil# 
},P 0 J 
9,313 

etTfti 
4 rtO 
t.m 
t,ra 

1 183 
474 
rj 
7,513 

T 99 

4 ,i« 

na 

4 187 
1997 

150 

ilff 

11.100 

980 
9491 
• 1 ft 

4,484 

wa 

111 

ta 

il/ii 

lftlA 44 

isa 

ai 4 M 

144 T 0 

13 473 

>.0 32 B — EXTOftTB OF COTTON TTmT AND TABN BY COUNT 

(la Unotw 

Bdf ofibkj 

AkTKtXt 

1 PlO-WM 

1 wr»c% 
tortvQ 
rton 

iluis 

1 ad 

, UU-II 

Wkr 

kTm«* 

Faat'W 

nT*t^ 

19 S 940 

1 

1990-91 

Yoi ItoSQ 

- at «o 

aSctt* So. iO 

QnT tv^'ioUi (doobiM) 

OBSMdfled detfctpUan 

1 M. 4 M 

4,304 

m 

la 897 
4 ,tT 4 
ITO 

U 4 

n»,ij 9 

lAM 

110 

ft,T« 

1 .M 0 

ITJH 

419 

18 

8491 

09 

£08 

9 

COO 

TOTU. 

E&3I 

B 

SUM 

» 44 T 0 

9,471 


KO 33 — ElPOBTSOriKDUKGBBYAKB C»U)TrilED COTTON PrCGEOOOM 
(o) QeeT (TW IaEAOHED). 

fla tTicm—Tuti et y«rt») 


Cotrsxftict 

CT«a9& 

•Wii 

rv«si9> 

Pt*t-TO 

•Taap 

191*90 

I9S»4] 

S? ^ 

BtnlU fiittkiBut* 

Adn oM Dtjaadeaelta 

Kw 7 « OolcctT U)d t*JiTTt*i‘ ud 

CbtVb 

FiAujom* £m 4 Alria 

OtbnoaoBtilM 

Toi4i.(Au OOimxtci) 

4/109 
94« 
*87 1 
T499 1 
4.169 

in 

4414 

i«.m 

9418 

94*7 

!,•« 

il^m 

84M 

499 

&4M 

17441 

8,117 

8/19 

999 

M9» 

7491 

JBl 

4.437 

I149T 

in 

419 

40 

14*1 

*,4TT 

n 

14» 

•4*7 

la 

m 

IM 

iSS 

vS 

9,771 

HO 

■sa; 


1 U4M 

9790 


(b) COLOttBED PBDTTKD OB DYED 


Pvorte 

liw^ 

Btimltf flettlMBeatf 

EkJUJbM ud Pml» 

SrtS*** •**** 

9499 

1.79T 

19444 

*4*4 

l,B>9 

9430 

MO 

9488 

a.411 

U488 

10419 

M47 

1,603 

fl/lS 

BIS 

144<> 

14411 
19 488 
10, UO 
4440 
9430 
10,409 
1478 
*0,703 

18410 

19.499 

17401 

53S 

18400 

(470 

»480 

U4n 

.sis 

.tss 

TOTAl (An. OoiTmiXf) 

Bga 

KMT 

isa 

117484 

04*0 


nsrapftetoltn tti*irtiit TmUy iLiiiac. 
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aSo, 34:. — ]XronT5 or Ixonx tpa 


(In lliou«in(I< cf lb 3 ) 


r ' 

ii' vTtt 

Unr 
t\ rif’ 

Pint ivir 
iiinK' 

1P20 30 

1P30.31 

I'rirt t' ’ ) f.r r 



2:i».777 

"17301 ; 

208,809 

1 ^ ^ * 

I'M” 

10,0(11 

in.ifi. 

12,3 ,1 



r ***> 

*■ .: T 

,754 

4 f.(t1 

4.G’0 

i > 4 ■> j 

A !■ _ 

\ in 


3 733 


1 . 

I - ^ 

I t‘K 



--- 



— 




( , ^ < *"5 3!o7i 

Ol , * I T - 1 

IK 

1 ni 

HOf 

1'12 

034 


^ ** t' 



4,330 

il ). >' M - j'T- 


_7”.tn2 

0, 

343 711) 

323,545 

1 .. 

fr>n(?) 



_ 

EO-lT 

lilGl 

3 

! 



:.,in7 

3i0o7 

J 1 u 

.("■It 

IVt.M 

1 

1 3,2P > 

Utl 


1 r> r 1 ^ „ t, i 

^ * • 

ts, ti 

.,1i7 


< i' 1 -i (rirb i'\ < ' Mr*";:*. *S f - ) , 

r*'”' 

<l C'' ) 


13 


Ct.- Vt's'I' ('■) 

:i 

OM 1 

...oil 

Ih ^ 

^■Ka 

V -'i^ 

■ IT 

4,401, 

1 T''"! 

'-.ir. 

'■.,50" 

4 201 

t Mh 

44 

i,ip-i 

1 1I 

485 

Vi' rco 

1 I 

- f 71 

" 1111 

5,258 

4,013 

TflA' IV' Vt t > It 'r --> 

IS 

IIQQyll 

14 &7l. 

32,410 

32,004 

Toni 

IQIQQI 

n:.’ 001 1 

.121,100 

370,314 

350,230 


( 1 ) ‘•lotrn ftf ft (orlffn « miry Iron l«;7 
(6) I I'T'or to IP^I -- Inrlt J'' Irvj 


No. 3o-A — Exports or sehds 


Lixseed 


(In hundfi'di of tons) 


CooKrrtc: 

Prj tvnr 
a\. np' 

3\nr 

nicnpi. 

Po3t-\n\r 

A\cnf;(' 

1020 30 

K30 31 

XnlVd Klnpdom 

>rotia 

lUnh 

Itclpliim 

Ocnmnv . 

AuBtralln 

Other countries 

TOTAL 

W 

3 

s 

203,5 

25.1 
10,0 

4.0 

2.0 

11.1 
7,0 

141,0 

42.0 

10.1 
23,1 

3,2 

11,4 

12,0 

79,5 

60.7 

28.4 

12.8 

10.5 
22,8 

43.5 

67.0 

26.0 
32,7 
13,2 
10,6 
11,0 

100,6 

370,0 


261,6 

248,2 

250,0 


Kape 


United Kingdom 
mncc 

Italj 

Belgium 

Oermnnj 

Other countries 

• 


26,3 

03,5 

7,1 

03.0 
03,2 

10.0 

60,6 

10,0 

0,0 

6,4 

1,0 

7,0 

40,7 

17.0 

20.0 
60,6 
38,4 

oi o 

1 

7,8 

7 
'> 7 
0,3 
17,0 

10,6 

10,0 

1.7 

1.8 
2,8 
6,8 



TOTAL 

272,7 

90,7 

205,8 

44,3 

82,8 
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^0 !i 5 *A 4 — Exports of 8 t:xi >* — conii 
ScsAuou (Til or Jinjiu) 


(Ib bcsdjBdf cd to^ 


Cocjrrmj 


«■« 

attrefa 

Part-TK 

BTfrtf* 

invAo 

imk«i 

Fnn« 

lUljr 

DelrlvtQ 

AtairUt ) 

Dtfwf 


4 M 

20 ,- 
i«A : 

15 ,T 

<A 

1 1 

« 

104 

m 

1 7 

8 .. 

11 


TOTU j 

^23 


■2] 


11 


<0 r>t«m ptlcc to mi ts ttptBMBt AMtrtB-BlIlf*T7 




Qrou\dxut 




rTt&« 

LbRM Etnc^Qn 
Belrtajn 

IuJt 

OmMs; 

K^bnlBod^ 

Other ttnntrW 


leoa 

IM 

T 

4 

1 

1?4 

H 

1 IMA 
IM 

1 WA 

14 e 
IM 

4 

fi 

1104 

M 4 

«,! 

M ,7 

COA 

1 M 4 

«.! 

in 4 

li 

no 

Uft 4 

1974 

IM 


TOUl 

■El 

SB 

■ai 

7144 

•014 


Cottoh 


UaRrO KtarMo 

Ol^ 1 


1914 1 

1 M4 

404 

Othu toasuVi 

M ' 

£• 

*> 1 

L. w 

4 

Toixt 

■sa 

■a 


■a 

4L* 


Cartob 


UntUO Klncdctn 

■ffl 

i^HH 

1 104 

1 24 T 


tTsAod StBfee of AaccCea i 






Belftmn I 



1 44 1 

[ >4 1 



^Bisl 






^Kzo 



1 U ] 


Otto conattlea | 

mmU 



4.4 1 


TOtii 1 

wm. 


■BE' 

■aai 

tLO 


Ko S 5 -B — Shares op psiLciPAL couiobies rs the total value 

OF EXPORTS OF SEEDS 

(la tliiwndi cd 


covrnaj 

a 

TVar 

armte 

Poit-wai i 

aT«Ta#i 


lMO-11 

rroKcd dafdAB 

Othei pert* o< the Bnckh Emptn 

Fiue* 

belgtaa 

Itiflr 

SSO«, 

Otu Fereln Oewntiirt 

•4740 

W40 

Tai49 

4p 44 19 
1.1141 
M»4l 
r8,«9 
MLM 

84441 

M43 

14447 

1140 

•444 

1747 

Ml 

*47 

84941 

1 7147 

, *4141 

1 1474* 
144.S1 

1 4940 
IM* 

1 14748 

441,77 

1 tlfi* 

1 •^lA* 

1 

•41.70 

1.11 

«4MI 

*11^ 

140)11 

Ml 4* 

• 0041 


( ) nviiref tcte to IffQ tl uyosMt A«trU-E<ii)C>T7 
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Ko. 36. — Exports of Eice not in the husk 


(In thousands of tons 


COUKXIUES 

Pre war 

War 

Post-irar 

1929-80 

■ 

1980 81 


average 

average 

average 

British Esipire— 






United Kingdom , , 

169 

325 

96 

40 

115 

Ceylon . , 

825 

828 

811 

426 

444 

Hongkong 

Straits Settlements 

13 

808 

8 

261 

50 

170 

88 

229 

68 

267 

Mauritius 

66 

60 

60 

62 

50 

Other parts of the British Empire 

51 

129 

17 

110 

36 

122 

199 

184 

Total British Empire 

1,044 

1,094 

835 

989 

1,128 

China (exclusive of Hongkong, etc ) . ; 

IS 

0 

68 

227 

899 

Germany 

846 

23 1 

207 

271 

1S6 

Egypt 

— 

1 

1 

45 

23 

Japan | 

Netherlands . ' 

123 

240 

62 

24 

62 

31 

4 

126 

1 

86 

Turkey, Asiatic 

61 

81 

1 

o 

1 

Arabia 

25 

38 

47 

57 

60 

Java 

168 

82 

75 

165 

61 

Sumatra 

10 

33 

83 

184 

129 

Other Foreign Countries , 

1 869 

802 

112 

289 

260 

Total Foreign Countries 

f 

1,354 

691 

627 

1,809 

1,126 

Total exports 

2,898 

1,685 

1,462 

2,288 

2,254 


) 


No 37 — Exports op Wheat 

(In thousands of tons 


OOHMEIES 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1920-80 

19S0 81 

Beitish Empiee — 






United Kingdom 

986 

840 

162 

7 

175 

Egypt 

4 

268 

9 

— 


Other parts of the British Empire 

8 

22 

o 

r 

1 

Total British Empire 

992 

680 

173 

9 

176 

France 

106 

84 

18 


6 

Italy 

84 

62 

1 

- 


BridUIn 

188 

1 6 

16 


6 

Germany . 

16 


8 



Egypt 

— 

— 


- 

4 

Other Foreign Countries . 

22 

26 

11 

4 

6 

TotalForelgn Countries 

316 

177 

04 

4 

21 

Total (All Oou^^EIES) 

1,303 

807 

237 

18 

197 
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No 38 — Kxk>uX9 op Lac 




Coinrtuxt 

Pr*-*iT 

rnnia 

Wn 

aranx* 

Poat*»aj 

anraia 

191940 

188041 

tbaBaf— 



ipi 



tJtltrS CliL(d«a 





0H 

OUlri BUlnolAlwfc. 

1«M» 

190487 


■ l.fU, 

Miil 

Otraaay 

0O4M 

4 OSl 

^^9 

IB9I! 


Praaca 

IMdT 

f4T« 

^810 

IX,7C8 

BlIH 

J>r«Q 


1148* 

10498 

X741* 

r tit 

C>Wa 

rr 

991 

MU 



AutnSa 

ITS* 

s;oo« 

t47» 

%1W 

44TX 

Otbef qouatiUi 

0400 

17 1X0 

U4tU 

41 COO 

464U 

Toni 

kftMtl 

todytm 

188,987 

4IB488 

*06,419 

B1U0S Ue — 






Ofihad dofdom 

tO.181 

6,0X9 

S4U 

14,787 

16 779 

tTfittod BUtea ot 

e,8N 

1441 

1068 

8.40 

14M 

OUm omtila 


Xiu 

MU 

8.608 

6,944 

Tetii 

KtM 

6408 

14 OM 

14,179 

tt«T6 

l««d 1 M (TodU tzporta) 

9 748 

11,6«0 

erw 

08438 

2M499 

Ihttak IM fTotsl txptfti) 

6,878 

tm 

i4«o 

0461 

4.09* 

Otbci kta4i (Ti it>1 export!) 


18411 

88,908 

rx4** 

4047* 

Tom <1U. RKM) 

481 4*1 

846476 

416481 

•0X41« 

647461 

No 39 — Expobts op Indigo 



Ta a*ta > 

CuUjnuB 

Pr*-»ar 

armrafo 

War 

ayatace 

Foat 'm 
aTanp 

198940 


UaiUd PifdaCD 

•.«« 

14,(86 

OIX 

no 

1*6 

trotted crl Aaeilea 

141* 

0.M* 

n 


6 

Xfxr* 

t,oia 

*,TM 

8440 

lOT 

64. 

Tania 

V«i 

147* 

M9 

n 

iS 

7 pea 

4X7 

848I 

7476 

ft 

0 

Toixar AataUo ( ) 

»4» 

XS6 

849 

4 

6 

liM 

- 

- 

748 

86 

108 

Otbu coaii*Tl*f 

un 

1414 

I9T 

XU 

616 

ToTii 

1M*0 

81,418 

II4OT 

867 

04 


(a) Ttfvm fate to 19tl-Cl lodad In^. 
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!No. 40. — ^Exports op Opium 


(In thonsande of Eupees) 


COUSTEIES 

Pre-war 

average 

War „ 
average 

Post-war 

average 

1920 80 


Indo-Chinn 

20.07 

73,60 

70,96 

66,48 

62,84 

Java 

62,20 

46,90 

65,60 

24,16 

26,72 

Japan 

0,70 

30,21 

18,86 



Slam 

18,84 

36,28 

43,65 

40,82 

41,76 

Straits Settlements 

1,48,74 

9,12 

3,20 


1 

Hongkong 

4,16,62 

12,09 

[ 9,88 


« • 

Other countries . 

3,21,05 

10,20 

24,90 

2,04 

1 1,76 

1 

Total 

0,00,17 

2,17,86 

2,38,05 

1,42,00 

1 

1,22,07 


Note — This table osclndoa opium e'^ported on Government account 


No. 41 — Exports op Hides and Skins 


(In thousands of Eupees)- 


COXTKTEIES 

Pre war 
average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1929-80 

1080-81 

Hair hides — 






United Kingdom 

United States of America 

Italy 

Spain 

France 

Belgium' 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Austria 1 

Hungary j * 

Other countries 

30,67 

68,76 

88.85 

46.86 
8,27 
7,07 

2,43,48 

16,64 

1,28,77 

22,96 

1,00,41 

1,66,15 

1,44,99 

20,64 

9,06 

93 

24,90 

06 

0,06 

18,61 

69,06 

86,63 

62,26 

26,23 

6,19 

8,01 

76,37 

8,78 

{ i 

29,67 

6,84 

8,67 

46,20 

29.80 

1,18 

2,09 

1,11,80 

12,37 

10 

62,04 

6,63 

1,20 

82,46 

16.23 
49 
82 

63.24 
13,40 

T6.97 

Total British Empire 

1 

84,16 1 

1,16,46 

68,41 

0,61 

6,71 

Total Foreign Countries 

6,22,97 

3,88,14 

2,73,67 

3,63,66 

1,70,00 

GRA^D Total 

6,57,12 

6,04,60 

3,41,08 

2,70,17 

1,77,61 

Eaw skins — 






United States of America , 

2,70,90 

3,93,86 

4,79,04 

3,86,12 

2,58,24 

Onited Kingdom . 

26,76 

88,91 

60,41 

30,66 

81,03 

France 

25,41 

21,90 

28,46 

38,64 

£0 73 

Other countries 

41,03 

28,17 

42,80 

04,37 

51,67 

Total British Empire 

32,04 

67,64 

68,73 

61,60 

40,79 

Total Foreign Countries 

3,40,06 

4,24,30 

5,32,9/ 

4,60,92 

3,16,78 

Gkahe Total 

3,72,09 

4,82,34 

6,01,70 

6,18,58 

3,62,57 
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No 41 — ExPOETfl OP Hides and Skins— 


(1> t:b»qM»dj Ot 


Coot niu 

hvww 

Tr»x 

Arrnx* 

Poit^a 

araac* 

1*18 40 

193341 

DrsMi) u)4 UuM bl<kw 






UDtt»d Klsrloo 

OlberMourVi 

UAtl 
4 1» 


18,80 

*,»7a 

33,91 

-4wr 

*49 

Total Brttbb £apb« 

M FortlTQ OraotTtaa 

I4«.4t 

M3 

mjf 

MMS 

14A4 

M344 

£343 

914148 

MO 

aLin TOTU 

lAMT 

4A*,r4 

3,1944 

8 43.47 

14*48 

fcad tAoatd iVba— 




Ml 


UaBMlUaffdoa 

United SUM o( Amrlea 

Jama 

OuKieotntrW 

t,IM* 
to 19 
11 r» 
U4J 

MM? 

IMS 

UJ9S 

ifi4 


BP 

m 


ToUl Brftltb Eapbt 

M Fottlca OnontilM 

i^l u 

4*^ 

7M0 

MM3 

«,TT 

344,44 

8X14 

34740 

38 79 

OtJ^rt) Torai 



MM4 

44140 

34749 

No 42 — ExPOBTi OP ] 

lUsOANKSE OHE 

Cla Oeotuii pf t«M} 

conrmu 

Pr*«w»t 

awafe 

iTeas* 

PteV-w 

nttfa 

l»t»'30 

193041 

Doited ClifdoiB 

OCTBOLBr t 

Dolitam 

True* 

iteir 

D^M ttete* at Annlea 

Ottan oontdoi 

198 

7 

If 

IM 

97 

t 

It: 

t 

98* 

> 

U 

47 

U 

IJ 

48 

1 

tti 

4 

IJ 

191 

IM 

U 

a 

H 

1 

3»3 

H 

11 

17t 

309 

1 

19 

tl 

U 

114 

U 

lU 

1 

t 

44 

31 

Totii 

90 

471 

443 

814 

494 

43 — ^PEBOENTAOE OP BIPOETS OF GERTtAIH PBOTOIPAL CHOPS TO 
PBODDOnON 

TOTAL 

— 

Fn-m 

atan^i 

Poal-wv 1 
aTna#i | 

lUO-fO 

OlO-fllc) 

Hlct 

'Wteia* 

Tte 

Ootto*. »» 

Jate, tm» 
liSMOd . , 

BopQ a*A MteUrd 

BateOTD. 

Ototfutmcn 

lodlco 

1 

■ 

1 

9 

BB 

11 

SI 

a 

9 

6 

11 

44 

1 


1 


(a) fati)Mlt»t«tUaK. 
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No 44:. — ^Imports akd Exports op Gold, Silver and Cdrrbnot Notes 



323 












iMPonTg ASD ExfOBTS OP Gold Silvbr and Curkknot K 



tt n’g 



















Ko — Ihfobts asd BzroBTS or iJold, SavsB asb 






















I I j I I I i i 


I I I I I I I I 1 I I I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


J • • i 1 i • 


'5 J J j i » * 





o 

lO 

to 

CO 

00 

00 

o 

t- 

o 

d 

03 

lO 

o* 

o 

03 

CO 

Oi 


CO 


1-1 








17 X 







































No. 46. — ^Absorption of Gold (both coin and bullion) in India 
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No. 48. — Deolahed value per unit 'of Principal Imported articles 


AT^TICLES 

Per 

Pro war 
as crage 

1928 20 

1929 30 

1030-81 





li a 

P 

Hap 

Hap 

Hap. 

1 Bncar, 10 D 8 nnd above 

* 

• 

Cwt. 

0 u 

4 

0 2 0 

8 8 3 

6 14 2 1 

Moln^fs . . . 

• 


• » 

2 8 

7 

1 11 2 

1 18 3 

2 1 6 

S Other articles of food and drink— 









(0) LIqnors— 









Ale, beer and porter • 

• 

• 

Oal 

1 5 

f 

2 4 0 

2 4 7 

2 3 6 

Spirit — Brandy . . 

• 

• 


7 15 

0 

10 11 4 

10 10 11 

11 4 10 

„ tv hlsky . 

• 

• 

it 

C 8 

2 

10 12 5 

10 16 4 

17 1 8 

„ present In drops 

• 

a ' 

it 

17 0 

3 

20 14 8 

28 8 11 

28 8 6 

(6) Provisions— 









Bisenit* and cakes 



lb 

0 7 

8 

0 11 6 

0 12 0 

0 12 0 

Farinaccona and patent foods 

• 


Cwt 

14 14 

n 

“ 1 

28 14 4 

27 6 3 

24 18 4 

Milk, condensed 

• 


Ib 

0 4 

0 

0 5 2 

0 6 2 

0 4 11 

Canned prosdalons . 



Cwt 

40 10 

3 

41 16 11 

41 3 10 

40 1 1 

(e) Spices— 









Betcinnts . • 



Ib 

0 1 

4 

025 ] 

025 

0 2 3 

Clovca 



ft 

0 5 

2 

0 7 3 

I 0 8 3 

[ 0 8 4 

(dl Other articles — 









6&lt « • * « 


« 

Ton 

14 a 

B 

23 14 2 

20 4 0 

10 11 10 

8 Oils— 









Kerosene 


• 

Gal 

0 0 

0 

0 8 9 

0 8 10 

0 8 8 

4. Textile, Cotton— 









Cotton yarn 

• 

• 

Ib 

0 14 

5 

17 0 

1 6 10 

1 0 11 

„ goods, grey 


• 

Yd 

0 2 

8 

0 8 10 

0 3 7 

0 3 0 

„ „ white . 

• 

• 

tl 

0 2 

0 

0 4 5 

0 4 0 

0 3 8 

„ „ coloured . 

• 


tf 

0 S 

3 

0 5 6 

0 6 0 

0 4 6 

„ handkerchiefs and ehawb 

• 


No 

0 S 

0 

0 3 6 

0 2 7 

0 2 1 

6 Other textiles — 









(a) SUk, raw . 

• 

• 

lb 

4 0 

1 

6 12 0 

6 10 7 

4 8 9 

„ goods, mixed 

• 

« 

Yd. 

0 12 

e 

10 6 

12 7 

0 9 9 

„ plecogoodi 

• 


ft 

0 11 

2 

1 1 10 

0 16 0 

0 12 1 

(t) Wool— 









„ plecegoods 



Yd 

0 14 

9 

1 12 6 

1 13 8 

1 8:10 

„ shawls • 



Xo 

2 7 

9 

4 0 8 

4 16 

398 

6 Apparel— 









Boots and shoes 



Pair 

2 7 

2 

2 0 10 

14 9 

0 12 11 

7 Metals and manufactures — 









Copper, wrought 



Cwt 



53 8 10 

64 9 2 

51 7 0 

Iron, bars and channel . 


{ ' 

Ton 


H 

173 0 7 

178 10 11 

165 11 4 
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1^0 iS — Ofco Ufifc D vitbfe ti® OErt or Pfitooffli ImJoeixd AfenoiMa- 
coRliBCa 


Armm 

fet 

tXMKT 

ATfittf* 

l»£ft-t9 


l*ft^ 



fl «. r 

fl «. p 

. H *. p 

fl «, > 

IrottotWwW 

B«aa.«te. 

Ton 

lU ft ( 

) ItO S < 

i U3 IS 1 

1 UO 14 1 

KkSi, fte. 


Pa 1 i 

1 370 ft f 

} tSft 0 4 

tn t ft 

Ptpe*, etc. 

. 

UO 10 i 

1 tl7 13 1 

t tss U 11 

•40 lO U 

S«lk, cfatln, ite. 

CwC 

t it 6 

ft 5 i 

1 ft 13 3 

rift 

SImCi, cihrudied 

Tda 

m 0 1 

SIS 0 c 

1 Sift U 0 

Uft S 10 

ff tbtMd 

u 

tH 1» 1 

•so IS 4 

' txo 0 3 

•IT a u 

M EOipLlTUlMA 


1» ft 0 

US 14 I 

US U 0 

1 U4 IS 1 

Ttbn 


t»l ft 4 

tfift ft 4 

108 T 11 

104 9 T 

itWCUo 


W 7 7 

US 0 ft 

lU 11 9 

104 1 1 

•nt wo^*u. 

• l^akli uiltiiMin*AakbiLkatutat«il 
(«> faoc»ii 

Qwi. 

m 4 b 

m u T 

Its U 9 

99 9 ft 

B«. 

Uft ft » 

Tftft 8 10 

TM 1ft ft 

BftS li 4 

(k) TntU, «oMati 


0 0 Ift 

0 1 t 

Oil 

0 1ft 

''jSS"*****- 

lb. 

0 U 4 

1 0 4 

1 ft ft 

1 c T 

ABzaHM 

„ 

nn 

0 ft 8 

0 ft t 

0 8 1 

i/) 

•o4t«B cutauA« 

1 IM. 

n 

ft IS 10 

1 11 ft 

ft S 1 

■'•’.ssse^ 

Ok 


1ft ft ft 

IS 4 ft 

ti r I 

<0 Tobftoee iBUxtMtea^ 

OlBVtttM 


Hi 

4 0 11 1 

4 e r 

4 0 1 

(l) Qmia ftoA mtu f 

0*t 

U 13 ft 

1 to r 1 

1 Ift U ft 

ir ft u 

a) TUx-» 

Ok«tv 

r<L 

9 0 ft 1 

' 1 ft 0 

1 ft 3 

1 0 4 

FlM*fOOdk 

. 

0 » ft 

D 8 11 

0^8 

0 10 ft 

to CoU 

Too 

IT » 11 

1» S 3 

TB T 0 

18 S ft 

0) 6u«t i»v 

IkUOT 

Cwt. 

t$ • 1 

10 IS ft 

M 0 ft 

HIS 

(t) Ottet »*s«tut*r«4utidM'-- 






(0 iraa. 






QUpOTdtf 

fb. 

b ii T 

10 9 

1 ft T 

1 ft ft 

{A 6l>m Ud 

Bm4» 

Crt. 

U ft 1 

IS 7 ft 

•ft 0 10 

as 10 1 

BbMt Udptkt* 

8<j n. 

— 


0 S 1 

0 1 11 

{MO FktEts ud coMmn 

Cvt. 

1« 1 t 


D 1 ft 

U IS 0 

(if) PttaUa4li*P« 

• 

U 8 ft 


1ft 0 6 

14 T T 

(0 »c*p 

„ 

1» 11 7 

BBWl 

■Tit 

•lU 3 

(fo Va^nOu 

Be. 

111 


ft I 0 

soft 

BaQ&M 

Bricks 

JU. 



0 1 ft 

0 ft ft 

d(MOt 

OwU 

BB 

1 10 T 

3 10 1 

s T 4 

ud ut 

' . 

BBI 

ft 11 0 

ft 3 t 

t % r 
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No. 4-0 , — Declat^ed value per tjkit of Principal Exported articles 


Arnatp 


rre-unr 

aTcrnpo 

1928-20 

1020-30 

1080-31 







/? B 

r 

il a 

T 

II a p 

? ? P 

1 Pood fTfllnf — CTTnf* — 











RIcc (not In tho hujl) 

• • 



Cui 

6 r. 

8 

7 6 

0 

0 12 11 

6 11 8 



« 




G f. 

G 

7 0 

0 

8 8 0 

4 15 4 

.t fionr 

• 

• 

• 


»» 

7 14 

6 

10 11 

0 

10 0 8 

8 8 0 

Earicr 



• 

• 

VI 

4 4 

o 

G 15 

8 

0 0 6 

4 7 0 

2 Food pralnj— 












Tnlfc 

• 

• • 



C(rt 

4 1 

4 

7 15 

0 

8 7 2 

0 0 8 

3 Tei . 

* 



• 

lb 

0 7 

1 

0 11 

10 

0 11 1 

0 10 7 

Coffee 





Cut 

C4 0 

4 

85 10 

8 

78 14 10 

06 8 1 

4 Other ftrtlclce of food and drlnh — 










(o) Spices — 












Pepper 

» 

• « 



lb 

0 4 

8 

0 13 

1 

0 12 6 

0 7 6 

Chffllcj 

• 

• 0 



II 

0 2 

4 

0 3 

0 

0 8 10 

0 2 10 

(t) Other arllcles — 












GhJ 

• 

• 


• 

If 

0 0 

0 

0 14 

1 

0 14 1 

0 13 1 

6 Seed?, oIIb nnd oUcaLo — 











Seed*— 












Castor 


• • 


• 

CKt 

7 6 

O 

10 1 10 

10 1 7 

8 0 0 

Copra . . 

• 

• • 

• 


>1 

17 15 

7 

82 4 

2 

80 6 2 

24 6 1 

Cotton . 

• 

• t 

• 

• 

» 

3 12 

0 

6 0 

0 

4 11 11 

2 12 0 

Groundnut , 


• • 

« 

« 

>1 

8 5 

1 

12 4 

0 

11 7 7 

8 0 8 

linseed 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

II 

10 8 

8 

10 8 

0 

11 8 0 

10 8 7 

Eapeaced 

• 

« • 

t 


1 

7 9 

8 

10 12 

1 

10 6 8 

7 16 1 

Sesamnm 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

II 

10 0 

G 

18 6 

8 

12 0 7 

16 9 10 

Oils— 












Castor 

m 

• * 

• 


Gal 

1 6 10 

2 4 

1 

2 11 

1 16 0 

Coconut 

0 

• • 



fl 

1 12 

8 

2 8 

1 

2 0 6 

2 2 8 

OUcakcH . 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

Cwt. 

8 12 

8 

6 13 10 

6 11 6 

4 18 

0 Textiles, Jute — 












Jute, xasy 

• 

• • 

• 


Ton 

200 7 

4 

860 4 

8 

886 12 6 

207 14 8 

Gunny bags . 

• 

* « 



No 

0 4 

G 

0 8 

0 

0 6 0 

0 6 6 

„ (doth . 


• 

• 

» 

Td 

0 1 

0 

0 8 

8 

0 2 11 

0 2 1 

7. Textiles, Cotton — 












Cotton, raw . 


• • 

• 

• 

Cwt 

88 11 

8 

40 16 

7 

44 12 S 

8S 0 8 

„ yam . 

• 

• • 

• 


lb 

0 7 11 

0 12 10 

0 12 6 

0 10 0 

„ piece goods, grey. 

• 

• 

Td 

0 2 

6 

0 4 10 

0 4 8 

0 4 4 

$7 *> 

(joloured . 

• 


*1 

0 6 

0 

0 S 11 

0 5 9 

0 6 7 
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No 40 — De olabfp v/xtn: beb tthtt or FEptoirAi, Eipoeted aeticleb— 
owUmwai ■* 


Acncin 

P*r 

ttt’WtJ 

Mftatt 

im<» 

IHMO 

10SO41 

6, OUiert«ztIU»- 


fi *. F. 

B ^ r< 

fl «. r 

fl «. r 

E^cci, rtv 

lb. 

0 T 10 

0 U 1C 

• 0 1 I 

out 

9 BldeitQdtlba — 






BUtt nv 

C*L 

M 4 1 

t4 4 1 

U B 4 

SB 14 S 

M tuutd 

• 

U 10 10 

m t t 

uo T n 

lit S 4 

tu»« nv 


e« 0 • 

lU 4 t 

111 10 t 

M 1 0 

« t4Utd 

- 

m u t 

m » • 

«a u 1 

tM 14 0 

10. ilttAllKBdOW*' 






UiAfAaot m 

Ton 

It 4 0 

u 11 e 

U 0 4 

mot 

It Ottttr B« ■ hd mcKlutvnd 






•i) Dy»to« nbiUftw*-. 






IttSfo 

CwC 

iti e 1 

HI 11 0 

m e 4 

tsi U 1 

HTTOtekM 

. 

4 4 1 

e 1 T 

oil 

BUB 

(k) amkili-' ' 






8*)t{ntn 

i ^ 

j It T 6 

10 11 1 

10 0 1 

BOB 

(0 !>»(», pwtWnM, 

1 





ToteMO — 


L 

i 




rr»^mmfaMr<rrd 

fb. 

' 0 1 10 

0 > 0 

0 f X 

Oft 

diUW 

1 « 

1 OUT 

1 1 T 

1 1 0 

1 1 u 

Oyt«B 

0»t. 

: lAU 10 10 

I4n 10 B 

MOO T 1 

S4K T 0 

U) 


U U 0 

U * T 

Ik 11 4 

u •« t 

(f) lAc.ib<U 


t4 1 0 

US e 10 

US U 10 

a t 1 

if) Cotl 

Ton 

OUT 

11 1 8 

10 T t 

11 T 4 

(f) lUoait*— Bono 


00 0 • 

lOO 1 10 

oe 10 t 

•T 0 r 

(Jt) Otbv t»v miUrlik-- 






£nl)b«i, nv 

Ont. 

w It e 

10 10 10 

T8 0 T 

«l 4 B 

VOBUOluttXld 


10 11 t 

net 

17 t 0 

IS It 8 

lOa 

- 

U U 0 

II 11 t 

BO 14 B 

B1 4 1 

(0 oUximuxlutaiTdfiUe^.- 






OUdtM 

lb. 

0 4 0 

0 4 4 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

PtrtffiB 

Cnt 

m 

n r 1 

t4 t f 

X4 t 0 

U ptf tBitgtol*— 


mm 

tit Ik t 

ttS 1 1 

til t B 


28 ^ 










October I Tnnunrj I April I Jnij I October I Janunrj 


Tel— '^nlr A\fnpc* (C-tlcti 



ItAT II \ r Hat II \ r Hat Rap Rap 




0 10 11 0 10 0 0 8 10 0 12 1 0 10 7 0 10 2 0 0 0 


Cieb r 


080 078 08 7 082 082 07 10 061 


8\llict 


0 8 4 


0 8 0 


Di jcellnR 


082 082 077 061 


1 0 4 1 4 3 0 12 0 1 0 7 0 13 0 


Doojts 


on 1 os 10 0 10 0 0 10 0 080 OlOO 07 11 


0 7 10 


ChtU'iRons 


004 08 11 080 084 


All ot’iprphcci 


0C4 O77 0B7 0 


0 8 1 0 7 4 


0 5 3 

(o) 

0 4 8 


0 0 0 


078 004 07 0 07 U 070 


Gi >rrAb Arrraor 


Juto, tf-vr— 


0 0 10 0 0 4 011 5 011 0 


0 0 8 0 8 0 


Jat U‘s (rutopca 
(Calcutta) 

DL'tilct 4 8 (Calcutta) 


12 0 0 10 12 0 10 12 0 7 1 0 


I Ifili (Calcutta) 


(0 

7 1 0 6 0 0 

(e) 

7 8 0 5 12 0 


500 4 12 0 

(e) 


0 0 0 6 0 0 


00 0 0 „0 8 019 0 0 45 8 0 30 0 0 28 4 0 23 0 0 


Llplitnlnpa (Calcutta) 


(tulc ninilufadnrrs — 


63 0 0 '-,2 0 0 to 0 0 41 8 0 20 0 0 24 12 0 20 0 0 


U T'vlll., 2i-lbs i4> 
(Calcutta) 

HtS'jun Cloth S-oz 40" 


Hcssiun Cloth , lOJ-oz 
cutta) 


30 4 0 31 8 0 32 8 0 33 S 0 20 0 0 27 4 0 27 0 0 

13 10 0 11 1 0 11 0 0 10 12 0 8 8 0 7 10 0 8 16 0 

17 10 0 13 14 0 14 0 0 13 10 0 10 12 0 10 2 0 11 0 0 


Cotton, raw, MOT 
(Bombay) 


344 0 0 300 12 0 272 0 0 100 0 0 202 0 0 175 0 0 108 0 0 


Cotton yarn (Indian) — 
Twist, Ko lOs (Bomb: 
,, Ko 203 (Bomb: 


Cotton vara (Imported) TwI 
(Bombay) 


Cotton piccogoods (Indian 


Longclotbs 30'x37i ; 
(Bombay) 

T-Clotbs 28'x2i yd 
(Bombaj) 

Chndars 64' X 0 y 
(Bombaj) 


Cotton piccogoods (Impor 


lelpmann’B shirting; 
_ (Bombay) _ 

y sblrtlc 


Grey sblrtlngB Fa 
(Bombay) 

■White mulls 0,000 (Eoi 


Bice — 


Big Mills specials (Ban] 
Small Mills specials (Be 
Sceta, No 1 (Calcutta) 
Ballani, No 1 (Caloutt 


Non — The figures rep 


(a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 

080 080 073 070 000 050 003 


011 0 0 10 0 090 00 0 08 0 07 0 083 


12 0 12 0 


W 

0 15 3 

M 


0 , 
(c) 


0 13 3 0 13 3 0 11 9 0 11 0 0 11 9 


() 14 0 0 14 3 0 12 0 0 12 6 o 12 0 0 11 3 0 11 0 


0 15 0 0 14 0 OTZ 0 0 12 9 o'u 0 Oil 3 OU 3 


10 0 0 18 0 0 18 4 C| 
940 8 12 0 8 13 0 


8 14 0 


7 8 0 


400 0 0 867 8 0 360 0 0 380 0 0 277 8 0 310 0 0 195 0 0 

475 0 0 370 0 0 380 0 0 392 8 0 205 0 0 225 0 0 2l2 S 0 


740 6120 640 0 10 0 680 6 12 0 540 

(n) 

740 OSOtOlO 6 14 0 620 520 460 


at no quotations were available 


lO (Eastern) B's (European and Indian Packing) 
0) Jat 2 ’b (European and Indian Packing) 


(j) Jat 2 ’b (European and Indian Packing) 
(l)^^ Group 


T?oil nrATm 











No 03.— STATiBTioa Of llABirma rBiioHTa from OiLCirrcA, Bombay, KAitAOSi, StioiUfl and lUJjaooH to LoiokJH 



UJ Alt* »or Uwpw*. (*irwtOBo<« 


























No 63 — iHDua Ssi. iifr Luro CustoKa Ebvmtjb (Biunnjiifo Salt Bbtuititb) — centd. 


tI 

" s 

1 

5 

1 


1 

mm 

n 

5 

m 

■ 


1 1*= 555551 

I 

■ 

1 

1 §5 315551 

T 

5p 

1 


9 



Si* ; 5i 

3 J i is 

1 

Sf 1 


E 

I 

1 ^ 

J. t* 

1 e 5 ^ 

1 f § 

iJ li 5 1 jllll ^ J 
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Ko 54 — OuSTOiifl Tampt*— Hates of dvtt js poboe nr Beitish Xhdia 
IMPORT TARIFF 

Past L~Artioioa wHioh iro free of dtrty 


Hum cd Aiikhi 


DtUc u« TaHct*- 

Hop*. 

Qnla t«d pab* all wti <*<■*" ■P>»f farotea 
ftalOT ad pnlu, bet ezitodtss vhut 
(vtiMi h dviUblt atlU.tp«r cirt.>Aad' 
Im (ir* Hoa. IB Utd 88). 

s3t*l B ported lato BdtUt lodla and Un ta I 
aeeordaae* wtth nlB BiadJ Tttb tti« prrrkna] 
uactloD of Um OoT(rDar*OtiKial ta OonollJ 
for m ta a» ptor ta t of maaotaotora t atxH 
uh Importaa tato tb« port of Oaiostta andr 
iMud with Uit uagtloa of tba OornmestL 
of BcDfalto pantaetaran at cUod a to i iM 
war* aboaaJtiMpoc te d fata afl/ port fa tb«l 
prortan* of Beofil aad Bihar arid Ortsa' 
aad tnod, to acoordane* with talra nadel 
wtth tba p tn kau aaaetlnn of ttM OortriMr I 
0«Mtal to OoQsefl, for ou La eorlrw ft«h ta| 
tboa* prortnaai. ' 

CFarUi4K«nealdat7aaaatt,*aalro. U.) 

n •>Eaw Batortali aad rrWaea aarf artkW 
mttMJf nwt wtJa it vfi 

OTE8 AID OOLOU&6 
Bwki for tawertftt. 

im»e AITD BIOKS, 

EUaa aad moa, raw or aaKad. 

KHTACUO OBIS 
MftaOlo Orta, aU aorta, «xe*pt octea* and other I 


FBSOlOin »T05XS AHD FHABLB 


Ofl indi tmportad Ttrtttah India a«a 
fEDB the tterttorfa od anr FKfaet or OhM fn 
India. 

TALLOW BTBA&OT AHO WAX 

TtQov 

TBXTILH UATmiAlA 


lOBGlLLAjnOUl 

flay 

Uaama, aQ aorta, taddOoi a rtfr aa t boaaa, 
attl tb* foOowlM thanlMl naBBna I — Batla 
afaw, fitoata Dd sttatt at aada,| 

BBobt* at potaab, ca»aUo( tnwwTila,' 
ot potaik. taHn nba, (ubeAcw 
ma, at Bnui, ralcfam gyuauMt, 

aaMBtfan Wwaphattt aad wtatfil ptca- 

pTiUti ni mi^i TfrrT’~^T*^*^ 


HaaMCd ArUda 


>aBOBUAjr^U8.-««E:d. 

Eabhar atmpa, rabbet toeda and raw rnMptr. 
Btiok ot Seed Lae. 

niy~Aifl(ln whaHy at Bibly Btaafarfared — 
AFPABBL 

nnUma and *<wj |^|i wimt» appotalnlad 
tbetto Usporttd byapibUeitmstfct U* 


ABUS AuumnnoH ahd uilteaby 

• rOBBd 

Tba foOowtss Arma, AmnnWttoo and KIOtiiT 
Btona 

(a) Ana fotBlsd part ot tbt rtfukr wiif^ 
mat ot a eomaimkMtd at gaatfrf- 
ot&ear ta Bk UajBt]*! BtfTka 
trrtlUad to wear dljtaiirefl, ndUtarr 
nanL Boyia Air Toro at pofia 


(1) A akl aa aotonaOe pMot aad 

asanatttoe fat fseb rw iJ T tr utd 
Itftot ip to a naxljn— at lOD 
rocadi pat mWm « rtPtet, (t) wbA 
aetoapaiTtsf a erasMoeed eOew 
at Bh iutmtft tenca, a 

at tba ladka AnSary Tcra at iha 
ladfaa Tw a l Ual ai Tcro w a pwtiad 
potlea ofllotr or (tf) oittttaa by tba 
wammaadajrt ot tba eorpa to wbkb 
nob ctfBBV batata, V InUaeaMOt 
aa otBear sot aftauad to any cceia, 

c* diatziM to i2i oSaar it 

aarrtst or to tba eaM of a poOew 
oAoait by aa Isapaetct^taeral or 
OooadBtaac ot Ftaea, to ba IraporV 
ed t(y tba oOatr for tba paTpqaa of 
Uae^pmanA 

(a) Bwctda for pTffitatta aa aixty or 


r<l aaBnabdcni, aad BltUiy atoraa 
iMp ix U a with tbe aaartta or tba 
OomBtat at India tor tha laa ot 
awr pertta ct tba slttaiy foroaa at 
^tat* n Tai^u batu a cut Boaiaa 
la rmT iaaa o a of tba fiat Botaadala ta 
the lollaa Bxtiadttta Act. ItO 
{XreflfiWX ^ 

(a) Uoin tabca and pataat a n a inft fc a lo^ 
pcaiad by oflocn ectcuaahdbit Itdthto 
and ladliiBiU or ▼ rddMUar 

Mtpi (or the toatnetta of thatr eras. 

OHHUIOAU, DBBOS AHB UXBICDncI 

AnU ptatnaaannM. 

■Rtif^rfitBy paaUaBdHMiihhitPOWdcr 

bark aad tba atkiVddi axteaetad 
todtdtot iplBtoa aad alfcaktda 
^gyad froB otbs aoarm which ara abtoi* 
ttOy fctatlea) wltb alkaictdi axtnel »4 boa 
rwn-ittna halfc. 


A1 to Of Mtlai oa Stb AprO ia*l 
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No. hi— continued. 

IMPOBT TKBIS¥— continued. 

Pabt I. — ^Articles wlucli axe free of duty — continued. 


Ho Hames of Artldes 


DYES AND COLOUES 

140 Dyes derived from Coal-tar and Coal-tpr derl 
vatlvea used In any dyeing process 

HAEDWAEE, IMPLEMENTS AN D 
INSTEUMENTS 

IB The loUorvingAm-Iculturallmplements, namely, 
winnowers, threshers, mowing and reaping 
machines, binding machines, Sevators, seed 
and corn crashers, chaff-cutters, root-cutters, 
ensUage cutters, horse and buUocb gears, 
ploughs, cultivators, scariflers, horrov s, clod 
crushers, seed-drills, hay-tedders, hay- 
presses, potato diggers, latex spouts, spray- 
ing machines, powder blower, whlteant ex- 
terminating machines, beetpollers, broad 
cast seeders, oomptckers, corn-sheUers, cultl 
ackers, drag scrapers, stalk-cutters, hus- 
ers and shredders, potato planters, lime 
sowers, manure Spreaders, listers, soil grad- 
ers and rakes , also agricultural tractors , 
also component parts of these implements, 
machines or tractors, provided that they 
can be readily fitted Into their proper places 
In the Implements, machines or tractors 
for which they are Imported, and that thej 
cannot ordinarily be used for purposes un 
connected with agriculture • 

16 The following dairy and iwultry fanning ap- 

pliances, namely, cream separators, milking 
machines, milk sterilltlng or pasteurising 
plant, milk aSratlng and cooling apparatus, 
churns, butter dryers, butter workers, 
mllk-bottla fillers and canpexs apparatus 
specially designed for tcsring milk and 
other dairy produce and Incubators , also 
component parts of these appliances, pro- 
vided that they can bo readily fitted into 
their proper places In the appliances for 
which they are Imported, and that they 
cannot ordinarily be used for other than 
dairy and poultry farming purposes 

17 Instruments, apparatus and appliances. Im- 

ported by a passenger ns part of his personal 
baggage and Jn actual use by him In the 
exercise of his profession or calling 

18 IVater-llfts, sugar-mills, sugar centrifuges, 

sugar pugmllfi, oil-presses, and parts there- 
of, when constructed so that they can be 
worked by manual or animal power and 
pans for boiling sugarcane Juice 


No I Names of Articles 


MAOHINEEY — eontd. 

(4) control gear, self-acting or otherwise, and 
transmission gear designed for use with 
any machinery above specified. Including 
belting of all materials(otherthan cotton,, 
hair and canvas ply) and driving chains, 
but excluding drh Ing ropes not made of 
cotton , 

(B) bare hard drawn electrolj tic copper wlrea 
and cables and other electrical vires and 
cables. Insulated or not, and poles, 
troughs, conduits and Insulators designed 
as parts of a transmission system, and 
the fittings thereof 

Note — Theterm 'industrial system ’ used In sub- 
clause (3) means an Installation designed 
to be employed directly In the perfor- 
mance of any process or series of pro- 
cesses necessary for the manufacture, 
production or extraction of any commo- 
dity 

18B The following textile machlnerj and appamtuo 
by whatever power operated, namely, hcnlds, 
beald cords and hcald knitting needles , reeds 
and shuttles, warp and weft preparation ma- 
chinery and looms , bobbins and pirns j 
dobbles, Jacquard machines, Jacquard har- 
ness linen cords , Jacquard cards , punching 
plates for Jacquard cards , warping mills , 
multiple box sleys , solid border slcj3 , tape 
Bleys , swivel sleys , tape looms , wool carding, 
machines , wool spinning machines , hosiery 
machinery , coir mat shearing machines , , 
coir fibre vUlowlng machines, hcald knitting * 
machines, dobby cards, lattices and Jags for 
dobbles, wooden winders, silk looms, tllk 
throwing and reeling macldncs , cotton yarn 
reeling machines , siring machines, doubling 
nmchlncs , silk twisting machines , cone 
winding machines, piano card cutting roa 
chines , harness building frames , card lacing 
frames, Craving and denting hooks, sewing 
thread balls making machines , eumUt finlshlnp 
machinery, hank boilers, cotton carding and 
spinning machin,,': , mall eyes, lingccs, combe- 
boards and comber board frames , tal c up 
motions, temples and pickers, picking 
bands, picking rilek , printing anchlnes, 
roller cloth, clearer cloth , siring fiutmrl, 
and roller skins 


MAOmNEEY 

18A Machinery, namely, such of the following 
articles as are not otherwise specified — 

(1) prime-movers, boilers, locomotive engines 

and tenders for the same, portable engines 
(Including power-drhen road rollers, fire 
engines and tractors), end other machines 
In which the prime-mover la not separa- 
ble from the operative part' 

(2) machines and sets of machines to be 
worked by electric, steam, water, fire or 
other power* not being manual or animal 
labour, or which before being brought 
Into use require to be fixed with reference 
to other moving parts , 

(3) apparatus and appliances, not to be 

operated bv manual or animal labour, 
which arc designed for u'c In an Indus- 
trial system as parts Indlspcn.'able for 
Its operation and have been glatn for 
that purpc*e some special share o- 
qualltv which would not be r'*fLtlal for 
tnclr use for any other . 


Printing and Lithographic Material, ntmdv. 


electrotype blocks, process tlocks and hlglly 
polished copper or tine sheets specially y-r. 
pared for making prcH.e.'s McK-ts, rolfi- 
mould', rollerfratiu* nrd stocks rolhr com- 
po'Itlon, Ilfhograplil!: nap rcllc-t staudlrg 
screw and hot prt'«*cs, tl ir r'cc’ 'a-', 

gold blocking ircfn*, c-sllev j-'t« ", f-ixl 
pre’*er, arming p-c*'r*, copi ylife I Ittlcr 
p-esrt' roIllngprc"rs ruling macMr f« mil , 
pen mstlrgmnchlnei.lead cu t(-s -cl- r-tf'-i, 
slug cJt'^r*. trj e c-i’tlrg ' nr’(r» *>!' f'*- 
tlng and ca'tic? nnehtre' p'’!'" I-* n:' r '>ltb 
s'de per'ortUon to Ic u'cd elte- Icrt’i— tv 
fo-aron for t\pe<-rt’cr, r- f I -iirr 
maehli" rule /-i"— >>-j- ; 1 * * 

mseblce-*, i'(-sc '-p s; , ’ 
leg rjarMrr?, pglrr mil* '* Ctrl' -d 
liquid pice l -t rie'„ul .ip • 


•UnlcrOo f-nmentof India. na>nr Depo-su,ect(Ofu -olPeveu rv. 

the kStb Sep'cmlrr and fil'tl) N<5\rmlcr, l.'rorc'pe'il'cly.tl e f ’b ; 
ment*, tinmelv, fatce thriwe-s fi- afrekrest ti sp-aritg at ' ’c" 
and latex cap*, arc eieirp* fn' n p.*' t-eut ti lapo-: dutt 
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No 

UIPOfiT TARIFF — conttiwed, 

Pabt L — Axtiolw vhkli %tt free of doty — eondxtd^d 


KuDtsofiutlda 


Oompoacni P&rta ot UAddaecT u dnfl— tnl 

Hot. 1&X« 10B u 4 IM, mmttj each 

011I7 u AT* imitl for Um vDcklDf ei 1 

or uwl k*r« beo ctrva . . 

thU pvrpoM aoiM tpodU <0 (mtttjl 

vUofa wooU sot b« for Uictt cm f« 

U7 other poipCM 

Frortded th*t titldM vfckh do sot Mtkff Utiij 

fiwrtltton then 0^ b« ^>*'>■*1.^ to b« c ‘ ' 

Mita of tlM sisoMoi tQ wUob th«7 

vhrr art awraltAl to tta oimtlaa aad an 

pocied vHh U la raefa ooaatKk* u 

to Um OoUeotor of Qntons to ba ~ 


issrl 


MTIALa 

Cun cat ot Ura OorarsmeBt of Isdk. 

Qold bollkn aad ecta, amd goU aboata and 

pklaa wbltb fcara rrsilM i jo a so t co tia * 
mamrfsePm tobaagUBt to roQtsc- 


Foctaga atampa, vbathci OMd ot amiif , 
Faper Baser 


YAUTB AXB r BX T lL B riBS 10 » 


USOELLUrEOITB 


psUla atancta fatesdad to ba pvt ap ta a 
nbAa plaea, tMtcdtag tba mataflila scad, or 
to ba and la tMr eoBatraetloti, abatw 


Boobs pdated, Isrisdtat cores for {ctotad 
booba, taaBa> obarts aad alioa, proc^ mda, 
nasaaodpta, aad mcsnflrrM cpadLaUr Bada 


light Chfja. 

Bops, eottes. 

BUitb aitd farisa. 

Btasa pcapaxad u (be road isctaBlBc. 

ITii Mjadljaiciai cad nalMcSUd— 
iabaak, IhlEt> bS wta. 

Bad td 

Toratn erdsn. 

nai^irt^s 

aad aatHcs 


V^ss XL — ^Axtaolcs irtioli are liable to non protcctiv© duty at apeoial ratea. 
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No. 51 — continuea 


IMPORT TARIFF — continued. 

Part II, — Articles whicli are liable to non-proteotive duty at special rates— 

continued. 



Xamcs of Artlclcfl 


Unit or method of 
assost.nient 


Rato of duty 


LIQUORS 

AIo, Beer, Tortor, Cider and other ferment- 
ed Uqnora 


29 Denatured spirit 

80 Spirits (other than denatured spirit) — 

(1) Brandy, gin, mm, rrhlaky, and 

other aorta of spirits not other- 
■vrlso spoolflod, including wines 
containing more than 42 per cent, 
of proof spirit 

(2) Liqueurs, cordials, mixtures and 

other preparations containing 
spirit (other than drugs and 
medicines) — 

(i) Entered In such a manner ns 

to Indicate that the strength 
Is not to be tested 
(<0 not so entered 

(8) Drugs and medicines containing 
spirit^™ 

(f) entered In such a manner as to 
Indicate that the strength Is 
not to be tested 

(ii) not so entered 


In barrels or other con- 
tainers containing 27 
01 or more, per Im- 
perial gallon 

In bottles containing 
less than 27 oz but 
not loss than 20 oz 
per bottle 

In bottles containing 
less than ISJ oz but 
not less than 10 oz 
per bottle 

In bottles containing 
less than OJ oz but 
not less than 6 oz 
per bottle 

In other containers, per 
imperial gallon 

Ad talorem 


7i per cent 


Imperial gallon of the 30 
strength of London 
proof 


Imperial gallon 


Imperial gallon of the 80 0 
strength of London 
proof 


Imperial gaRon 


Imperial gallon of the 21 14 
strei^h of London 
proof 

, Imperial gallon 48 0 


(4) Perfumed spirits Imperial gallon 

Provided that — 

(a) the duty on any ortlolo In- 
cluded In this Item shaU In 
no case be less than the 
duty which would be charged 
If the article were Included 
In Part V of the Statutory 
Schedule (t e 20 per cent, ad 
valorem) 

(b) where the unit of assessment 

Is the Imperial gallon of the 
strenrth of London proof 
the duty shaU be Increased 
or reduced In proportion as 
the streimth Is greater or 
less than London proof 

81 Wines, not containing more than 42 per 
cent, of proof spirit — 

(1) Champagne and other sparkling Imperial gallon 
wines 

(2) Other sorts . Imperial gallon 
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No D4 — conitnuid 
IMPORT TAEIPP-^nrtnUid 


Pabt it —Articles wMoh ate lisblo to noa protective duty at apedal t«te!j 

ooiUtnutd 











No, 54:--coniinued, 


IMPOE-T TARIFF — contimied. 

t 

Part n. — Articles wliicli are liable to non-protective duty at special rates — 

coniimied 


Ko. 


41 


42 


42A 


48 

48 A 
43B 


KamoJ of Artlolea 


OILS — eonld 

illVEIlAI. Oil,— 

(1) which has Its flnehlnp point nt or 

abo\o t'no hundred dcRrccs of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and 
Is ordinarll} used for the 
batching of jute or other flbre , 

(2) which has Its flashing point nt or 

above two hundred degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and 
Is such ns Is not ordinarily used 
for anv other purpose than for 
lubrication , 

(3) which has Its flashing point at or 

abo%e one hundred and fifty 
degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermo 
meter, and Is such as is not ordl 
narlh used oscept ns fuel or for 
some sanltarr or hygienic pur 
poses 

III — Articles whollv or mainly mannfac* 
tored — 

ARMS, AiniUNITIOlf AND MILITARY 
STORF8 

Subject to the esemptlonS specified In 
No 12— 

(11 Firearms, Including gas and air guns, 
gas and air rifles and gas and air 
pUtols, not otherwise specified 
(Set- Nos 86A and 141) 

(2) Barrels for the same, whether single 
or double 

(8) Main springs and raagarine springs 
for firearms, Including gas guns, 
gas rifles and gas pistols 

(4) Oun stocks and breech blocks 

(B) Revolver-cylinders, for each cart 
ridge they will carry 
ffl) Actions (Including skeleton and 
waster) breech bolts and their 
heads, cocking pieces, and locks 
for muzzle loading arms 

(7) Machines for making, loading, or 

closing cartridges for rifled anus 

(8) Machines for capping cartridges for] 

rifled arms 

OABUTAQFS AND CA11T3 
Motor Cara, motor cycles, and motorscooters, 
and articles (other than rubber tyres and 
tubes) adapted for use as parts and acces- 
sories thereof provided that such articles 
as are ordinarily also used for other pur- 
posesthan as parts and accessories of motor] 
vehicles Included In this item or In No 87 
shall be dutiable at the rate of duty 
spedflod for such articles 

OHEMIOALS, DRUGS AND MEDIOINFS 
Opium and Its alkaloids and their derii a 
lives 

MACiriNERT 
Cotton, hair and canvas ply belting for 
machinery 

Eabber-lnsnlatcd copper wires and cables, 
no core of which other than one spedaUy 
designed os a pUot core, haa a sectional 
area of leas than one-elghtleth part of a 
square Inch, whether made with any 
additional Insulating or covering mate- 
rial or not 


Unit or 
method of 
assessment 


Bate of duty 


Ton 


Imperial gallon 


Id valorem 


Es A 
12 8 


One anna and eight pics 


10 per cent 


Each 


Rs. 
13 T 


16 

6 


>or 80 per cent ad ra'orem, 
whichever Is higher, plus 
10 per cent ad valorem 


Ad valorem 
Ad valorem 

Ad valorem 


40 per cent 
40 per cent 

30 per cent. 


Seer of 80 tolas 

Ad valorem 
Ad valorem 


Es 24 or 15 per cent, ad valorem, 
whichever Is higher. 

6 percent. 

6 per cent 
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No B 4 — continue 


IMPOKT TARIFF — ooiiitntttd^ 


Part IL-ArtiolM which arc liable to non-proteotive duty at special rate*- 

amduied 



Part HX — Articles which are liable to duty at per cent, ad tnloron. 


*0. ^ 

Huaa of .iiUdo 

m 

5uM of ArtUka 


L— r**4. prtik 


jnBGEUJJTEOtrs 


raOTHIOBB A5T> OIUIASTS BTOEBS 


Jltsvpkao. scnrlaM paitf cmteM o^lDtih 
utOtciM «D(tM p«iti ud nkw tyna ua 


VtMCtT Is cMto* 




sMd atfaatTtly to MiOfluM. 


40 

onblT nsoMikcnr”' 

\rOOD IH® 

M 

1 TlM foUovtif pEtitiBf satakL xusfir iMdi. 

1 Inv rnl*«, voodcB aad i>«w note. 

bifctiAudtaBorxBdsMia] /ualUia. 

Ttfrrpod. 




HL— iJfleIrt i**»7 «r wit* - 

U 

Eadki toe tbo vttbolng tea U«t. 


GEKlCItUXS, DEUQS AJTD ICErHOIHES 

ct' 

Toddn, tna cad poCedi. 

•e 

Oop(«w, fms. 

i 
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Xo. 54 — continued, 


IMPORT TARIFF — continued. 

Part IV. — ^Articles which are liable to duty at 10 per cent."^ ad valorem. 


No. 

Names of Articles 

No. 

Names of Articles 

CS 

11. — Rant nintcrlnls and produce and arllclfa 
mainly nnmannfaclnrcd— 

METALLIC ORES AND SCRAP IRON OR 
STEEL, FOR RE-MANUFACTURE 

Iron or steel, old 


METALS— IRON AND STEEL— co«W 

Iron or Steel, wire Including fenclng-wlre and 
wire-rope, but excluding wire, 
netting 

„ „ (other than bar or rod) specially 

designed for the reinforcement 
of concrete 


III — Arllcics wliollj or malnU mannfaclnrcd — 


„ „ expanded metal 


CUTLERY, BARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 

62 

Steel, angle and tee If galvanized, tinned or 
lead-coated 

69 

Telegraphic Instruments and apparatus, and 
parts thereof Imported by, or under the 
orders of, a railway administration 

1 

,, (other than bars), aDoys, crucible, shear, 
blister and tub 

60 

METALS— IRON AND STEEL 

Iron alloys 


„ (other than bars) made for springs and 
cutting tools by any process 


„ angle, channel and tee not otherwise speci- 
fied (aee No 148) 


Steel, Ingots, blooms and billets, and slabs of a 
thickness of 14 inches or more 

61 

„ bar and rod not otherwise specified (set 
No 144) 
n Plfi 

„ rice bowls 

Iron or Steel, anchors and cables 


Steel, bar and rod, the following kinds — 

(o) shapes specially designed for the rein- 
forcement of concrete. If the smaU- 
est dimension Is under 4 Inch , 


„ „ hoops and strips 


(b) aU shapes and sizes, If — 


„ naOs, and washers, all 
sorts 


(1) of alloy, crucible, shear, blister 
or tub steel, or 


,, „ pipes and tubes, also fittings 

therefor, that Is to say, bonds, 
boots, dbowB, tees, sockets, 
flanges, plags, yalves, cocks 
and the like, excluding pipra, 
tubes and fitting therefor 
otherwise specified (see 

No 146) 

i 

(II) galvanised or coated with other 

metals, or 

(III) planished or polished. Including 

bright steel shafting , 


„ „ railway track material not other- 

wise specified including bearlnc 
plates, oast Iron, sleepers and 
lever-boxes 

„ ,, tramway track material, not 

otherwise specified {see No 
160), Including rails, fish-plates, 
tie-bars, switches, crossings 
and the like materials of 
shapes and sizes specially 
adapted for tramway tracks 

„ „ sheets (Inclndlng cuttings, discs 

and circles) under 4^ Inch thick, 
whether fabricated or not, if 
coated with metals other than 
tin or zinc 


(c) other qualities. If of any of the follow- 
ing shapes and sizes — 

(I) rounds not over i Inch 

diameter, 

(II) squares under and not over A- 

Inch side, 

(III) flats. If under 1 Inch wide and 

not over 4 Inch thick, 

(Iv) flats not under 8 Inches wide 
and not over 4 Inch thick. 


,, ,, plates and sheets (including cut- 

tings, discs and idrclcs) not' 
under J inch thick, not other- 
wise specified (see Nos 146, 
147, 163 and 164) whether 
fabricated or not 


(v) ovals, if the dimension of the 
malor axis Is not less than 
twice that of the minor ails, 

(vl) all other shapes, any size 


• All articles under this head are liable to an additional duty of 2} per cent ad valorem from lat March, 1031 
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No 6t— ttXMiitUfi 
IMPORT TARIFF — eQni}nued 


Part IV— Artiolei wl)ioh are |iabje lo duty at 10 per oent» aij t!qIore«* — 

foKmncd, 


HunH of JkjtUln 


jm,— CBBUtdMtarH 

^ILWAY PLIST HID BOLLUa STOCK 

B 40 n 7 mttrrUk lor pcmutot^nr *adl 

nOlnf-ttodu ijjattr tlMp«n, otbe UluI 

imi ftad umI, toa fcstwtaa tbertfocil 

bwln; fittn elula laUrtacbif «Crpm j 

toij bnfc*-ttu itnattnf »kU«, axipunp ‘ 
uid ipilBft ttfiAte, tar&Ubl«a, 

tartdsta ouiktc*, vatom, frareMn, 

nU rtnom, uoot«n truUca, tncki, 
liao ccuLM vaUc-eruM a^d vaur 

tanka «b*nl» — ■ *•- 

of, raOira^ a 


a r^Qway oowtractad i* a 

SUta tn Inlta aod alao aaeb tnmirajn aa Um ‘ 

OortnKr-Qrfocnd ts CooneQ nay bj mUS* 

fatVna la tfaa Csutu f iaiU, 

tacteda tbcrtta I 


Haim of ArthlM 


RjULWAT PLAHT AHD EOLUBO-BTOOX 
-^waid- 

PforUad ai*o Utit arU^ of maalilurT a« 
dafiaed la Ho. U A 0 Ho. U D oot t>* 
dMCMd to ba Indwl ed bmudcz. 

OcoMaot Paita of SaDray Uatvteb, aa 
dclted la He 9t, nuaelT tuA paita only 
aa an taenrtlal foe Uia irrUai o< taOnn 
aad ban bc«a ghm foe tbat ponna len 
■padal abapa v foaUtr vbkb vtmU oot ba 
aawmUal (or Ibatr au (or aay otfaai w upg aa i 

ProrVled Uat aiticlta Tbleb d aot aatiaty tbla 
wjTidltfcia aball alao ba deraad to ba etnoro* 
aant parta of tba laOny aatartal to vbleb 
tbay bekne. If Uxy are aaaimlal to tti 
opantlim and an Isjpottcd vHb tt ia laeb 
gnaatltka ai may appaai to fba OpfliotiT of 
OmUm to ba reaaoaaUa. 

BAlpa aad oibar T—ih for Inlaad aad teibou 
aaTlfatlon, InriaJtat atniaan, Upcijaa, 
boata aad bartaa Imported totln or fa 
aacUont t 

PTtrrUed that aitidai of aiaoWaiTy aa dtAaad 
la Ho. lAA pr Ho. ISP ahaO. vtHB aandalcfy 
laocrttd, BOt ba daaiMd to ba Incfiaed tan' 
CBOar 


Fabi V — Artiolet •which wc habl© to duty at 15 per oent.t ad roZorewa 


H«. 

1 HaMof AitteVa 

Ho. 

1 Hamea tf Artibaa 


1 

L— Bead, Hrtit a >4 Tabieca 


TEA 


ETBH 

n 

Tn. 

W 

nab, TrfnAepf aalted ftib (iM Ko. fT>, 


OTEKE rOOD AHD DB 13 X 

M 

nbxiav* tseMtst atafaSy tod aoxlBa, and 

n 

1 OoOao. 


BBUIT* AHD 'TEQEIABliEB 

n 

1 AD other apeta of Pood and Ditnli sot otba 
vtoaipaeiiad. 

er 

Vntta andTantaUaa, aDacrta, tnah, drM 
nHad cs ptwmd, not etb train tpaetAad. 


O. — Bow autotab a »4 mdaee and crttetH 

1 Bnlajy nmaaafaoma — 

eji 

OBAXH rUIHB AHD IXOUft 

noor except 84*0 fkrBr 4 

1 T 4 

1 cruUS EZHIH 8 AHD LAO 

Onaa. Eeilsa and Laeu aD MTb motoUKTVba 
tpaettad (tea He. lOH). 


PEO'VIBIOHB AHD OnAlAHB BTOBEB 


oru 

M 

ProrWosa and Oftnan'i Btsn amd Onmira, 
eB aorti BinWtas etaesar to oaabi (aea 
Ho «>. 

T* 

ID Hita of ■trtrTMl^ MMntlli, i 4*1 
ncataUc affi nanUal otb ooi etbcrwM 
epaetfied (Mf He*. 40 . MA and 41 ). 


AD aiWw nMa r tw* b^d an QaUe to an addmcmaldatrof tlpw wot, odrafarm tn» DtMaith, 
***^18 kadar thla bead CKcaiit nv bop ccdprlaad k tba Ham Kcb TSanBaUa to aa addtOcnal 

WbMt fion b dsttaUa at Ba. I par evt. aa aJao ateat t» Ho. IA. 
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No. b^—wntinucd. 


IMPOET TAEIFF — conMiued. 


Part Y. — Articles wliicli are liable to duty at 16 per cent * ad valorem — 

continued. 


No 

Names of Articles 

No 

Names of Articles 

76 

SEEDS 

Seeds, all sorts, not otherwise spcctflcd 

87 

CONVEYANCES 

Conveyances, not specified In No 142, namely. 

77 

TALLOW, STEABINE AND WAX 

All sorts of Stcarlnc, wax, grease and hnlma 

1 

tramcats, motor-omnlbusea, motor-lonles, 
motor-vans, passenger lifts, carriages, carts, 
Jlnriksbas, bath-chairs, perambulators, 
trucks, wheel barrows, hlcvcles, tricycles, and 

78 

fat, not otherwise apoclllcd. 

ITlXTrLE MATEBIALS 

Textilfl materials, the following — 


all other sorts of conveyances not otherwise 
Bpeclflcd and component parts and acces- 
sories thereof, except such ports and acces- 
sories of the motor vehicles above-mentioned 


Silk waste, and raw silk including cocoons, 
raw Bax, hemp, Jnlo and all other unmanu- 
factured textile materials not otherwise 
fip6clfled 

WOOD AND TISfRER 


as ore also adapted for use as parts or 
accessories of motor cars, motor cybies or 
motor scooters (see No 42A) 



79 

88 

CHEMICALS, DBUGS AND MEDIOI^EB 
Chemicals, drugs and medicines, all sorts, not 

Wood and Timber, all sorts, not otherwise 
specified. Including all sorts of omahicntal 
wood. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Canes and rattans 

otherwise sp^lfled (c) 

BO 

89 

CUTLEEY, HABDWAllE, IMPLEMENTS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 

Cutlery, excluding plated cutlery {set No 129) 

•81 

Cowries and shells 

90 

Hardware, Ifohmon^ery and tools, all sorts, not 

€2 

•83 

Ivory, unmanufactured 

Precious Stones, unset and Imported cht (tet 

goA 

otherwise spoollleil 

ElectricalControl Gearalad Transmission Gear, 
balnely, switches, fuses, and current-break- 

B4 

No 6) 

All other raw materials hhd produde and 


Ing devices of all sorts ahd descriptions, 

1 designed for use in circuits of less than ten 

afnvtrei and at a pressure not exceeding 
260 volts, ahd re^hlators for use with inotors 
designed to cohsUme less than 187 Watts , 
bare or Insulated copper wires and cables, 
any one core of which not l«lng one specially 
designed as pQotcOre, has a sectional area 
of less than one-eightieth part of a square 
inch, and Wires and cables of other, metals 

85 

firtia^ tnalnly unmannfactttred, not other- 
wise specified (a) 

III — Articles wholly or mainly mnnnfacttfred— 

APPAB,EL 

Apparel, Including draperv, boots and shoes. 


; 

and military and othet nnlformli and 
accontrements, but excluding uniforms and 
accoutrements exempted frota duty nnBer 
No 11 and articles made of gold and silver 
thread, and articles made of silk dr silk 
miktoreS, 


of hot more than feqnivalent conductivity , 
and line Insulators, including also cleats, 
connectors, leading in tubes and the like, 
of types ahd Sizes such as are ordinarily 
used m connection with the transmission or 
power for other than industrial purposes 


ABMS, ammunition AND MILirABY 
STOEEB 

90B 

and the fittings thereof 

Domestic Refrigerators 

86 

Explosives, namely, hlostlUg gvmpowder, blast- 
ing gelatine, blasting dynaUilte, blasting 
roburlte, blasting toUlte, ahd hll other sorts. 
Including detonators and blisOng fnie (6) 
Ornamental arms of an obsolete pattern 
possessing only an antiquarian Value, 
masohio and theatrical and fancy drees, 
swords, provided they are virtually hselesc 
for ouenslVe Or defensive phrobses. ahd 

01 

All other sorts of Implements, Instruments ap* 

86A 


paratns and appliances (including plated 
surgical lastruments) and parts thereof, not 
otherwise specified (d) 


92 

DYES AND COLOURS 

Dyeing and Tanhthg Substances, all sorts, not 


dahs Intended exclusively for doinestlc, 
agricultural find Ihdnstrial purposes 


otherwise specified, bnd paints and colours 
and painter’s materials, all sorts 


* All articles under this head except raW hemp comprised Ih the Item No 
•duty otB per cent ad ralorem from 1st March, 1981 


<8 ore Uahlo to on additional 


(а) Under Government of India Kotifleatlon No 4817, dated the 2nd July, 1921, unmknnfactured ihlca Is 
exempt from payment of Import duty 

(б) Under Government of India, Finance Deiiartmenl (Central Eevennei) NotlheaHon No 10 dated the 
28th March 1931, certain specified explosives cspodally adapted for use In dangerous teal mines ore eienipt 
from payment of Import duty 

(o) Under Go^emment of I dio. Finance Department (Central Bevenues) Notiflcatlors Nos 4 and 2S, dated 
the 6th Febrnary and 9th August 1930 respectively, ohlolum acetate and radium salts arc eiempt from payment 
of Import duty . , i 

(o) Under Government of Jndia, Flnahce Deifartment (Central Bevenues) Nottfleatton No 17, dated the 4th 
April 1981, apparatus for vlre’ess tmegraphy or telephony other than apparatus dcsloned solely for the reception 
of broadcast udreless, and comywnent pmts of apparatus for ulreless telegraphs or telephony other than such 
parts as can be uS’d as parts of apparatus for the reception, of broadcast ulrcl s^, are liable to diitv at 2i per 
contira 'ttfZWeni ^rOMdedthat hOchIng shall be deemed to bo a component part of apparatus for ulroless 
telegrht^ Ot tolepbo^y for the purpOso of ihls NctlficaGon unl'-ss It Is essential for thj uorking of sUth apparatus 
and has been given for that purpose some special spape or quality thal would not be essential for Its use for any 
other pUrpoSe 




Ko Ci—flOftitnt ed, 
DIPOBiT TARIFF — conlmued 


Paet V — Artiolea -wMoh are Uablft to doty at 15 p«r ocnt,* ad valorem - 
corUinued^ 


KuDts of Xrtlclii 


hmltxn^ OkUMtvtn ud *U otber »ut»* 
el TOOd Mrt OUtOTlM IpMlilM. 

OLlfiSWlBB AJTD BiaTEXmFAAB 

OltM *d tUanu*, Ueneitd vue» eerthc»-| 
mn, Uun ud pOKualu t an aetti except 
|Um litulM lAd bea.<li ead fake p»A 

BiDEf joro Bcnrt jjtd l£ithx& 

HldM a»d Sklat not otfaerrtM 1 pedAad. UxUmc I 

inrt 1 wt>igm>gKl»etgrt*, 4 fl>oetM»Jt other I 

wlMtpedicd, 


HiCHIHEET 

SublMTy ad eompOMot perti tlMreat cue» . 

tat axMa a or peita at Badd— to be 

voted b7 w— I or ' tabosr m( 

othervtM tpedded ud any tniieMjei (except 

toed u an ilefnert to be tved ex ehv l r d y 

la Udotrtel ffnvu) vhfatt t«iotn (or 

tbtfr opaetlav !«■ thia eve qviaict et om 
beaX bom fover 


UKtlXS->ACm 1X0 BTISL 

dQ MCte of tree ead eUel end iiiiferlfiriil 
tbert ol Bot otheivke epedied. 


AU KCta el Bttek etba than tree eod eteei, 

evd tneEtfeetnree tbereoC not othwlee 

epeet&edt 


aae^pe»tetoeid,mnTbeefd,«Blce- . 

ell »arti 4 end eteUaDcrT, beebtUoc dievtefL 
eadeapybooke,Ubele.edrwttttK«diwk»| IM 
iheM or cert elmUMi ud calenden. Qhrhf 1 
DHU,£eeta,uideth«ttrde,tiMtBdtB|eeidjl IQAA 
tfi iMokkt nrm. loebidlae eleo nctepepeif 

mad oU a *1 v erve (or peAtot, tAt cuti4*l 

lo( trade eeulnfuce ead edretthfati I 
elrtoUs mported by pe Aet. bool:, oc pere^ 

po*i> ud Poetece ctuipe, vhetber eerd er* 

mumd, e>4 pepn amx, ud paper ud 

ttetlocteTT outvie* tpmied. 

TABlrt AJD TEXtILB PAjlBiai 
Pen* esd TextOe Tebcka, tbet k to exy 

Cow umo other rae« Mvtu or dm tag [ 

thread. fhO an etbec awaafe^ijed coCteoj 

geode sot otbga IM tprelded ; 


Kuan of litkJre 


TAiiB uro TBimT; tabbiob 


Hoelery exciadlag eiUcki tDvde el tOkl 

JmU, tvkt ehd yem, evd Jate mentectcrie, 
exetuBaf ■eemdbud or need cemr kiga 
or doth 

lUk yen, BoOa ead vaipa tad aUk Ucread 

Woollen yns* fcaltftBg vool. tad otbg 
masidactena of vool iMladt^ letl I 

aad textfle laMea, 


BQk geode owd or r t ith ed lor medleel 
poeea. oaisdT t— • 


bahdaiia. (flk~'ab4e9<Ddr IwUk ^nrS^ 
aibM tabae ead tdMtlUu 

iOKELLiXKiVB 

Ai^ vteka o^ arflndlcg Ukh rpe d tted £a 
JTo. U esd 1^ lAA. 

Braehea ead 'Btecm. 


nvuBl other tea «b»e Portlead ceMttJW 
afaeJk ead Itee day. ptpea e( entbewm, 
tte. tretalAa acd Mag coceaoaevtperta 
or any enlde tmd a ded la Ho. UA « ire.M 
adellef - ---- 


CXocaalocnpb fiat, ael expOMd. 

Oordage tad repa end tvtae oT r ife f e lle fllra, 
oed eehervke neeihed. 

Tli e'eo Ha tpedelly pt e pered ai desxci or 
dUrve oAd* foe the aee of lUge. 

T indlar e, taeUe ead apT«nl. ae* otberrtae 


OBcelcae. 

OUoth ead Ttoor doUi. 
pm<kl^-.Sj:*lne ead BoOer— eD eerta, errfa^ 
teg pukM icrateg e conpoMd.^ « 
lay etUdewli^edu Hoe. 10A ead O. 


dttr el I pernat ed rmlerm tro* lei Her^ lal. 

I Ua£r 0«Tic»«9i ol Indk, noe-ice bepertt ne^ (&«tzel 
^agaat l%gO, redhna t> exempe trom peyaieat of tisport datT 
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I Uv tUte Ito. T eie Bet** *• »» eddrtlwJ 
Berume). Sottleatko to t», dated the « 







No. 64 — continued, 


IMPORT TARIPP — conivmed. 


Paet V. — Articles wliich are liable to duty at 16 per cent " ad valorem — 

concluded. 


No 

2\nweb ol Articles 

No 

Names of Artioles 


MISCELLANEOUS— conld 


MIS CELL AliEO US— coneW 

112 

Perfumery, not otherwise specified 

119 

Toilet requisites, not otherwEe specified 

113 

Pitch, tar and dammer 

120 

AU other articles whoUy or mainly manufac- 
tured, not otherwise specified 

114 

Polishes and compoeltiona 


17 — ^MfsooUaneous and unclassified — 

116 

Rubbertyres and other manufactures of rubber. 



not otherwise specified (see No 63) 

121 

CoraL 

lie 

Soap 

122 

Umbrellas, Including parasols and sunshades, 
and fittings therefor 

118 

Stono and Marble, and articles made of stone 



and marble, but excluding stone prepared as 

123 

All other articles not otherwise specified, 


for road metalling 


Including articles Imported by post 


Part VI. — Articles ■w^hicb are bable to duty at 30 per cent.f ad valorem. 


Ko 


124 


124A 


125 


126 


128 

129 

ISO 


Kainca of Article 


I — ^Fooflj Dnnk and Tobacco — 

Confectionery 

SPICES 

j 

The foUoTrtng Spices, namely — 

Cardamoms, cassia, cinnamon, cloves, nnt- 
megs and pepper 

ni — Aihcles wholly or mainly manulactutod — 

ARMS, AiHrUHTTION AND IHLITAIIT 
STORES 

Qunpowdcrforcannons,rlfles, gons, pistols and 
sporting purposes 

Subject to the exemptions specified In No 12 
aU articles other than those specified In 
entries Nos 42, 86 A and 141 which ore arms 
or parts of arms within the meaning of the 
Indian Arms Act 1878 (excluding springs 
used for air-guns nhich ate dutiable as 
hardware under No OOj, all tools used for 
cleaning or putting together the same, all 
machines for maldng, loading, closing or 
capping cartridges for arms other than rified 
arms and aU other sorts of ammunition and 
military stores, and dny artldes which the 
Governor-General In Coxmcll may, by noti- 
fication In the Oazetie of India, declare to 
be ammunition or military stores for the 
purposes of this Act 

CUTLERY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS 
AND mSTRUUENTS 

Olocks and Watches and parts thereof 

Articles plated with gold and 'silver, excluding 
surgical Instruments J 

Musical Instruments and parts thereif 


No 


181 

182 

138 


184 
184A 

185 


130 

187 

188 


140 

141 


141A 


Names of Artioles 


METALS 

Gold plate, gold leal and gold manufac- 
tures, all sorts, not otherwise specified 

Silver plate, and silver manufactures, all sorts 
not otherwise specified. 

YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS 

Silk piece-goods, and other manufactures of 
silk, not otherwise specified (see Nos 46A 
and lOOA) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Bangles, beads and false pearls 

Cinematograph films, exposed. 

Fireworks, not otherwise specified (tee 
No 100-A) 

Ivory, manufactured, not otherwise specified 

Jew^ery and Jewels t t 

Prints, engravings and pictures (Including 
photographs and picture post cards), not 
otherwise specified 

Smokers’ requisites, excluding tobacco (Nos 86 
to 88 ) and matches (No 167) 

Toys, games, playing cards and requisites for 
games and sports. Including bird shot, toy, 
cannons, air guns and air pistols for the time 
being excluded. In any part of British India, 
from the operation of all the prohibitions and 
directions contained in the Indian Arms Act, 
1878 , and bows and arrows 


lY- 

Betelnuts 


-MISCELLANEOUS AND UN- 
CLASSIFIED 


• All articles under this head except raw hemp comprised In the Item No 78 are liable to an additional duty 

of 5 per cent, ad ralorem from let Marfli, 1031 . . 

T AU artioles under this head except spices (No 124A), botelnuts (No 141A) and dnematopraph 
exposed (No 184A) are Uable to an additionfl duty of 10 per cent, ad raJorem under the Indian Finance Act, 1631 
t Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No 18, dawd the 
80th March 1920 , articles of imitation jeweUery (including buttons and other fastcncre) which consist of, or In- 
clude beie metal plated with gold or slit er and In which the proportion oI precious metal to total metallic 
contents la less than 1 5 per cent are liable to dutj at 2j per cent ad ralorcm 
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No 54r-«>nh»w«/ 

BIFORT TARIFF-cOTUmtMrf 

Past YIL— Artiolet whioh ftre liable to prot«ctave dnty st apodal rttat. 
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iS»o, 54 — continued t 
BIPORT TAROT--5o«^m!/e<?, 


Part Articles rrhicli are h’able to protective duty at special rates— 

continued. 




Ko 54 — coniMtued 


niPOBT TABlBF--(wwIi/iJ«d. 

P ABT VH,— -Artioles Tvhloli arc liable to protective duty at cpociftl rat«— 

txmdxtded. 


Kuon ot Jirtlck* 





Ko. 54 — concluded, 


EXPOET TAEIFF 


No 

Names of Articles 

Per 


Bate of duty 



JUTE, OTHER THAN BIJILIPATAM 
JUTE* 

1 

Bs 

A 


1 

Raw Jute — 






(1) Cuttings 1 

Bale of 400 lbs 

1 

4 



(2) All other descriptions 

Ditto 

4 

8 


2 

Jute manufactures, when not In actual use as 
coverings, receptacles or bindings for other 
goods— 






(1) Sacking (cloth, bags, twist, yam, rope 
and twine) • 

Ton of 2,240 lbs 

20 

0 



(2) Hessians and all other descriptions of 
Jute manofnetnres not otherwise 
specified t 

Ditto 

32 

0 


j 

HIDES AND SEINS 





3 

Raw hides and skins} 

Ad taloTcm 

1 6 per cent 



RICE 

- 

Ba 

A P 


< 

Rico, husked or nnhuaked, Including rice flour, 
but excluding rice bran and rice dust, which 
arc free 

Indian mannd ol 82f 
lbs avoirdupois 

weight 

0 

2 8 



* XTuder Govcrnmont of India, Finance Department (Central EevenueB) Ifotlflcatlon No 19, dated the 17th 
May 1030, bagging lot raw cotton made from into rove, vrelghlng not lesa than li Ibe per sgnaro yard and 
having a total ofnot mote than ^60 warp and weft threade per square yard. Is liable to duty at Bs 6-8-0 per ton. 

t Under Government of India Kotlficatlon-No» 1428,4ated. the 17th November 192S, Jute mm such as are 
ased for paper making, arc exempt from payment of export duty provided that the Customs CoDector is satisfied 
that they are useless for any purpose to which cloth or nme Is ordumrlly put. 

J Under Government of Didm, Fhiauco Department (Central EevenuesJNoOflcatlon No. 85, dated the fiStb 
September, 1026, hide and skin cuttings and fleshings, such as are used for glue-making, arc exempt from payment 
of export duty. ' - _ - - 
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AflP TOJpiAq* OT VWB15 HJiaiflE? IS rss rOHSIGH ska bqbnk tiudb which 
POUTS IH Beihsii Iitdu — ccnitnxud. 























No. 57. — ^Rail-borne trade at Stations adjacent to Land ‘Frontier 

ROUTES OP India proper ‘ 


Registration Stations 


Por compilation purpoaca tho registration stations have been divided Into three groups 
Group (a) comprises tho roll route which bifurcates Into the Nushkl-Duzdap extension and the trade towards 
Xondanar This group will Include trade with Perslo and Western ond Southern Afghanistan. 


The following stations ore Included In It: — 
1. Durdnp. 
a Ulrjawa. 

S. Nok-kundl. 
i Yahmach 
5 Dalbandln 
0 Padag Bond. 

7, Ahmedwal 


8 Nushld 
0 Quetta 
10 Bostan. 

11. Yaru. 

12. Gnllfltan. ' 
IS Kllla Abdulla. 
14. Chaman 


Group (6) comprises the trade through the North West Frontier Province and the Punjab with Northern and 
Eastern Afghanistan, with Kashmir, and through them with Central Asia and TurUstan The following stations 
are Included In this group • — 


1 Gharighat. 

2 Bhakkor 

5. Darya Khan 
4 Peru 

6, Tank, 

■6 Manta I (formerly Glml Road) 

7 Loklmarwat 

8 Bannu 
0. Thai. 

10 Kohat Cantonment 

11 Pabbl 

12 Peshawar Cantonment. 

13 Peshawar City. 

14 Zhalmbad 
16, Nowshcra, 

16, Mardan 


17 Takhtlbhal, 

18 Durgal 
10 Havellan 
20 Rawalpindi 
21. Jammu (Tawl). 

22 Pathankote 
28. Hoshlnrpur 

24 Harlpur Hatara 
26. Darnel 

26 Sama 

27 Suohetgarh. 

28 Ranblrslnghpnra 

29 Mlran Sahib 

30 Jammu Cantonment 

31 Parachlnar 


Group (cl comprises the trade through the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal and Assam, with Tibet. 
TTepal, Sikkim and Bhutan The following stations ore Included in this group — 


1. Eamnagor, 

2. Haldwani 
•8 Tanakpur, 

4 Katarnlan Ghat 

5 Nalpa^auJ Road. 

6 Uskn Bazar 

7 BridgmanganJ, 

8 Eaiaul 

9 Balragnla 

10 Jonakpur Road 

11 Jaynagar 


12 Bhaptlahl 
18 Nautanwa 

14 Jogbanl 

15 Naksalbari 

16 Galgalla 
17. Ghum 

18 GleUe Khola (formerly Ealimpong Road) 
10 Nngrakata 

20 Oarron 

21 Banarhat 

22 Salkhowaghat 


[AU fiuantltles In maunds, except treasure] 


IMPORTS 


ABTIOtES 

1028-20 

1929-80 

1930-81 

Grain and Pulse — 

1 

Wheat — 



! 

1 

Group (a) 

6,353 

9,012 

6,077 

(6) 

204,873 

119,400 

84,208 

(e) 

88,127 

146,633 

118,842 

TOTAn 

203,858 

276,740 

168,627 

Gram and pulse — 




Group (a) 

4,888 

2,168 

4,202 

» (6) 

240,008 

81,267 


4. (e) 

60,801 

172,422 

1 129,498 

Totap 

811,817 

' 266,887 

283,797 


Abtiolbs 

1928-29 

1029-80 

1930 31 

Grain and Pulse — 
eontd 

Rice, husked— 

1 



Group (o) . j 

2,260 

2,218 

2,310 

„ (&) 

88,614 

24,164 

71,422 

(c) 

1 1,480,179 

1 1,222,679 

1 1 . 335,696 

1 TOTAn 

1,479,043 

i 1,249,046 

1,459,428 

Rice, unhusked — 

I 



Group (a) 

783 

1,186 

254 

» (^) 

66,207 


10,611 

M (c) 

1,082,121 

616,620 

779,097 

TOIAI. 

1,039,111 

657,899 

789,862 


18 A 


261 
























No 07 — lUlL-BOIllfE TIUDE AT StaTIOMS ADJAOEKT TO Lakd Feohtox 
boutes or Ijodu TBorEn— con/rf 




|AOt«»stttl(«lB*nBd> aetpttmnn) 


Aincxn 

l*tS-S9 

lOMO 

l**04l 

OtUatadraW- 

01W7>~ 




Qmp (a) 

ti,Y4l 

10t,TU 

Ta«» 

« (*) 

r*Moo 

M04U 

•0S4W 

- (0 

leMU 

»4t,UT 

too 40 

Tern 

BBia 

Esais 

Tffa 

Oitoixeexntw 




lDJao<CHUa- 




Qrae»(a) 

MtO 

147a 

1430 

- (») 

0403 

TQ,n< 

M4*T 

- (0 

»5.U7 

OtHO 

t44ii 

TOTU 

■SSSl 

MBSa 


8kla o(ate«f 
aad CDat»^ 




<lroQ9(a) 

iMa 

tt.oaa 


. (*) 

U4*0 

<t4l4 


. <iJ 

M4T 

ajM 


Tom 


KSSf 


CM— 




Oi«9 (a) 

MH 

«,aeo 

S.4M 

• 0) 

tK,fM 

W400 

MOX 

» W 

*74*K 

«440 

44l,70» 

Tom 

■sai 

■Sal 

msa 

Tateote — 




Amp fa) 

«4T» 

UO 

7411 

4) 

tM0« 

TUM 

n 4W 

- W 

«*4dl 

*741* 

j 

4fi.4tQ 

Tom 

Ogj 

UA.rr 1 

UMO 


Ontp (0) 

^ P> 

A. W 

Totu. 
*Guf«ti ud 
««►-. 

- W 

TvtiX 

Oto«^ (») 

. U> 

Tvtu. 

fGktm 

t2«u, n* 


jttPto I 


it9,m 

IMU 

OrM 


nM» 


f84n 

M*7 


U«> 

1744a 


t4U 

tii4n 


m4tt 

044*7 


- ?' 

- v> 


9nwj>{i^ 

- 

• Ut 
Tom. 


Iti4e7 

0414 

MJ4» 


tu4n 


tS414 

MU 


U« 

m4i* 


taa4*i 

m4w 


M441 

X4MT 

U47I 


10944S 


IMU 

MU 


4M4*K 

twni 


- 

1 

l.Tn 

14*M1* 

440.401 

^714*0 

0074*0 

«4<7,a4 

n4» 

i«o4oe 

MOM** 

*17400 

I40T4U 

44U4M 

»47»,«» 


fkrp«tt«^n(*4»lapc>t«dtaa«i];rwJ^«UBmi«tDt6|R«i«( ) aid (») cmlr ud an nc* itfbtoi* 
a4 iTfWtf*****~ 

” «Bomtol«*mMtaawwbbkqTaMmM««>yt»*in>rtMdl»n|*tm«lemlraii*»tiCFBjtofre«p«(l) 
tt toocrtwd MhJyfton Cte*nUAil»a»iTw««a»aodtire*fc(t««d«»r»*fttttooit»fttiopaV- 

j r " wiirdtrlnr-'-r**-^*- vjrxi»VU<p»»litt«««lyt*tocr^(f)t»lM*Ttilrtmd calx at Uoh- 





































No. 67. — ^Rail-borne trade at Stations adjacent to Land Frontier 

ROUTES OF India proper — concld. 

[ All (inantltles In matuids, except treasurej 

EXPORTS 


AnnoiiKB 

1028-20 

1020-80 

1930-31 

A&tiolxs 

1028-29 

1920-80 

1930 31 

Cotton — 

Twist and yom— 
Group (a) . 

» 0) 

»» (c) • 

10,360 

10,680 

81,001 

18,676 

17,980 

80,840 

11,704 
19,992 j 
47,632 

Iron and Steel — 
contd 

Machinery and 
mlllwork — 

Group (o) 

(6) . 

.. (c) 

21,088 

82,736 

10,040 

12,798 

10,870 

10,278 

4,000 

Total 

61,040 

70,446 

70,418 

26,033 

13,260 

Piecegoodfii 
foreign — 

Group (o) 

.. (b) 

.. (e) 




134,310 

130,290 

86,823 

64,600 

128,197 

76,260 

48,717 

84,518 

48,201 

Total 

64,769 

39,941 

48,298 

Others, Including 
hardware and 

/>nf 




Total 

840,037 

267,067 

181,431 

Group (a) 

6,238 

27,292 

20,121 

6,987 

8,296 

10,189 

9,801 

37,470 

P lecogooda, 




»> 

„ (c) 

6,870 

Indian — 

Group (a) 

.. (6) 

.. (c) 

60,748 

150,480 

70,635 

42,510 

123,008 

80,180 

81,051 

137,464 

88,760 

Total 

68,646 

80,471 

63,641 

Petroleum — 

Group (o) 

,, (b) 

63,296 

122,685 

65,043 

158,608 

09,356 

2-4,069 

76,747 

Total 

286,700 

246,760 

267,276 

» (c) 

166,031 

160,618 

Total 

330 862 

876,062 

370,074 

Dyes and Dyeing 
materials — 

Indigo (Na- 

tural) — 

510 

206 

83 

654 

286 

81 

167 

867 

Salt- 
Group (o) 

.. (6) 

„ h 

10,076 

062,107 

881,637 

8,876 

881,742 

806,812 

10,311 

804,169 

784,038 

Group (a) . 

W . 
(fi) • 

total 

1,843,819 

1,705,929 

1,698,508 

121 

Sugar— 



276,807 

689,168 

TOTAL 

807 

020 

655 

J^VUXiVU 

Group (o) 

(b) 

„ (C) 

338,050 

716,615 

140,687 

126,089 

695,728 

Others — 

Group (a) . 




118,660 

109,287 

8,182 

280 

2,846 

8,060 

1,820 

8,106 

£,841 

Total 

080,262 

"" 939,488 

1,076,407 

„ (6) 

» (cl 

3,606 1 
21,055 

Unrefined — • 

1 Qtonp (o) . 

47,699 

82,700 

19,204 

40,601 

28,206 

65,478 

18,079 

Total 

27,832 

12,081 1 

10,776 

S 

24,682 
29,081 1 

Grain and | 

pulse — 

Wheat — 
Group (oj - 

(c) 




Total 

102,202 

92,604 

96,847 

200,915 

700,068 

164,202 

371,674 

1,082,372 

109,838 

148,460 

1,188,706 

79,488 

Tea — 

Black — 

Group (a) . 

.. (6) 

„ W 

88,624 

28,016 

626 

16,908 

27,639 

868 

MA QQF« 1 

2,068 

26,602 

246 

28,715 

Total 

1,180,835 

1,643,784 

1,416,613 

Total 

67,265 

44,oyo 

35,606 

38,422: 

487 

alee, huBhed — 
Group (o) . 

» ii>) • 

» l«) 

60,421 

180,074 

282,400 

101,942 

279,607 

810,603 

68,038 

217,047 

VtiV vU 

Group (o) 

(b) 

» (c) 

8,186 

83,394 

795 

28,887 

86,164 

480 

873,802 

TOTAL 

42,374 

60,071 

69,316 

Total 

620,801 

701,142 

. 648,947 

Tobacco — 

Group (o) 

6,831 

6,058 

64,306 

72,018 

6,271 

63 264 

Others — 

241,810 

872,177 

800,482 

271,168 

781,670 

800,372 

162,894 

683,943 

:: S • 

78,289 

62,862 

57,002 

Group (a) 

TOTAL 

141,482 

181,877 

126,687 

(3 : 

316,859 

•Brass and 

16,218 

38,796 

10,734 

86,023 

7,877 

Total 

1,473,058 

1,363,209 

1,168,000 

Copper 
• Beteinuts 

80,347 

Iron and Steel — 
Dnwronght — 
Group (a) 

:: S 

4,349 

18,124 

11,151 

22,654 

10,263 

10,626 

23,800 

25,852 

8,406 

Treasure — 

Gold (In 

ounces) — 
Group (o) 

.. (*) 

(«) • 

1,632 

847 

24 

1,704 

1,130 

O QilH 

61 

24,626 

671 

26,468 

TOTAL 

88,621 

r 62,638 

67,667 

TOTAL 

1,979 



aectlons 

Group (o) - 

„ (b) 

(e) 

TOTAL 

49,80J 
200,601 
102, 7i( 

! 21,833 

) 151,619 

5 114,601 

26,094 

261,944 

60,008 

Silver 
ounces) — 
Group (a) 

1,866,022 

1,718.010 

303,742 

1,408,890 
8,958,880 
817,406 
' 0 -1 1 

5,218,308 

3 089,688 

S 287 980 

852,08; 

r 287A43 

r 843,046 

Total 

3,377,074 

G,lo&,IOAi 


* These comm 
Only at stations 1 

1 

oditles are sent In appr< 
n group (c) 

liable quanUties only to Nepal, and they are conseunently registered 

263 
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No. 58. — Trade at Stations on the Important Land Frontier, routes 

OF Burma — con/d 


I All quantlUefl in mannds, except treasure] 

EXPORTS 


ArTICtFv 

1028 29 

1029-80 

1030 31 

Autioles 

1928 29 

1920 80 

j 108O-81> 

Cotton— 

Raw cotton — 

(d) 

M 

(/) 

0,688 

005 

14,663 

122 


Iron and Steal— 
conld 

Others, includ- 
ing bars, 

ancles, beams 
and other sec- 



t 

Total 

10,663 

14,676 

17,954 

ft’ 

(/) 

0,646 

18,688 

7,268 

14,047 

• 

7,535 

20,862 

Cotton twist and 




\nrn — 

(d) 

BO, 720 
31,161 
05 

66.700 

22,049 

17 

47,850 
10, 270 

Total 

26,188 

21,300 

£7,807 

(e) 

(/) 

Petroleum — 
Kerosene oil — 
id) 




Total ' 

81,052 

78,432 

01,120 

21,287 

20,342 

10,143 

Cotton piece- 
goods — 

«f) 

(e) 

if) 




{C) 

(f) 

1,881 

2,007 

mm 

20,13< 

20,856 

604 

18,066 

22,438 

123 

18,001 

16,678 

Total 

Petrol — 

!S 

if) 

87,39? 

00,918 

1 78,088 

2,671 

85,241 

262 

3,S0C 

60.022 

8 9Sl 
67,361 

Total 

49,034 

40,622 

28,703 



Total 

88,404 








\ix,Zv^ 

Rice, busked— 

(rf) 

(") 

(0 

2,058 

28,282 

1,042 

8.624 

« » 

109 

258 

Provisions and Oil 
man's Stores — 
Condons cd 
milk— 
id) 




Total 

80,800 

8,660 


B,846 

ft 

8,146 

2,764 

Dvcs and drolng 
materlalB- 
(d) 

(«) 

(0 




(c/ 

(/) 

686 

487 

18^ 

81 

41 

840 

48 

• • 

155 

21 

Total 

7,670 

8,981 

- 6,221 

Fish, dry and fish, 
wet (ngaul)— 




Total 

188 

383 

170 

14,612 

12,801 

984 

:6;676 

14,206 

738 

14,020 

S 12,700 ' 

l.OOl 

Iron and steel— 
Unwronght (ore, 
pic iron, 

etc ) — 
id) 

M 

if) 




if) 




Total 

28,807 

fO.OM 

27.727 

8,163 

"*48S 

^9 

00 

932 

SO 

Other provisions 
and Oilman’s 
Stores — 
id) 

(e) 

if ) 

2,9SJ 

17,821 

402 

2,448 

26,485 

883 

2,ll8 

10,881 

468 

Total 

8,681 

617 

1,058 





Maohlnerv and 
Mlilwork- 
(d) 

ie) 

if) 




Total 

Salt- 

id) 

Ifl 

20,664 

29,810 

12,067 

422 

6,684 

9 

191 

4,784 

142 

0,051 

73,608 

167.800 

1,614 

79,069 

182,261 

2,044 

B|n^ 

Total 

0,116 

4,976 

6,193 

Total 

232,317 

213.874 


Hardware and 
cutlery — 
id) 

U) 

if) 

8,072 

2,840 

800 

1,416 

6,808 

292 

1,733 

0,186 

105 

Silk- 
Raw — 

itQ * * 

* * 

18 

• 

« 





\ J / * • 



Total 

6,221 

7,014 

11,038 

Total 

18 

i • 


ITOXE. — '“(d) ” means trade at Bhamo, upward traffic on the river 

" (e) ” means trade at Bnebfo, Hoto, and fihwcnvanng, inward traffic 

"(/)" means trade at Thlngannyinating (formerly at Kawlkarelk), exportations from Burma 
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Ko 58 — TnAOE at Statio'!ii o\ tht luronrAUT Land Fboktieb bodtes 
or Bdrua — cmdd 


(AOftuUtlcatateuadi mvpitnmn] 

EXPORTS-wnjJl 


AmciB 

l« 8 f 

1 K 3 30 

lOVMt 

Aimctn 

Its-tf 

l»s »40 

I i»ao 4 i 

•QkwWi 
y»o«J rtirH — 

r' 

"l 

19 

4 « 

CaaiJW- 

11 

IT* 

^P 7 

'Mot 

»«< 










Tont 


10 

4 « 




IIBIUI 







ITl 

m 

Itt 

i 

t 4 M 

«, 1«8 

tri 

MXS 

e.i 4 « 

t «9 

MM 

M« 

to 

Toth 

m 

iti 

tat 

Toth 

■DEI 

mzsM 

iHsa 

dtm— 

i;! 

^oa 

1 lOUi 

t'i 

1 ♦.UT 
ll fM 

1 

1 

1 MM 

lOltIt 

1 »M 

WooDn KMd* 


1 


Torii 

mm 

WSSM 

1 JCM 

«voUn t« 1 A 
ftwf nni, HtJ— 

sf 




ronfloH 

IW^OMT- 

a.Me 

1 

1 t.ni 

1 

1 « 

tM» 

m 

tt 

tea 1 

to 

IH 


Tout 

■mi 

IHSI 

2 tS 

TOTiV 


«.» 

t.tr 



■■■ 

■mu 


1 

T 41 

!.«*> 

l^T 

1001 

Trmaii' 

Oeton* MAm) 

H 

■ 





jt) 





Torti 

vm 

KOI 


' tOrtT (U o«^ 
«w>— 




Tebtn^- 

1 *Tt 

M 4 » 

m 

4 *« 

*iS 

•ae 

MOO 

4 M 

Eiu 

gu 

m 

Tern 

wmi 

■sal 

■SI 

TOxit 

wm 

■ai 

■Bi 
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No. 60. — Chief Imfoiits iiito Burma prom India. 
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No 61. — Tables illesteating competitiok experiekceb by Indian pro- 
ducts IN CERTAIN Foreign markets. 

Im^wrfs of Lvisccd into ihc Vmied Kingdom, Fiance, Italy and Australia^ 


(In thousand qtnntele) 





1913 

1014 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 




UmTED IviNODOM 







umi 


Total 

« 

• 

0,550 

4,950 

3,629 



2,246 

Ai^cntino . 

• 

« 

2,250 

2,000 

2,784 

2,992 


1,414 

Inia 

• 

• 

1,300 

2,380 

604 

336 

762 

712 

Itidta's percent age 


• 

21% 

is% 

15% 

10% 

27% 

32% 

rRANCE 









Total .... 

• 


2,514 

1,337 

1,802 

2,114 

2,164 

1,946 

Argentine 


• 

1,143 

540 

1,039 

1,394 

1,344 

974 

India 


• 


017 

010 

660 

636 

868 

Indxa's j.crcenlaQC 


• 

41%o 

46% 

33% 

26% 

50% 

45% 

Italv 



1 






Total 

• 


464 

Six 

731 

067 

690 

638 

Argentine 

• 

• 

133 

11 

193 

188 

286 

113 

India (and Coylon) 

• 

4 


282 

466 

421 

267 

373 

India's jicrcenlagc {xndudtng Ceylon) 

57% 

87% 

64% 

64% 

15% 

70% 




1913 

1914-16 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

AUSXilALU 









Total .... 

• 

4 

35 

46 

104 

247 

222 

169 

Aigeutine . 

« 

« 

* 

• * 


31 


66 

India 

• 


27 

?S 

192 

213 

217 

86 

India's percentage 

• 

4 


52% 

99% 

86% 

9S% 

53%o 


Inijioris of Kapeseed into the United Kingdom, Belgium, Italy and France, 

(In thousand quintals) 


— 

1913 

UioTED KiKanc/sr 




Total .... 

• 

• 

630 

India .... 


• 

190 

India’s percentage 

• 

0 

56% 

BixcinTir 




Total . . 

• 

t 

94 

Boumania . . 

• 

0 

14 

Argentine . 

• 

0 

3 

India . . ► 

« 

0 

67 

India's percentage 

• 


72% 

Italy 




Total 

« 

• 

102 

India (including Ceylon) 

• 

• 

96 

India's percentage 

• 


93% 

Fbaeoe 




Total . 

• 

• 

638 

India 


• 

482 

India’s percentage 


• 

90% 


1914 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

620 : 

84 

369 

314 

99 

210 1 

66 

266 

178 

46 

34% 

67% 

72% 

57% 

46% 


23 i 

26 

39 

38 

• * 

6 

7 

3 

31 

« • 

6 

" 6 

16 

“21 

• 

22% 

20% 

41% 

55% 

220 

686 

204 

36 

SI 

183 

679 

190 

14 

19 

83% 

99% 

04% 

0/ 

/O 

61% 

404 

138 

143 

13S 

129 

303 

111 

108 

102 

84 

75% 

80% 

76% 

74% 

65°U 


Note — One qaintal=220 46 lbs. 
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^0 Gl*~«on'tnu(d 


Imporii of Sctcmum teed tnto Prance and Xtedy 


— 

1DI3 

1014 

ion 

1 

lots 

10» 

1030 

X'KkXCt. 







TciU Import 

57B 

201 

04 

“8 

62 

33 

lodii 

253 

2,^2 


42 

14 


Indta t powUaT* 

ti% 



J/S 

w% 


Qilcrft 1 

JO 

: 

21 

17 

13 

13 

* poTcmtop* 


7% 

I 

««s 
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